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MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK. 

A  NEW  WORK  BT  “  BOB..” 


PART  1. 

MASTER  HUMPHREY  FROM  HIS  CLOCK-SIDE  IN  THE 
CHIMNEY4:ORNER. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  know  wliere  I  live.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  true,  my  abode  may  be  a  question  of  little  or  no  im¬ 
port  to  any  body,  but  if  I  should  carry  my  readers  with  me, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  and  there  should  spring  up  between  them 
and  me,  feelings  of  homely  affection  and  regard  attaching 
something  of  interest  to  matters  ever  so  slightly  connected 
with  my  fortunes  or  my  speculations,  even  my  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  might  one  day  have  a  kind  of  ckarm  for  them.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  possible  contingency  in  mind,  I  wish  them  to  under¬ 
stand  in  the  outset,  that  they  must  never  expect  to  know  it. 

I  am  not  a  churlish  old  man.  Friendless  1  can  never  be, 
for  all  mankind  are  of  my  kindred,  and  I  am  on  ill  terms  with 
no  one  member  of  my  great  family.  But  for  many  years  I 
have  led  a  lonely,  solitary  life ;  what  wound  1  sought  to  heal, 
what  sorrow  to  forget,  originally,  matters  not  now  ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  retirement  has  become  a  habit  with  me,  and  that  1 
am  unwilling  to  break  the  spell  which  for  so  long  a  time  has 
shed  its  quiet  influence  upon  my  homo  and  heart.  * 

I  live  in  a  venerable  suburb  of  London,  in  an  old  house, 
which  in  bygone  days  was  a  famous  resort  for  merry  roysterers 
and  peerless  ladies,  long  since  departed.  It  is  a  silent  shady 
place,  with  a  paved  court-yard  so  full  of  echoes,  that  some¬ 
times  1  am  tempted  to  believe  that  faint  responses  to  the 
noises  of  old  times  linger  there  yet,  and  that  these  ghosts  of 
sound  haunt  my  footsteps  as  1  pace  it  up  and  down.  I  am  tiie 
more  coafirmed  in  this  belief,  because,  of  late  years,  the 
echoes  that  attend  my  walks  have  been  less  loud  and  marked 
than  they  were  wont  to  be  ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  imagine  in 
them  the  rustling  of  silk  brocade,  and  the  light  step  of  some 
lovely  girl,  than  to  recognize  in  their  alterea  note  the  failing 
tread  of  an  old  man. 

Those  who  like  to  read  of  brilliant  rooms  and  gorgeous  fur-  i 
niture,  would  derive  but  little  pleasure  from  a  rriinute  descrip-  j 
tion  of  my  simple  dwelling.  It  is  dear  to  me  for  the  same  j 
reason  that  they  would  hold  it  in  slight  regard.  lu  worm-  j 
eaten  doors,  and  low  ceilings  crossed  by  clumsy  beams ;  its  j 
walls  of  wainscot,  dark  stairs,  and  gaping  closets  :  its  small  ' 
chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  winding  pas¬ 
sages  or  narrow  steps ;  its  many  nooks,  scarce  larger  than  its  j 
comer-cupboards;  its  very  dust  and  dullness,  all  are  dear  to  I 
me.  The  moth  and  spider  are  my  constant  tenants,  for  in  my  | 
house  the  one  basks  in  his  long  sleep,  and  the  other  plies  i 
his  busy  loom,  secjre  and  undisturbed.  I  have  a  pleasure  in  | 
thinking  on  a  summer’s  day,  how  many  butterflies  have 
sprung  for  the  first  time  to  light  and  sunshine  from  some 
dark  corner  of  these  old  walls. 

When  I  first  came  to  live  here,  which  was  many  years  ago, 
the  neighbors  were  curious  to  know  who  I  was,  and  whence 
I  came,  and  why  I  liv'od  so  much  alone.  As  time  went  on, 
and  they  still  remained  unsatisfied  on  these  points,  I  became 
the  centre  of  a  popular  ferment,  extending  for  half  a  mile 
round,  and  in  one  direction  for  a  full  mile.  V arious  rumors 
were  circulated  to  my  prejudice.  I  was  a  spy,  an  infidel,  a  ' 
conjurer,  a  kidnapper  of  children,  a  refugee,  a  priest,  a  mon-  : 
ster.  Mothers  caught  up  their  infants  and  ran  into  their  | 
houses  as  I  passed;  mea  eyed  me  spitefully,  and  muttered 
threats  and  curses.  1  was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
tmtt— ay,  of  downright  hatred,  too. 

But  when  in  course  of  time  they  found  I  did  no  harm,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  inclined  toward  them  despite  their  unjut* 
usage,  they  began  to  relent.  1  found  my  footsteps  no  longer 
dogged,  as  they  had  often  been  before,  and  observed  that  the 
women  and  children  no  longer  retreated,  but  would  stand  and 
gaze  at  me  as  I  passed  their  doors.  1  took  this  fur  a  good 
omen,  and  waited  patiently  for  better  times.  By  degrees  I 
began  to  make  friends  among  these  humble  folks,  and  though 
they  were  yet  shy  of  speaking,  would  give  them  *  good  day,* 
and  so  pass  on.  In  a  little  time,  those  whom  1  had  thus  ac¬ 
costed  would  make  a  point  of  coming  to  their  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  at  the  usual  hour,  and  ned  or  courtesy  to  me ;  children, 
teo,  came  timidly  within  my  reach,  and  ran  away  quite  scared 
when  1  patted  their  heads  and  bade  them  be  go^  at  school. 
These  little  people  soon  grew  more  familiar.  From  exchang¬ 
ing  mere  words  of  course  with  my  older  neighbors,  I  gradu¬ 
ally  became  their  friend  and  adviser,  the  depository  of  their 
cares  and  sorrows,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  the  reliever,  in 
my  small  way,  of  their  distresses.  And  now  I  never  walk 
abroad,  but  pleasant  recognitions  and  smiling  faces  wait  on 
Master  Humphrey. 

It  was  a  whim  of  mine,  perhaps  as  a  whet  to  the  curiosity 
of  my  neighbors,  and  a  kind  of  retaliation  upon  them  for  their 
suspicions— 'it  was,  I  say,  a  whim  of  mine,  when  I  first  took 
up  my  abode  in  this  place,  to  acknowledge  no  other  name 
than  Humphrey.  With  my  detractors,  I  was  Ugly  Hum¬ 
phrey.  When  I  began  to  convert  them  into  friers,  I  was 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  o’d  Mr.  Humphry.  At  length  I  settled 
down  into  plain  Master  Humphrey,  which  was  understood  to 
be  the  title  most  pleasant  to  my  ear ;  and  so  completely  a 
matter  of  course  has  it  become,  that  sometimes  when  I  am 
taking  my  morning  walk  in  my  little  court-yard,  I  overhear 
my  barber— who  has  a  profound  respect  for  me,  and  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  abridge  my  honors  for  the  world — holding 
forth  on  tho  other  side  of  the  wall,  touching  the  state  of 

Master  Humphrey’s  ”  health,  and  communicating  to  tome 
friend  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  he  and  Master 
Humphrey  have  had  together  in  the  course  of  the  sliaving 
w'hich  he  has  just  concluded. 

That  I  may  not  make  acquaintance  with  my  readers  under 
false  pretences,  or  give  them  cause  to  complain  hereafter  that 
I  have  withheld  any  matter  which  it  was  essential  for  them 
to  have  learned  at  first,  1  wish  them  to  know— and  1  smile 
sorrowfully  to  think  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  confes¬ 
sion  would  have  given  me  pain— that  I  am  a  mis-shapen,  de¬ 
formed,  old  man. 

1  have  never  been  made  a  misanthrope  by  this  cause.  I 
have  never  been  stung  by  any  insult,  nor  wounded  by  any  jest 
upon  my  crooked  figure.  As  a  child  I  was  melancholy  and 
timid,  but  that  was  because  the  gentle  consideration  paid  to  my 
misfortune  sunk  deep  into  my  spirit  and  made  me  sad,  even 
in  those  early  days.  I  was  but  a  very  young  creature  when 
my  poor  mother  died,  sind  yet  I  rememi^r  that  often  when  I 
hung  around  her  neck,  and  oftener  still  when  I  played  about  the 
room  before  her,  she  would  catch  me  to  her  bosom,  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears,  soothe  me  with  every  term  of  fondness  and  af¬ 
fection.  God  knows  I  was  a  happy  child  at  those  times — 
happy  to  nestle  in  her  breast — happy  to  weep  when  she  did 
— happy  in  not  knowing  why. 

These  occasions  are  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memo¬ 
ry,  that  they  seem  to  have  occupied  whole  years.  1  had  num¬ 
bered  very  few  when  they  ceased  for  ever,  but  before  then 
their  meaning  had  been  revealed  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  children  are  imbued  with  a  quick 
perception  of  childish  grace  and  beauty  and  a  strong  love  for 
it,  but  I  was.  I  had  no  thought  that  I  remember,  either  that 
I  possessed  it  myself  or  that  1  lacked  it,  but  I  admired  it  with 
an  intensity  I  cannot  describe.  A  little  knot  of  playmates— 
they  must  have  been  beautiful,  for  I  see  them  now — were  clus¬ 
tered  one  day  round  my  mother’s  knee  in  eager  admiration 
of  some  picture  representing  a  group  of  infant  angels,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  Whose  the  picture  was,  whether  it 
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wail  familiar  to  me  or  otherwise,  or  how  all  the  children  came 
to  be  there,  I  forget ;  I  have  some  dim  thought  it  was  my 
birthday,  but  the  beginning  of  my  recollection  is  that  wo  were 
all  togetlier  in  a  garden,  and  it  was  summer  weatliei— I  am  j 
sura  of  tliat,  for  one  of  the  little  girls  had  roses  in  her  sash.  I 
There  were  many  lovely  angels  in  this  pictuie,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  fancy  coming  upon  me  to  point  out  which  of  them  repre¬ 
sented  each  child  there,  and  that  when  I  had  gone  through  all 
my  companions,  I  stopped  and  hesitated,  wondering  which  was 
most  like  m«.  1  remember  the  children  looking  at  each  othe(, 
and  my  tuniing  red  and  hot,  and  their  crowding  rcaind  to  kiss 
me,  saying  tliat  they  loved  me  all  the  same;  and  then,  and 
when  the  old  sorrow  came  into  my  dear  mother’s  mild  and 
tender  look,  the  truth  broke  upon  me  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
knew,  while  watching  my  awkward  and  ungainly  sports,  how 
keenly  she  had  felt  for  her  poor  crippled  boy. 

I  used  frequently  to  dream  of  it  afterward,  and  now  my 
heart  aches  for  that  child  as  if  I  had  never  been  he,  when  I 
think  how  often  he  awoke  from  seme  fairy  change  to  his  own 
o'd  form,  and  sobbed  himstdf  to  sleep  again. 

Well,  well — fill  these  sorrows  are  past.  My  glancing  at 
them  may  not  be  without  its  use,  for  it  may  help  in  some 
measure  to  explain  why  I  have  all  my  life  Ix^n  attached  to 
the  inanimate  objects  that  people  mv  chamber,  and  how  I* 
have  come  to  look  upon  them  rather  in  the  light  of  old  and  con¬ 
stant  friends,  than  as  mero  chairs  and  tables  which  a  little 
mwey  could  replace  at  will. 

Chief  and  first  among  all  these  is  my  Clock — my  old,  cheer¬ 
ful,  companionable  Clock.  How  can  L  ever  convey  to  others 
an  idea  of  the  comfort  and  consolation  that  this  old  clock  has 
been  forTyears  to  me. 

It  is  associated  with  my  earliest  recollections.  It  stood 
upon  the  staircase  at  home  (I  call  it  home  still,  mechunically) 
nigh  sixty  years  ago.  I  like  it  for  that,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account,  nor  because  it  is  a  quaint  old  thing  in  a  huge  oaken 
cue  curiously  and  richly  carved,  that  I  prize  it  as  I  do.  1 
incline  to  it  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  could  understand  and  give 
me  back  the  love  I  bear  it. 

And  what  other  thing  that  has  not  life  could  cheer  me  as  it 
does ;  what  other  thing  that  has  not  life  (I  will  not  say  how 
few  things  that  have,)  could  have  proved  the  same  patient, 
true,  untiring  friend  !  How  often  have  I  sat  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  feeling  such  society  in  its  cricket-voice,  that  raising 
my  eyes  from  my  book  and  looking  gratefully  towards  it,  the 
face,  reddened  by  the  glow  of  the  shining  fire,  has  seemed  to 
relax  from  its  staid  expression  and  to  regard  mo  kindly ;  how 
often  in  the  summer  twilight,  when  my  thoughts  have  wan¬ 
dered  back  toa  melancholy  past,  have  its  regular  whisperings 
recalled  them  to  the  calm  and  peaceful  present ;  how  often,  in 
the  dead  tranquility  of  night,  has  its  bell  broken  the  oppres- 
give  silence,  and  seemed  to  give  me  assurance  that  the  old 
clock  was  still  a  faithful  watcher  at  my  chamber  door !  My 
euy-chair,  my  desk,  my  ancient  furniture,  my  very  books — I 
can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  love  even  these  last,  like  my  old 
clock! 

It  stands  in  a  snug  comer,  midway  between  the  fireside  and 
a  low  arched  door  leading  to  my  bed-room.  Its  fame  is  dif¬ 
fused  so  extensively  throughout  the  neighborhood,  that  I  have 
often  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  publican  or  the  baker,  and 
sometimes  even  the  parish-clerk,  petitioning  my  housekeeper, 
(of  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  say  by  amd  by,)  to  inform  him 
the  exact  time  by  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.  My  barber,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  would  sooner  believe  it  than 
tlie  sun.  Nor  are  tliese  its  only  distinctions.  It  has  acquired, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  another,  inseparably  connecting  it  not  only 
with  my  enjoyments  and  reflections,  but  with  those  of  other 
men  ;  as  I  shall  now  relate. 

I  lived  alone  here  for  a  long  time  without  any  friend  or  ac¬ 
quaintance.  In  th6  course  of  my  wanderings  by  night  and  day, 
at  all  hours  and  seasons,  in  city  streets  and  quiet  country  parts, 
1  came  to  be  familiar  with  certain  faces,  and  to  take  it  to  heart 
as  quite  a  heavy  disappointment  if  they  failed  to  present  them¬ 
selves  each  at  its  accustomed  spot.  But  these  w’ere  the  only 
friends  I  knew,  and  beyond  them  I  had  none. 

It  happened,  however,  when  I  had  gone  on  thus  for  a  long 
time,  that  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  deaf  gentleman, 
which  ripened  into  intimacy  and  close  companionship.  To 
this  hour,  I  am  ignorant  of  his  name.  It  is  his  humor  to  con- 
ceidit,  or  he  has  a  reason  and  purpose  fur  so  doing.  In  either 
case  I  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  require  a  return  of  the  trust  he 
has  reposed,  and  as  he  has  never  sought  to  discover  my  secret, 
I  have  never  sought  to  penetrate  his.  There  may  have  been 
something  in  this  tacit  confidence  in  each  other,  flattering  and 


pleasant  to  us  both,  and  it  may  have  imparted  in  the  begin 
ning  an  additional  zest,  perhaps,  to  our  friendship.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  grown  to  be  like  brothers,  and  still  I  only 
know  him  as  the  deaf  gentleman. 

I  have  said  that  retirement  has  become  a  habit  with  me. — 
When  I  add  that  the  deaf  gentleman  and  I  have  two  friends, 
I  <  ''mmunicate  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  decla¬ 
ration.  I  spend  many  hours  of  every  day  in  solitude  and 
study,  have  no  friends  or  change  of  friends  but  these,  only  see 
them  at  slated  periods,  and  am  supposed  to  be  of  a  retired 
spirit  by  the  very  nature  and  object  of  our  association. 

We  are  men  of  secluded  habits  with  something  of  a  cloud 
upon  our  early  fortunes,  whose  enthuiasm  nevertheless  has 
not  cooled  with  age,  whose  spirit  of  romance  is  not  yet 
quenched,  who  are  content  to  ramble  through  the  world  in 
a  pleasant  dream,  rather  than  ever  waken  again  to  its  harsh 
realities.  We  are  alchemists  who  would  extract  the  essence 
of  perpetual  youth  from  dust  and  ashes,  tempt  coy  Truth  in 
many  light  and  airy  forms  from  the  bottom  of  her  well,  and 
discover  one  crum  of  comfort  or  one  grain  of  good  in  the  com¬ 
monest  and  least  regarded  matter  that  passes  through  our 
crucible.  Spirits  of  past  times,  creatures  of  imagination,  and 
people  of  to-day,  are  alike  *he  objects  of  our  seeking,  and,  un¬ 
like  the  objects  of  search  with  mn«r  philosophers,  we  can  en¬ 
sure  their  coming  at  our  command. 

The  deaf  gentleman  and  I  first  began  to  beguile  our  days 
with  these  fancies,  and  our  nights  in  communicating  them  to 
each  other.  We  are  now  four.  But  in  my  room  there  are 
six  old  chairs,  and  we  have  decided  that  the  two  empty  seats 
shall  always  be  placed  at  our  table  when  we  meet,  to  remind  us 
that  we  may  yet  increase  our  company  by  that  number,  if  we 
should  find  two  men  to  eur  mind.  When  one  among  us  dies, 
his  chair  wdll  always  be  set  in  its  usual  place,  but  never  occu¬ 
pied  again  ;  and  1  have  caused  my  will  to  be  so  drawn  out, 
that  when  we  are  all  dead,  the  house  shall  be  shut  up,  and  the 
vacant  chairs  still  left  in  their  accustomed  places.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  even  then,  our  stiades  may,  perhaps,  as¬ 
semble  together  as  o‘  yore  we  did,  and  join  in  ghostly  con¬ 
verse. 

One  night  in  every  week,  as  the  slock  strikes  ten,  we  meet. 
At  the  second  stroke  of  tw’o,  I  am  alone. 

And  now  shall  I  tell  how  that  my  old  servant,  besides  giving 
us  note  of  time,  and  ticking  cheerful  encouragement  of  our  pro¬ 
ceedings,  lends  its  name  to  our  society,  which  for  its  punctu¬ 
ality  and  my  Inve,  is  christened  “  Master  Humphrey’s 
Ci.ocK.”  Now  shall  I  tell,  how  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  old 
dark  closet  where  the  steady  pendulum  throbs  and  beats  with 
healthy  action,  though  the  pulse  of  him  who  made  it  stood 
still  long  ago  and  never  moved  again,  there  are  piles  of  dusty 
papers  constantly  placed  there  by  our  hands,  that  we  may  link 
our  enjoyments  with  my  old  friend,  and  draw  means  to  beguile 
time  from  the  heart  of  time  itself?  Shall  I,  or  can  I,  tell  with 
what  a  secret  pride  I  open  this  repository  when  we  meet  at 
night,  and  still  find  new  store  of  pleasure  in  my  dear  old  Clock  ! 

Friend  and  companion  of  my  solitude!  mine  is  not  a  selfish 
love  ;  I  would  not  keep  your  merits  to  myself,  but  disperse 
sometliing  of  pleasant  association  with  your  image  through  the 
whole  wide  world ;  I  would  have  men  couple  with  your  name 
cheerful  and  healthy  thoughts ;  I  would  have  them  believe  that 
you  keep  true  and  honest  time  ;  and  how  would  it  gladden  me 
to  know  that  they  recognized  some  hearty  English  work  in 
Master  Humphrey’s  Clock ! 


THE  CLOCK-CASE. 

It  is  my  intention  c  instantly  to  addicss  my  readers  from  the 
chimney-co.mer,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  such  accounts  as 
I  shall  give  them  of  our  histories  and  proceedings,  our  quiet 
speculations  or  mere  busy  adventuies,  will  never  be  unwel¬ 
come.  Lest,  however,  I  should  grow  prolix  in  the  outset  by 
lingering  too  long  upon  our  little  association,  confounding  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  regard  this  chief  happiness  of  my 
life  with  that  minor  degree  of  interest  which  those  to  whom  I 
address  myself  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for  it,  I  have  deemed 
t  exnedient  to  break  off  as  they  have  seen. 

But  still  clinging  to  my  old  friend,  and  naturally  desirous 
that  all  its  merits  should  be  known,  I  am  tempted  to  open 
(somewhat  irregularly  and  against  our  laws,  I  must  admit) 
the  clock-case.  The  first  roll  of  paper  on  which  I  lay  my 
hand  is  in  the  writing  of  the  deaf  gentleman.  I  shall  have 
to  speak  of  him  in  my  next  paper,  and  how  can  I  better  ap¬ 
proach  that  welcome  task  than  by  profricing  it  with  a  produc- 
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lioH  of  his  own  pen,  consigned  to  Uie  safe  keeping  of  my  Imn* 
est  clock  by  bis  own  hands? 

The  manuscrijH  runs  thus : 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GIANT  CHRONICLES.  j 

Once  upon  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  this  our  lime — the  ex-  j 
act  year,  month,  and  day,  are  of  no  matter — there  dwelt  in  j 
the  city  of  London  a  substantial  citizen,  who  united  in  his  sin-  j 
gle  person  the  dignities  of  a  whalesalo  fruiterer,  aKlerman,  ! 
common-council-man,  and  member  of  the  worshipful  company  [ 
of  Patten-makers ;  who  had  super-added  to  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  distinctions  the  important  post  and  title  of  Sheriff',  and  ! 
who  at  length,  and  to  crown  all,  stoo<l  next  in  rotation  for  the  ^ 
high  and  honorable  othce  of  Lord  Mayor. 

He  was  a  very  substantial  citizen  indeed.  His  fare  was  like  ■ 
the  full  moon  in  a  fog,  with  two  little  holes  punched  out  for  ' 
his  eyes,  a  very  ripe  pear  stuck  on  for  his  nose,  and  a  wide 
gash  to  serve  for  a  mouth.  The  girth  of  his  waistcoat  was 
huHg  up  and  lettered  in  his  tailor’s  shop  as  an  extraordinary  , 
curiosity.  He  breathed  like  a  heavy  snorer,  and  his  voire  in 
speaking  came  thickly  forth,  as  if  it  wer6  oppressed  and  stiffed  | 
by  feather-beds.  He  trod  the  ground  like  an  elephant,  and  ■ 
eat  and  drank  like — like  nothing  but  an  alderman,  as  he  was.  | 

This  worthy  citizen  had  risen  to  his  gienC  eminence  from  i 
small  beginnings.  He  hatl  once  been  a  very  lean,  weazen  lit-  j 
tie  boy,  never  dreaming  of  carrj-ing  such  a  weight  of  llesh  i 
upon  his  hones  or  ai'  money  in  his  pockets,  and  glail  enough  | 
to  take  his  dinner  at  a  baker’s  door,  and  his  tea  at  a  pump. —  j 
Uut  ho  hud  long  ago  forgotten  ail  this,  as  it  was  proper  that  a  I 
wholesale  fruiterer,  alderman,  common-coiincilman,  member  ! 
of  the  worshipful  company  of  Patten-makers,  past  sherifF,  and  , 
above  all,  a  Lord  Mayor  that  was  to  be,  should;  and  he  never  i 
forgot  it  more  completely  in  all  his  life  than  on  the  eighth  of  | 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  his  election  to  the  great  golden  ' 
civic  chair,  which  was  the  day  before  his  grand  dinner  at  the  ' 
Guildhall. 

It  happened  that  as  h^^t  that  evening  all  alone  in  his' 
counting-house,  looking  over  the  bill  of  fare  for  next  day,  and 
checking  off'  the  fat  capons  in  fifties  and  the  turtle-soup  by  . 
the  hundred  quarts  for  his  private  amusument — it  happened  ■ 
as  he  sat  ulonu  occupied  in  these  pleasant  calculations,  a 
strange  man  came  in  and  asked  him  how  he  did  :  adding,  If 
1  am  half  as  much  changed  as  you,  sir;  you  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  me,  I  am  sure.” 

This  strange  man  was  not  over  and  above  well-dressed,  and 
was  very  far  from  being  fat  or  rich-looking  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  modest  confidence,  and  as-  . 
sumed  an  easy,  gentlemanly  sort  of  air,  to  which  nobo/ly  > 
but  a  rich  man  can  lawfully  pi-esume.  Besides  this,  he  inter-  i 
rupted  the  good  citizen  just  as  he  had  reckoned  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-two  fat  capons  and  was  carrying  them  over 
to  the  next  column;  and  as  if  there  were  not  aegravation 
enough,  the  learned  recorder  for  the  city  of  London  had 
only  ten  minutes  previously  gone  out  at  that  very  same  door,  j 
and  had  turned  round  ana  said,  “  Good  night,  my  lord.”  | 
Yes,  he  had  said  ‘  my  lord  ;’  he,  a  man  of  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barri.s- 
ter  at  Law — he  who  had  an  uncle  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  aunt  almost  but  not  quite  in  the  House  of  Lords  (for 
she  had  mai  ried  a  feeble  peer,  and  made  him  vote  as  she 
liked) — he,  this  man.  this  learned  rec  order,  had  said,  ‘  my 
lord.’  “  I  ’ll  not  wait  till  to-morrow  to  give  you  your  title, 
my  Lord  .Mayor,”  says  he,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile ;  “  you 
are  Lord  Mayor  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure.  Good  night,  my 
lord !” 

The  Lord  Mayor  elect  thought  of  this,  and  turning  to  tlie 
stranger,  and  sternly  bidding  him  “  go  out  of  his  private  count¬ 
ing  house,”  brought  forward  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  fat  capons,  and  went  on  with  the  account. 

“  Do  you  remember,”  said  the  <»ther,  stop[>ing  forward — 

“  Do  you  remember  little  Joe  Toddyhigh?” 

The  port  wine  fled  for  a  moment  from  the  fruiterer’s  nose 
as  he  muttered  "Joe  Toddyhigh!  What  about  Joe  Toddy¬ 
high?” 

/  am  Joe  Toddyhigh,”  cried  the  visiter.  "  Look  at  me — 
look  hard  at  me ; — harder,  harder.  You  know  me  now — you 
know  little  Joe  again  7  What  a  happiness  to  us  both  to  meet 
the  veiy  night  before  your  grandeur !  Oh !  give  me  your 
hand,  Jack-^oth  hands — both,  for  the  sake  of  old  limes.” 

“  You  pinch  me.  Sir.  You  ’re  a  hurting  of  me,”  said  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect  pettishly :  “  do  n’t — suppose  anybo<ly  should 
come — Mr.  Toddyhigh,  Sir.” 

"  Mr.  Toddyhigh  !”  repeatetl  the  other  lu.-fully. 
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"Oh!  do  n’t  bother,”  said  tlie  Lord  Mayor  elen^t,  scratch¬ 
ing  his  lioad.  "  Dear  me!  Why,  1  thought  you  was  deau. 
What  a  fellow  you  arc!” 

Indeed,  it  was  a  pretty  state  of  things,  and  wiarthy  the  tone 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
spoke.  JiM'  Tmldyhigh  had  been  a  poor  'ooy  with  him  at  Hull, 
and  bud  oftentimes  divided  his  lust  {lenny  and  parted  his  last 
cnist  to  relieve  his  wants,  for  though  Joe  wa.s  a  destitute  chiU 
in  those  times,  he  w  as  as  faithful  and  aff'eeticuiate  in  his  friend- 
sl  ip  as  ever  man  of  might  could  be.  Tiny  parteti  one  day  to 
sei'k  their  fortunes  in  different  directkint.  Jta*  went  to  sea, 
and  the  now  wealthy  citizen  l>eggtHl  his  way  to  Loudon.  They 
separutcil  with  many  tears,  like  foolish  fellows  as  they  were, 
and  agretnl  to  remain  fast  friends,  and  if  they  lived,  soon  li» 
communicattt  again. 

When  he  was  an  erraml-boy,  and  even  in  tlie  early  days  of 
his  apprt'nliceship,  the  ^itizen  had  many  a  time  trudgeil  Ui 
the  post-office  to  ask  if  there  were  any  letter  from  poor  little 
Joe,  and  had  gone  home  again  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  when  he 
found  no  news  of  his  only  friend.  The  world  is  a  widu  place, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  liefore  the  letter  came ;  when  it  did, 
the  writer  was  forgtuten.  It  turned  from  white  to  yellow 
from  lying  in  the  post-office  with  noboily  to  claim  it,  and  in 
course  of  time  was  torn  up  w^ith  live  hundred  others,  and  sokl 
for  waste  paper.  And  now  at  lost,  and  wlien  it  might  lea.si 
have  been  expected,  hert‘  was  this  Joe  Tmldyhigh  turning  up 
and  claiming  acquaintance  with  a  great  public  rhameter,  who 
on  the  morrow  would  be  cracking  jokes  with  the  Friine  Miii- 
i.ster  of  Kngland,  ami  who  had  only,  at  any  time  during  thi^ 
next  twelve  months,  to  say  the  word,  and  lie  couki  shut  up 
Tinuple  Bur,  and  make  it  no  thoroughfare  fur  the  king  him¬ 
self! 

"  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  Mr.  Toildyhigh,’ 
8ai«l  tlie  Lonl  Mayor  elect ;  "  I  really  don’t.  It’s  very  incon 
venient.  I’d  sooner  luivo  given  twenty  pound — it’s  very  in 
convenient,  really.” 

A  thought  had  struggled  into  his  mind,  that  [>erhaps  his  okl 
friend  might  suy  something  passionate  which  would  give  him 
an  excuse  for  being  angry  himself.  No  such  thing.  Joe 
looked  at  him  steadily,  but  very  mildly,  and  did  not  open  his 
lips. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  p*ay  you  what  I  owe  you,”  said  the  Loitl 
Mayor  elect,  fidgeting  in  his  chair.  "You  lent  me — I  think 
it  was  a  shilling  or  some  small  coin — when  we  parted  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  of  course  1  shall  pay,  with  go<id  interest.  1 
can  pay  my  way  with  any  man,  and  always  have  done.  If 
you  look  into  the  Mansion  House  the  day  after  to-morrow- 
some  time  after  dusk — and  ask  for  my  private  clerk,  you’ll 
find  he  has  a  draft  for  you.  I  haven’t  /gut  time  to  say  any 
thing  more  just  now,  unless — ”  ho  hesitated,  for,  couple*! 
with  a  strong  desin*  to  glitter  for  once  in  all  his  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  former  companion,  was  a  distrust  of  his  ap{>eai 
anco  which  might  be  more  shabby  than  he  could  tell  by  that 
feeble  light — "  unless  you’d  like  to  come  to  the  dinner  to-mor 
row.  I  don’t  mind  your  having  this  ticket,  if  you  like  to  take 
it.  A  great  many  people  would  give  their  ears  for  it,  I  can 
tell  you.” 

His  old  friend  took  the  card  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
instantly  dejmrted.  His  sunburnt  face  and  gray  hair  were 
present  to  the  cit'izen’s  mind  for  a  moment ;  but  by  the  timu 
he  reached  thre«>  hundred  and  eighty-Hine  fat  capons,  he  had 
quite  forgotten  him. 

Joe  Toddyhigh  had  never  been  in  the  capital  of  Europe  be 
fore,  anti  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  that  night, 
amazed  at  the  number  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
the  splendor  of  the  shops,  the  riches  that  were  bea^ied  up  on 
every  side,  the  glare  of  light  in  which  they  were  aisplayed, 
anti  the  concourse  of  petiple  wht»  hurried  to  anti  fro,  indiffer 
ent  apparently  to  all  the  wonders  that  siirriHinded  them.  But 
in  all  the  long  streets  and  broad  squares,  there  were  none  but 
strangers;  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  tu.n  down  a  byway  and  heat 
his  own  footsteps  on  the  pavement.  He  went  home  to  his  inn , 
thought  that  London  was  a  dreary,  desolate  pla*'^,  and  felt 
disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  one  tiue-l^arted  man  in 
the  whole  worshipful  company  of  Falten-makers.  Finally,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  he  and  the  Lord  Mayor  elect 
were  boys  again. 

He  went  next  day  to  the  dinner,  and  when,  in  a  burst  o( 
light  and  music,  and  in  the  midst  of  splendid  decorations  an*! 
surrounded  by  brilliant  company,  his  former  friend  ap^iearetl 
at  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  was  hailed  witli  shouts  and  cheer 
ing,  he  cheered  and  shouted  with  the  rest,  and  fur  tlie  moment 
,  could  have  cried.  The  next  mument  he  cursed  his  weaknesi 
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in  behalf  of  a  man  00  chan^d  and  aelfish,  and  quite  hated  a  | 
,iolly>lookin^  old  gentleman  oppoaite  for  declaring  himself,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  a  patten-maker. 

As  the  banquet  proceeded,  he  took  more  and  more  to  heart 
the  rich  citizen’s  unkindness — and  that  not  from  any  envy,  but 
because  he  felt  that  a  man  of  his  state  and  fortune  could  all 
the  better  afford  to  recognize  on  old  friend,  even  if  he  were 
poor  and  obscure.  The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  more 
lonely  and  sad  he  felt.  When  the  company  dispersed  and  ad- 
jounred  to  the  ball  room,  he  paced  the  hall  and  passages 
alone,  ruminating  in  a  very  melancholy  condition  upon  the 
disappointment  he  had  experienced. 

It  chanced  while  he  was  lounging  about  in  this  moody  state, 
that  he  stumbled  upon  a  flight  of  siairs,  dark,  steep  and  nar¬ 
row,  which  he  ascended  without  any  thought  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  so  came  into  a  little  music-gallery,  empty  and  desert¬ 
ed.  From  this  elevated  post,  which  commanded  the  whole 
hall,  he  amused  himself  in  looking  down  upon  the  attendants, 
who  were  clearing  away  the  fragments  of  the  feast  very  lazily, 
and  drinking  out  of  all  the  bottles  and  glasses  with  most  com¬ 
mendable  perseverance. 

His  attention  gradually  relaxed,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  thought  there  must  be  something  th^ 
matter  with  his  eyes ;  but,  rubbing  them  a  little,  he  soon  fou  .d 
that  the  moonlight  was  really  streaming  through  the  cast  win¬ 
dow,  that  the  lamps  wer«  all  extinguished,  and  that  he  was  | 
alone.  He  listened,  but  no  distant  murmur  in  the  echoing 
passages,  not  even  the  shutting  of  a  door,  broke  the  deep  si¬ 
lence  ;  he  groped  his  way  down  the  stairs,  and  found  that  the 
door  at  the  bottom  was  locked  on  the  other  side.  He  began 
now  to  comprehend  that  he  must  have  slept  a  long  time,  that 
he  had  been  overlooked,  and  was  shut  up  there  for  the  night. 

His  first  sensation,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether  a  comforta¬ 
ble  one,  for  it  was  a  dark,  chilly,  earthy-smelling  place,  and 
something  too  large  for  a  man  so  situated  to  feel  at  home  in. 
However,  when  the  momentary  consternation  of  his  surprise 
was  over,  he  made  light  of  the  accident,  ar.d  resolved  to  feel 
his  way  up  the  stairs  again,  and  make  himself  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  in  the  gallery  until  morning.  As  he  turned  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  purpose  he  heard  the  clocks  strike  three. 

Any  sucti  invasion  of  a  dead  stillness  as  the  striking  of  dis¬ 
tant  clocks,  causes  it  to  appear  the  more  intense  and  insup¬ 
portable  when  the  sound  has  ceased.  He  listened  with 
strained  aUention  in  tbe  hope  that  some  clock,  lagging  be¬ 
hind  its  fellows,  had  yet  to  strike — looking  all  the  time  into 
the  profound  darkness  before  him  until  it  seemed  to  weave 
itself  into  a  black  tissue,  patterned  with  a  hundred  reflections 
of  his  own  eyes.  But  the  bells  had  all  pealed  out  their  warn¬ 
ing  fur  that  once,  and  the  gust  of  wind  that  moaned  through 
the  place  seemed  cold  and  heavy  with  their  iron  breath. 

The  time  nnd  circumstances  were  favorable  to  reflection. 
He  tried  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  the  current,  unpleasant 
though  it  was,  in  which  they  had  moved  all  day,  and  to  think 
with  what  a  romantic  feeling  he  had  looked  forward  to  sha¬ 
king  his  old  friend  by  the  hand  before  he  died,  and  what  a  wide 
and  cruel  difference  there  was  between  the  meeting  they  had 
had,  and  that  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  long  anticipated. 
Still  he  was  disordered  by  waking  to  such  sudden  loneliness, 
and  could  not  prevent  his  mind  from  running  upon  odd  tales 
of  people  of  undoubted  courage,  who,  being  shut  up  by  night 
iu  vaults  or  churches,  or  other  dismal  places,  had  scaled  great 
heights  to  get  out,  and  fled  from  silence  as  they  had  never 
done  from  danger.  This  brought  to  his  mind  the  moonlight 
through  the  window,  and  bethinking  himself  of  it,  he  groped 
his  way  back  up  tbe  crooked  stairs — but  very  stealthily,  as 
though  he  were  fearful  of  being  overheard. 

He  was  very  much  astonished,  when  he  approached  the 
gallery  again,  to  see  a  light  in  the  building:  still  more  so,  on 
advancing  hastily  and  looking  round,  to  observe  no  visible 
source  from  which  it  could  proceed.  But  how  much  greater 
yet  was  his  astonishment  at  the  s^iectacle  which  this  light  re¬ 
vealed  ! 

The  statues  of  the  two  giants,  Gog  and  Magog,  each  above 
fourteen  feet  in  hight,  those  which  succeeded  to  still  older 
and  more  barbarous  figures  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
and  which  stand  in  the  Guildhall  to  this  day,  were  endowed 
with  life  and  motion.  These  guardian  genii  of  the  City  bad 
quitted  their  pedestals  and  reclined  in  easy  attitudel  in  the 
great  stained  glass  window.  *  Between  them  was  an  ancient 
cask,  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  wine,  for  the  younger  Giant, 
clapping  his  huge  hand  upon  iu  and  throwing  up  his  mighty 
leg.  burst  into  an  exulting  laugh,  which  reverberated  through 
the  hall  like  thunder. 


Joe  Toddyhigh  instinctively  stooped  down,  and,  more  dead 
than  alive,  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end,  his  knees  knock  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  cold  damp  break  out  upon  his  forehead.  But 
even  at  that  minute  curiosity  prevailed  over  every  other  feel- 
ing,  and  somewhat  reassured  by  the  good  humor  of  the  Giants 
and  their  apparent  unconsciousness  of  his  presence,  he 
crouched  in  a  comer  of  the  gallery,  in  as  small  a  space  as  he 
could,  and  peeping  between  the  rails,  observed  them  closely. 
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Turning  toward  his  companion,  the  elder  Giant  uttered 
these  words  in  a  grave  majestic  tone: 

“  Magog,  does  boisterous  mirth  beseem  the  Giant  Warder 
of  this  ancient  city  ?  Is  this  becoming  demeanor  for  a  watch 
ful  spirit  over  whose  bodiless  head  so  many  years  have  rolled, 
so  many  changes  swept  like  empty  air — in  whose  impalpable 
nostrils  the  scent  of  blood  and  crime,  pestilence,  cruelly  and 
horror,  has  been  familiar  as  breath  to  mortals — in  whose  sight 
Time  has  gathered  in  the  harvest  of  centuries,  and  garnered 
so  many  crops  of  human  pride,  affections,  hopes,  and  sorrows? 
Bethink  you  of  our  compact.  The  night  wanes;  feasting, 
revelry  and  music  have  encroached  upon  our  usual  hours  of 
solitude,  and  morning  will  be  here  apace.  Ere  we  are  stricken 
mute  again,  bethink  you  of  our  compact.” 

Pronouncing  these  latter  words  with  mare  of  impatience 
than  quite  accorded  with  his  apparent  age  and  gravity,  the 
Giant  raised  a  long  pole  (which  he  still  bears  in  his  hand)  and 
tapped  his  brother  Giant  rather  smartly  on  the  head  ;  indeed 
the  blow  was  so  smartly  administered,  that  the  latter  quickly 
withdrew  his  lips  from  tho  cask  to  which  they  had  been  ap¬ 
plied,  and  catching  up  his  shield  and  halbert,  assumed  an  at¬ 
titude  of  defence.  His  irritation  was  but  momentary,  for  he 
laid  these  weapons  aside  as  hastily  as  he  had  assumed  them, 
and  said  as  he  did  so  : — 

”  You  know,  Gog,  old  friend,  t|A  when  we  animate  these 
shapes  wl}ich  the  Londoners  ofel^ssigned  (and  not  unworth¬ 
ily)  to  the  guardian  genii  of  their  city,  we  are  susceptible  of 
some  of  the  sensations  which  belong  to  human  kind.  Thus 
when  I  taste  wine  I  feel  blows ;  when  I  relish  the  one,  I  dis¬ 
relish  the  other.  Therefore,  Gog,  the  more  especially  as  your 
arm  is  none  of  the  lightest,  keep  y  >ur  good  staff  by  your  side, 
»else  we  may  chance  to  differ.  Peace  be  between  us.” 

“  Amen  !  ”  said  the  other,  leaning  his  staff  in  the  window- 
comer  ;  ”  why  did  you  laugh  just  now ;” — 

”  To  think”  replied  the  Giant  Magog,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  cask,  “  of  him  who  owned  this  wine,  and  kept  it  in  the 
cellar  hoarded  from  the  light  of  day,  for  thirty  years,  ‘  till  it 
should  be  fit  to  drink,’  quoth  he.  He  was  two  score  and  ten 
years  old  when  he  buried  it  beneath  his  house,  and  yet  never 
thought  that  he  might  be  scarcely  ‘  fit  to^lrink’  when  tho  wine 
became  so.  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  make  him¬ 
self  unfit  to  be  eaten.  There  is  very  little  of  him  left  by  this 
time.” — 

“  The  night  is  waning,”  said  Gog  mournfully. 

”  I  know  it,”  replied  his  companion,  “  and  I  see  you  are 
impatient.  But  look.  Through  the  eastern  window  placed 
opposite  to  118,  that  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  may  every 
morning  gild  our  giant  faces — the  moon-rays  fall  upon  the 
pavement  in  a  stream  of  light  that  to  my  fancy  sinks  through 
the  cold  stone  and  gushes  into  the  old  crypt  below.  The  night 
is  scarcely  past  its  noon,  and  our  great  charge  is  sleeping 
heavily.” 

They  ceased  to  speak,  and  looked  upward  at  the  moon. 
The  sight  of  their  large,  black,  rolling  eyes  filled  Joe  Toddy¬ 
high  with  such  horror  that  he  could  scarcely  draw  his  breath. 
Still  they  took  no  note  of  him,  and  appeared  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  quite  alone. 

“  Our  compact,”  said  Magog  after  a  pause,  ”  i8,.if  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that,  instead  of  watching  here  in  silence  through  the 
dreary  nights,  we  entertain  each  other  with  stories  of  our  past 
experience — with  tales  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
— with  legends  of  London  and  her  sturdy  citizens  from  the 
old  simple  times.  That  every  night  at  midnight,  when  Saint 
Paul’s  bell  tolls  out  one  and  we  may  move  and  speak,  we 
thus  discourse,  nor  leave  such  themes  till  the  first  grey  gleam 
of  day  shall  strike  us  dumb.  Is  that  our  bargain,  brother?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Giant  Gog,  “  that  is  the  league  between  us 
who  guard  this  city,  by  day  in  spirit,  and  by  night  in  body 
also ;  and  never  on  ancient  holidays  have  its  conduits  run  wine 
more  merrily  than  we  will  pour  forth  our  legendary  lore.  VVe 
are  old  chroniclers  from  this  time  hence.  The  crumbled  walls 
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encircle  us  once  more,  the  postern  gates  are  closed,  the  draw 
bridge  is  up,  and  [>ent  in  its  narrow  den  beneath,  the  water 
foams  and  struggles  with  the  sunken  starlings.  Jerkins  and  ' 
quarter-staves  are  in  the  streets  again  the  nightly  watch  is  , 
get,  the  rebel,  sad  and  lonely  in  his  Tower  dungeon,  tries  to  | 
sleep  and  weeps  for  home  and  children.  Aloft  upon  the  gates  > 
and  walls  are  noble  heads,  glaring  fiercely  down  upon  the 
dreaming  city,  and  vexing  the  hungry  dogs  that  scent  them  in  ; 
the  air  and  tear  the  ground  beneath  with  dismal  bowlings. —  i 
The  axe,  the  block,  the  rack,  in  their  dark  chambers  give  ' 
signs  of  recant  use.  The  Thames  floating  past  long  lines  of  | 
cheerful  windows  whence  come  a  burst  of  music  and  a  stream  ‘ 
of  light,  bears  sullenly  to  the  Palace  wall  the  last  red  stain  \ 
brought  on  the  tide  from  Traitor’ s-gate.  But  your  pardon,  | 
brother.  The  night  wears,  and  I  am  talking  idly.” 

The  other  Giant  apf  eared  to  be  entirely  of  this  opinion,  ' 
for  during  the  foregoing  rhapsody  of  his  fellow  sentinel-  | 
he  had  been  scratching  his  head  with  an  air  of  comical  un¬ 
easiness,  or  rather  with  an  air  that  would  have  been  very  com¬ 
ical  if  he  had  been  a  dwarf  or  an  ordinary  sized  man.  He 
winked  too,  and  though  it  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  he  winked  to  himself,  still  he  certainly  cocked  his  enormous 
eye  towards  the  gallery  where  the  listener  was  concealed. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  gaped ;  and  when  he  gaped,  Joe  was 
horribly  reminded  of  the  popular  'prejudice  on  the  subject  of  I 
giants,  and  of  their  fabled  power  of  smelling  out  Englishmen,  j 
however  closely  concealed.  I 

His  alarm  was  such  that  he  nearly  swooned,  and  it  was  i 
some  little  time  before  his  power  of  sight  or  hearing  was  re- 
stored.  When  he  recovered  he  found  that  the  elder  Giant 
was  pressing  the  younger  to  commence  the  Chronicles,  and  , 
that  the  latter  was  endeavoring  to  excuse  himself,  on  the  | 
ground  that  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  it  would  be  better  to  : 
wait  until  the  next.  Well  assured  by  this  that  he  was  cer-  j 
tainly  about  to  begin  directly,  the  listener  collected  his  facul-  { 
ties  by  a  great  effort,  and  distinctly  heard  Magog  express  ! 
himself  to  the  following  effect : 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  glorious  memory,  (albeit  many  of  her  golden  days  are 
rusted  with  blood,)  there  lived  in  the  city  of  London  a  bold 
young  ’prentice,  who  loved  his  master’s  daughter.  There 
were  no  doubt  within  the  walls  a  great  many  young  ’prentices  ! 
in  this  condition,  but  I  speak  of  only  one,  and  his  name  was 
Hugh  Graham. 

This  Hugh  was  apprenticed  to  an  honest  Bowyer  who 
dwelt  in  the  ward  of  Cheype,  and  w'as  rumored  to  possess 
great  wealth.  Rumor  was  quite  as  infallible  in  those  days  as 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  happened  then  as  now,  to  be  some¬ 
times  right  by  accident.  It  stumbled  upon  the  truth  when  it 
gave  the  old  Bowyer  a  mint  of  money.  His  trade  had  been 
a  profitable  one  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
encouraged  English  archery  to  the  utmost,  and  he  had  been 
prudent  and  discreet.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mistress 
Alice,  his  only  daughter,  was  the  richest  heiress  in  all  his 
wealthy  ward.  Young  Hugh  hud  often  maintained  with  staff 
and  cudgel  that  she  was  the  handsomest.  To  do  him  justice, 

I  believe  she  was. 

If  he  could  have  gained  the  heart  of  pretty  Mistress  Alice 
by  knocking  this  conviction  into  stubborn  people’s  heads, 
Hugh  would  have  had  no  cause  to  fear.  But  though  the 
Bowyer’s  daughter  smiled  in  secret  to  hear  of  his  doughty 
deeds  fur  her  sake,  and  though  her  little  waiting  woman  re¬ 
ported  all  her  smiles  (and  many  more)  to  Hugh,  and  though 
he  was  at  a  vast  ex[)eBse  in  kisses  and  small  coin  to  recom¬ 
pense  her  fidelity,  he  made  no  progress  in  his  love.  Hederst 
not  whisper  it  to  Mistress  Alice  save  on  sure  encouragement, 
and  that  she  never  gave  him.  A  glance  of  her  dark  eye  as^ 
she  sat  at  the  door  on  a  summer’s  evening  after  prayer  time, 
while  he  and  the  neighboring  ’prentices  exercised  themselves 
in  the  street  with  blunted  sword  and  buckler,  would  fire 
Hugh’s  blood  so  that  none  could  stand  before  him ;  but  then 
she  glanced  at  others  quite  as  kindly  os  on  him,  and  where 
was  the  use  of  cracking  crowns  if  Mistress  Alice  smiled  upon 
the  cracked  as  well  as  on  the  cracker  ? 

Still  Hugh  went  on,  and  loved  her  more  and  more.  He 
thought  of  her  all  day,  and  dreamed  of  her  all  night  long.  He 
treasured  up  every  word  and  gesture  and  had  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  whenever  he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stairs  or  her 
voice  in  an  adjoining  room.  To  him,  the  old  Bowyer’s  house 
was  haunted  by  an  angel ;  there  was  enchantment  in  the  air 
and  space  in  which  she  moved.  It  would  have  been  no 
miracle  to  Hugh  if  ffowers  had  sprung  from  the  rush  strewn 
Qoors  beneath  the  tread  of  lovely  Mistress  Alice. 


Never  did  ’prentice  long  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  lady-love  so  ardently  as  Hugh.  Sometimes  he  pic¬ 
tured  to  himself  the  house  taking  fire  by  night,  and  he,  wlien 
all  drew  bcu;k  in  fear,  rushing  through  ffamc  and  smoke  and 
bearing  her  from  the  ruins  in  his  arms.  At  other  times  he 
thought  of  a  rising  of  fierce  rebels,  an  attack  upon  the  city,  a 
strong  assault  upon  the  Bowyer’s  house  in  particular,  and  he 
falling  on  the  threshold  pierced  with  numberless  wounds  in 
defence  of  Mistress  Alice.  If  he  could  only  enact  seme  pro¬ 
digy  of  valor,  do  some  wonderful  deed  and  let  her  know  that 
she  had  inspireil  it,  he  thought  he  could  die  contented. 

Sometimes  the  Bowyer  and  his  daughter  would  go  out  to 
supper  with  a  worthy  citizen  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  six 
o’clock,  and  on  such  occasions  Hugh  wearing  his  blue  ’pren¬ 
tice  cloak  as  gallantly  as  ’prentice  might,  would  attend  with 
a  lantern  and  his  trusty  club  to  escort  them  home.  These 
were  the  brightest  moments  of  his  life.  To  hold  the  light 
while  Mistress  Alice  picked  her  steps,  to  touch  her  hand  as 
he  helped  her  over  broken  ways,  to  have  her  leaning  on  his 
arm — it  sometimes  even  came  to  that — this  was  happiness 
indeed ! 

When  the  nights  were  fair,  Hugh  followed  in  the  rear,  his 
eyes  liveted  on  the  graceful  figure  of  the  Bowyer’s  daughter 
as  she  and  the  old  man  moved  on  before  him.  So  they 
threaded  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  tlie  city,  now  passing 
beneath  the  overhanging  gables  of  old  wooden  houses  whence 
creaking  signs  projected  into  the  street,  and  now  emerging 
from  some  dark  and  frowning  gateway  into  the  clear  moon¬ 
light.  At  such  times,  or  when  the  shouts  of  straggling  brawl¬ 
ers  met  her  ear,  the  Bowyer’s  daughter  would  look  timidly 
back  at  Hugh  beseeching  him  to  draw  nearer ;  and  then  how 
he  grasped  his  club  and  longed  to  do  battle  with  a  dozen  ruf- 
Hers,  for  he  love  of  Mistress  Alice ! 

The  old  Bowyer  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  on  in¬ 
terest  to  the  gallants  of  the  Court,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
many  a  richly-dressed  gentleman  dismounted  at  his  door. 
More  waving  plumes  and  gallant  steeds,  indeed,  were  seen  at 
the  Bowyer’s  house,  and  mure  embroidered  silks  and  velvets 
sparkled  in  his  dark  shop  and  darker  private  closet  than  at 
any  merchant’s  in  the  city.  In  those  times  no  less  than  in  the 
present  it  would  seem  that  the  ricliest  looking  cavaliers  often 
wanted  money  the  most. 

Of  these  glittering  clients  there  was  one  who  always  came 
alone.  He  was  always  nobly  mounted,  and  having  no  atten¬ 
dant  gave  his  hoisa  in  charge  to  Hugh  while  he  and  the  Bow¬ 
yer  were  closeted  within.  Once  as  he  sprang  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  Mistress  Alice  was  seated  at  an  upper  window,  and  liefore 
she  could  withdraw  he  had  doffed  his  jewelled  cap  and  kissed 
his  hand.  Hugh  watched  him  caracoling  down  the  stivet, 
and  burnt  with  indignation.  But  how  much  deeper  was  the 
glow  that  reddened  in  his  cheeks  when  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
casement  he  saw  that  Alice  watched  tlte  stranger  too ! 

He  came  again  and  often,  each  time  arrayed  more  gaily 
i  than  before,  and  still  the  little  casement  showed  him  Mistress 
j  Alice.  At  length  one  heavy  day,  she  fled  from  home.  It  had 
i  cost  her  a  hard  strtiggle,  for  all  her  old  father’s  gifts  were 
!  strewn  about  her  chamber  as  ii'  she  had  parted  from  them  one 
by  one  and  knew  that  the  time  must  come  wlien  these  tokens 
of  his  love  would  wring  her  heart — yet  site  was  gone. 

She  left  a  letter  commending  her  poor  father  to  the  care  of 
Hugh,  and  w  ishing  he  might  be  happier  than  ho  could  e\er 
I  have  been  with  her,  for  lie  deserved  the  love  of  a  lietter  and 
i  purer  heart  than  slie  had  to  bestow.  The  okl  man’s  forgive- 
I  ness  (she  said)  she  had  no  power  to  ask,  but  she  prayed  God 
I  to  bless  him — and  so  ended  with  a  blot  upon  the  paper  where 
i  her  tears  had  fallen. 

j  At  first  the  old  man’s  wrath  was  kindled,  and  ho  carried 
j  his  wrong  to  the  Queen’s  throne  itself ;  but  there  was  no  re- 
j  dress  he  learnt  at  Court,  for  his  daughter  liad  been  conveyed 
abroad.  This  afterwards  apjiearpd  to  be  tlie  truth,  as  there 
1  came  from  France,  after  an  internal  of  several  years,  a  letter 
.  in  her  hand.  It  was  written  in  trembling  characters,  and  al- 
I  most  illegible.  Little  could  be  mode  out  save  that  she  often 
j  thought  of  home  and  her  old  dear  pleasant  room — and  that 
j  she  had  dreamt  her  father  was  dead  anil  had  not  blessed  her 
I  — and  that  her  heart  was  breaking. 

The  poor  old  Bowyer  lingered  on,  never  suffering  Hugh  to 
j  quit  his  sight,  for  lie  knew  now  that  he  had  loved  his  daughter 
and  that  was  the  only  link  that  bound  him  to  earth.  It  broke 
I  at  length,  and  he  died,  bequeathing  his  old  ’pnmtice  his  trade 
and  all  his  wealth,  and  solemnly  charging  him,  with  his  last 
I  breath  to  revenge  his  child  if  ever  he  who  hail  worked  her 
'  misery  crossed  his  path  in  life  again. 
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From  the  time  of  Alice’s  flight,  the  tilting-ground,  the  fields, 
the  feociug'school,  the  summcT-evctung  sports,  knew  Hugh  no 
more.  His  spirit  was  dead  within  him.  He  rose  to  great 
eminence  and  repute  among  the  citizens,  but  he  was  never' 
seen  to  smile,  and  never  mingled  in  their  revelries  or  re¬ 
joicings.  Brave,  humane,  and  g<inerous,  he  was  loved  by  all. 
He  was  pitied  too  by  those  whd  knew  his  story ;  and  tliese 
were  so  many,  that  when  he  walked  along  the  streets  alone  at 
dusk,  even  the  rude  conunon  people  doffed  their  caps,  and 
mingled  a  rough  air  of  sympathy  with  their  respect. 

One  night  in  May— it  was  her  birthnight,  and  twenty  years 
since  she  had  left  lier  home— Hugh  Graham  sat  in  the  room 
she  had  hallowed  in  his  boyish  days.  He  was  now  a  gray¬ 
haired  njan,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Old  thoughts 
liad  borne  him  company  for  many  liours,  and  tlie  chamber 
had  gradually  got  quite  dark,  when  he  was  reused  by  a  low 
knocking  at  the  outer  dour. 

He  hastened  down,  and,  opening  it,  saw  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  which  he  had  seized  in  the  w  ay,  a  female  figure  crouch¬ 
ing  in  tlie  portal.  It  hurried  swiftly  past  him,  and  glided  up 
the  stairs.  He  looked  out  for  pursuers.  There  were  none 
in  sight. 

He  was  inclined  to  think  it  a  vision  of  his  own  brain  when 
suddenly  a  vague  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
He  barred  the  door  and  hastened  wildly  back.  Yes,  there 
she  was — there,  in  the  chamber  he  had  quitted, — tliere  in  her 
old  innocent,  liappy  home,  so  changed  that  none  but  he  could 
trace  one  gleam  of  what  she  had  been — there  upon  her  knees 
— with  her  hands  clas})ed  in  agony  and  shame  before  her 
burning  face. 

“  My  God,  my  God !”  she  cried,  “  now  strike  me  dead ! 
Though  1  have  brought  death  and  shame  and  sorrow  on  this 
roof,  oh,  let  me  die -at  home  in  mercy!” 

There  was  no  tear  upon  her  face  then,  but  she  trembled  and 
glanr«d  round  the  chamber.  Every  thing  was  in  its  old  place. 
Ilcr  bed  looked  as  if  she  had  risen  from  it  but  that  morning. 
Tlie  sight  of  these  familiar  objects  marking  the  dear  remem¬ 
brance  in  which  she  had  been  liebi,  and  the  blight  she  had 
brought  upon  herself  was  more  than  the  woman’s  better  nature 
that  had  carried  her  there,  could  bear.  She  wept  and  fell 
upon  the  ground. 

A  rumor  was  spread  about,  in  a  few  days’  time,  that  the 
Bowyer’s  cruel  daughter  had  come  home,  and  that  Master 
Hugh  Graham  had  given  her  lodging  in  his  house.  It  was 
rumored  too  that  ho  had  resigned  her  fortune,  in  order  that 
she  might  bestow  it  in  acts  of  charity,  and  that  he  had  vowed 
to  guaid  her  in  her  solitude,  but  that  they  were  never  to  see 
each  other  more.  I'hese  rumors  greatly  incensed  all  virtuous 
wives  and  daughters  in  the  ward,  especially  when  they  af>- 
peared  to  receive  some  corroboration  from  the  circumstance 
of  Master  Graham  taking  up  his  abode  in  another  tenement 
hard  by.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  however,  for¬ 
bade  any  questioning  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Bowyer’s 
house  was  close  shut  up,  and  nobody  came  forth  when  public 
shows  and  festivities  were  in  progress,  or  to  flaunt  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  walks,  or  to  buy  new  fashions  at  the  mercers’  booths,  all 
the  well-conducted  femaled  agreed  among  themselves  that 
there  could  be  no  woman  there. 

These  reports  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the  wondei  of 
every  good  citizen,  male  and  female,  was  utterly  absorlied  and 
swallowed  up  by  a  Royal  Proclamation,  in  which  her  Majesty, 
strongly  censuring  tlie  practice  of  wearing  long  Spanish 
rapiers  of  preposterous  length  (as  being  a  bullying  and  swag¬ 
gering  custom,  tending  to  bliMxlshed  and  public  disorder)  com¬ 
mand^  that  od  a  particular  day  therein  named,  certain  grave 
citizens  should  repair  to  the  city  gates,  and  there,  in  public, 
break  all  rapiers  vmrn  or  carried  by  persons  claiming  admis¬ 
sion,  that  exceeded,  though  it  were  only  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  three  standard  feet  in  length. 

Royal  Proclamations  u^tualiy  take  their  course,  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  wonder  never  so  much.  Un  tlie  appointed  day  two  citi¬ 
zens  of  high  repute  took  up  their  stations  at  each  of  the  gates, 
attendetl  by  a  party  of  the  city  guard  :  the  main  body  to  en¬ 
force  the  Queen’s  will,  and  take  custody  of  all  such  rt'bels  (if 
any)  as  might  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  it :  and  a  few  to 
liear  tlie  standard  measures  and  instruments  for  reducing  all 
unlawful  sw'ord-bladcs  to  tlie  prescribed  dimensions.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  these  arrangements.  Master  Graham  and  another 
were  posted  at  End  Gate,  on  tlie  hill  before  Saint  Paul’s. 

A  pretty  numerous  company  were  gathered  together  at  this 
spot,  for,  besides  the  officers  in  attendance  to  enforce  tlie  pro¬ 
clamation,  there  was  a  motley  crowd  of  lookers-on  of  various 
degrees,  who  raised  from  time  to  time  such  shouts  and  cries 


as  the  circumstances  called  forth.  A  spruce  young  courtier 
was  the  first  who  approached;  he  uhsheatlied  a  weapon  of 
burnished  steel  that  shone  and  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  hand¬ 
ed  it  with  the  newest  air  to  the  officer,  who  finding  it  exactly 
three  feet  long,  returned  it  with  a  bow.  Thereupon  the  gal- 
laut  raised  his  hat  and  crying,  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  jiasstnl 
un  amidst  thi^  plaudits  of  the  mob.  Then  came  onotht'r — a 
better  courtier  still — who  wore  a  blade  but  two  feet  long, 
whereat  the  people  laughed,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  his 
honor’s  dignity.  Then  came  a  third,  a  sturdy  old  officer  of 
the  army,  girded  with  a  rapier  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  be¬ 
yond  her  Majesty’s  pleasure  ;  at  him  they  raised  a  great  shout 
and  most  of  the  spectators  (but  especially  those  who  were 
armorers  or  cutlers  )lauglied  very  heartily  at  the  breakage  which 
would  ensue.  But  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  old  cam. 
paigner,  coolly  unbuckling  his  sword  and  bidding  his  servant 
carry  it  home  again,  passed  through  unarmed,  to  the  great' in¬ 
dignation  of  all  the  spectators.  They  relieved  themselves  in 
some  degree  by  hooting  a  tall  blustering  fellow  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  weapon,  who  stopped  short  on  coming  in  sigfit  of  the 
preparations,  and  after  a  little  consideration  turned  back  again ; 
but  all  this  time  no  rapier  hod  been  broken  although  it  was 
high  noon,  and  all  cavaliers  of  any  quality  or  appearance  were 
taking  their  way  towards  Saint  Paul’s  churchyard. 

During  these  proceedings  Master  Graham  had  stood  apart, 
strictly  confining  himself  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
taking  little  heed  of  anything  beyond.  He  stepped  forward 
iiow'as  a  richly  dressed  gentleman  on  foot,  followed  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  attendant,  was  seen  advancing  up  the  hill. 

As  this  person  threw  nearer,  the  crowd  8top])ed  their  clamor 
and  bent  forward  with  eager  looks.  Master  Graliam  standing 
alone  in  the  gateway,  and  the  stranger  coming  slowly  towards 
him,  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  set  face  to  face.  The  nobleman 
(for  he  looked  one)  hod  a  haughty  and  disdainful  air,  which 
bespoke  the  slight  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  citizen. — 
The  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  presen  ed  tlie  resolute  bearing 
of  one  who  was  not  to  be  frowned  down  or  daunted,  and  who 
cared  very  little  for  any  nobility  but  that  of  worth  and  nian- 
hootl.  It  was,  perhaps,  some  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
each,  of  these  feelings  in  the  other,  that  infused  a  more  stem 
expression  into  their  regards  as  they  came  closer  together. 

”  Your  rapier,  worthy  Sir  !” 

At  the  instant  that  he  pronounced  these  words  Graham 
started,  and  falling  back  some  paces,  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
dagger  in  his  bolt. 

“You  are  the  man  whose  horse  1  used  to  hold  before  the 
Bowyer’s  doer  ?  You  are  that  man  7  Speak  !  ” 

“  Out,  you  ’prentice  hound !  ”  said  the  other. 

“You  are  he!  I  know  you  well !  ”  cried  Gmham.  “Let 
no  man  step  between  us  two,  or  I  shall  be  his  murderer.” 
With  that  he  drew  his  dagger  and  rushed  in  upon  him. 

The  stranger  had  drawn  his  w'eapon  from  the  scabbard 
ready  for  the  scrutiny,  before  a  word  was  spoken.  He  made 
a  thrust  at  his  assailant,  but  the'  dagger  which  Graham  clutched 
in  his  left  hand  being  the  dirk  in  use  at  the  time  for  parrying 
such  blows  promptly-  turned  the  point  aside.  They  closed. 
The  dagger  fell  rattling  upon  the  ground,  iind  Graham  wrest¬ 
ing  his  adversary’s  sword  from  his  grasp,  plunged  it  through 
his  heart.  As  he  drew  it  out  it  snapped  in  two,  learing  a 
fragment  in  the  dead  man’s  body. 

All  this  passed  so  swiftly  that  the  bystanders  looked  on 
without  an  effort  to  interfere  ;  but  the  man  was  no  sooner  down 
than  an  uproar  broke  forth  which  rent  the  air.  The  attendant 
rushing  through  the  gate  proclaimed  that  his  master,  a  noble¬ 
man,  had  been  set  ujion  and  slain  by  a  citizen ;  the  word 
quickly  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  Saint  Paul’s  cathedral 
and  every  book-shop,  ordinarv’,  and  smoking-house  in  tlie 
churchyard  poured  out  its  streams  of  cavaliers  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  who,  mingled  together  in  a  dense  tumultuous  body, 
struegled,  sword  in  hand,  toward  the  spot. 

With  equal  impetuosity  and  stimulating  each  other  by  loud 
cries  and  shouts,  the  citizens  and  common  people  took  up  the 
quarrel  on  their  side,  and  .encircling  Master  Graham  a  hun¬ 
dred  deep,  forced  him  from  the  gate.  In  vain  he  waved  the 
broken  sword  above  his  head,  crying  that  he  would  die  on 
London’s  threshold  for  their  sacred  homes.  They  bore  him 
on,  and  ever  keeping  him  in  the  midst  so  that  no  man  could 
attack  him,  fought  their  w’ay  into  the  city. 

The  clash  of  swords  and  roar  of  voices,  the  dust  and  heat 
and  pressure,  the  trampling  under  fiait  of  men,  the  distracted 
looks  and  shrieks  of  women  at  the  wimlows  above  as  th«>y  re¬ 
cognized  their  relatives  or  lovers  in  the  crowd,  tlie  rapid  toll¬ 
ing  of  alarm  bells,  the  furious  rage  and  passion  of  the  scene 
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wen*  6*eiful.  Those  who  being  on  the  outskirts  of  ea«-h  crowd  | 
rould  use  their  weapons  with  eft'ert  fought  desperately,  while  i 
those  behind  maddened  with  baffled  rage  struck  at  each  other 
over  the  heads  of  those  before  them,  and  crushed  their  own 
fellows.  Wherever  the  broken  sword  was  seen  above  the 
people’s  heads,  towards  that  spot  the  cavaliers  made  a  new 
rush.  Everj’  one  of  these  charges  was  mark»*d  by  sudden  gaps 
in  the  throng  wltere  men  were  trodden  down,  but  as  fast  as 
they  were  made,  the  tide  swept  over  them,  and  still  tlie  multi¬ 
tude  pressed  on  again,  a  confused  mass  of  swords,  dubs,  staves, 
broken  plumes,  fragments  of  rich  cloaks  ami  doublets,  and  an¬ 
gry  blowing  faces,  all  mixed  up  together  in  inextricable  dis¬ 
order. 

The  design  of  the  people  was  to  force  Master  Graham  to 
take  refuge  in  his  dwelling,  and  to  defend  it  until  the  author¬ 
ities  could  interfere  or  they  could  gain  time  for  parley.  But  ■ 
cither  from  ignorance,  or  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
they  stopped  at  his  old  house  which  was  closely  shut.  Some 
time  was  lost  in  boating  the  doors  open  and  passing  him  to 
the  fr(»nt.  About  a  score  of  the  boldest  of  the  other  party 
threw  themselves  into  the  torrent  while  this  was  being  done, 
and  feaching  the  door  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  cut 
him  off  from  his  defenders. 

“  I  nevor  will  turn  in  such  a  righteous  cause,  so  help  me 
Heaven  !”  cried  Graham  in  a  voice  that  at  last  made  itself 
heard,  and  confrohting  them  as  he  spoke.  “  Least  of  all  will 
I  turn  upon  this  threshold  w'hich  owes  its  desolation  to  such 
men  as  ye.  I  give  no  quatter,  and  I  w'ill  have  none !  Strike  !” 

For  a  moment  they  stood  at  bay.  At  that  moment  a  shot 
from  an  unseen  hand — appanmtly  fired  by  some  person  who 
had  gained  access  to  one  of  the  opposite  houses, — struck 
Graham  in  the  brain  and  he  fell  dead.  A  wail  was  heard  in 
the  air ;  many  people  in  the  concourse  cried  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit  glide  across  the  little  casement  window  of  the 
Bowyer’s  house. 

A  dead  silence  succeeded.  After  a  short  time  seme  of  the 
flushed  and  heated  throng  lay  down  their  arms  and  softly  car¬ 
ried  the  body  within  doors.  Others  fell  off  or  slunk  away  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  others  whispen'd  together  in  groups, 
and  before  a  numerous  guard,  which  then  rode  up,  could  mus¬ 
ter  in  die  street,  it  was  nearly  empty. 

Those  who  carried  Master  Graham  to  the  bed  up-stairs  j 
were  shocked  to  see  a  woman  lying  beneath  the  window  with 
her  hands  clasped  together.  After  trying  to  recover  her  in 
vain,  they  laid  her  near  the  citizen,  who  still  retained,  tightly 
grasped  in  his  right  hand,  the  first  and  last  sword  that  was 
broken  diat  day  at  Lud  Gate. 

The  Giant  utten*d  these  concluding  words  with  sudden  pre¬ 
cipitation,  and  on  the  instant  the  strange  light  which  had  filled 
the  hall  faded  away.  .loe  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  eastern 
window,  and  saw  the  first  pale  gleam  of  morning.  He  turned 
his  head  again  towanls  the  other  window  in  which  the  Giants 
had  been  seated.  It  was  emjity.  The  cask  of  wdne  was 
gtme,  and  he  could  dimly  make  out  that  the  two  great  figures 
stood  mute  and  motionless  upon  their  pedestals. 

After  rubbing  his  eyes  and  wondering  for  full  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  observed  morning  come  creeping  on,  he 
yielded  to  the  drowsiness  which  overpowcreil  him,  and  fell 
into  a  refreshing  slumber.  When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  day; 
the  building  was  open,  and  workmen  were  busily  engaged  in 
removing  the  vestiges  of  last  night’s  feast. 

Stealing  gently  down  the  little  stairs,  and  assuming  the  air 
of  some  early  lounger  who  had  dropped  in  from  the  street,  he 
walkeil  up  to  the  foot  of  each  pedestal  in  turn,  and  attentively 
examined  the  figure  it  supported.  There  could  be  no  tloubt 
about  the  features  of  either ;  he  recollected  the  exact  expres¬ 
sion  they  had  worn  at  different  passages  of  their  conversation, 
and  recognized  in  every  line  and  lineament  the  Giants  of  the 
night.  Assured  tliat  it  was  no  vision  but  that  he  had  heard 
and  seen  w'ith  his  own  proper  senses,  he  walked  forth,  deter¬ 
mining  at  all  hazards  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Guildhall  again 
that  evening.  Ho  further  resolved  to  sU^ep  all  day,  so  that  he 
might  be  very  wakeful  and  vigilant,  and  above  all  that  he  might 
take  notice  of  the  figures  at  the  precise  moment  of  their  be¬ 
coming  animated  and  subsiding  into  their  old  state,  which  he 
greatly  reproached  himself  for  not  having  done  already. 

CORRESPO.NDENCE. 

To  Master  Humphrey: 

“  Sir — Before  you  procep«l  any  further  in  your  account  of 
your  friends  and  what  you  say  and  do  when  you  meet  together, 
excuse  me  if  I  proffer  my  claim  to  be  elected  to  one  of  the 


vacant  chairs  in  that  old  room  of  yours.  Don’t  reject  me 
without  full  consideration,  for  if  you  do  you’ll  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards— you  will  upon  my  life. 

I  enclose  my  card,  sir,  in  this  letter.  I  never  was  ashamed 
of  my  name,  and  I  never  shall  be.  I  am  considered  a  devil¬ 
ish  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  I  aM  up  to  the  character.  If  you 
want  a  reference,  ask  any  of  the  m«'n  at  our  club.  Ask  any 
fellow  w’ho  goes  there  to  write  his  letters,  what  sort  of  conver¬ 
sation  mine  is.  Ask  him  if  he  thinks  I  have  the  sort  of  voice 
that  will  suit  your  deaf  friend,  and  make  him  hear,  if  he  can 
hear  any  thing  at  all.  Ask  the  serv  ants  what  they  think  of 
me.  There’s  not  a  rascal  among  ’em,  sir,  but  will  tremble  to 
hear  my  name.  That  reminds  me— don’t  you  say  too  much 
about  tliat  housekeeper  of  vours  ;  it’s  a  low  subject,  damned 
low. 

‘  I  tell  you  what,  sir.  If  yon  vote  me  into  one  of  those 
empty  chairs,  you  ’ll  have  among  you  a  man  with  a  fund  of 
gentlemanly  information  that  ’ll  astonish  you.  1  can  lot  ymt 
into  a  few  anecdotes  about  some  fine  women  of  title,  that  are 
quite  high  life,  sir — the  tip-top  sort  of  thing.  I  know*  the 
name  of  every  man  who  has  been  out  on  an  affair  of  honor 
within  the  last  fiva-and-twenty  years  ;  I  know  the  private  par¬ 
ticulars  of  every  cross  and  sc] nubble  that  has  taken  place  upon 
the  turf,  at  the  gaming-table  or  elsewhere,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time.  I  have  been  cnlbnl  the  gentlemanly  chronicle. 
You  may  consider  yourself  a  lucky  dog ;  upon  my  soul  you 
may  congratulate  yourself,  though  I  say  so. 

“  It ’s  an  uncommon  govxl  notion  that  of  yours,  not  letting 
any  body  know  where  you  live.  I  have  tried  it,  but  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  anxiety  respecting  me  which  has  fouml  me  out. 
Your  deaf  friend  is  a  cunning  fellow  to  keep  his  name  so  close. 
I  have  tried  that  too,  but  have  always  failed.  I  shall  be  jmmd 
to  make  his  acquaintance — tell  him  so,  with  my  compliments. 

*'  You  must  have  been  a  quet*r  fellow  when  you  wen*  a  child, 
confounded  queer.  It ’s  odil  all  that  about  the  picture  in  your 
first  paper — prosy,  but  told  in  a  devilish  gentlemanly  sort  o 
w'ay.  In  places  like  that,  I  could  come  in  with  great  cfl’ec 
with  a  toiM’h  of  life — Don’t  you  fi*el  that  T 

“  I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  your  next  paper  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  your  frignds  live  upon  th«  premises,  and  at  your  expense, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  the  case.  If  I  am  right  in  this 
impression,  I  know  a  charming  fellow  (an  excellent  compa;  .  i 
and  most  delightful  company)  who  will  lie  proud  to  join  you. 
Some  years  ago  he  seconileil  a  great  many  prize-fighters,  and 
once  fought  an  amateur  match  himself ;  since  then,  lie  has 
driven  several  mails,  broken  at  iliflerent  periods  all  the  lamps 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  (Oxford-street,  and  six  times  carriinl 
away  every  bell-handle  in  BhH>msbui-y-square,  besides  turning 
off  the  gas  in  various  thoroughfan*s.  In  point  of  gentleman- 
lincss  he  is  unrivaled,  aiul  I  should  say  that,  next  to  myself, 
ho  is  of  all  men  the  best  suited  to  your  puqiose. 

“  Expecting  your  reply, 

“  I  am,  &c.  &c.” 

Master  Humphrey  informs  this  gentleman  that  his  applica¬ 
tion,  both  as  it  concerns  himself  and  his  friend,  is  rejected. 

1  [To  be  continued.] 


THE  BODY-SNATCHERS.” 

In  one  of  the  middle  counties  of  Scotland,  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  on  the  eastern  or  the  western  side  of  the  great  spinal 
ridge  of  mountains  by  which  the  said  country,  northwartl  of 
I  the  Forth  and  lay,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  exposed 
to  the  cold  east  winds  which  come  from  continental  Europe, 
and  the  other  to  tlie  soft  but  dripping  gales  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
in  one  of  those  coundes  there  is  a  beautiful  little  river,  the 
primary  streams  of  which  are  collected  from  a  mouy  table 
land  of  great  elevation,  and  of  the  most  hleak,  blackened, 
and  forbiilding  character.  When  collected,  they  dtyice  down 
a  steep  slope  of  many  hundred  feet ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
slope  they  dash  over  a  rock  of  great  elevation,  forming  a  cub- 
cude  which  is  beautiful  at  all  times,  and  truly  splvndid  during 
the  heavy  falls  of  rain  to  which  such  districts  are  subject  in 
the  autumn.  Immediately  at  the  liottum  of  the  fall  the  river 
becomes  tranquil,  and  even  expands  into  a  lake,  upon  whoso 
surface  not  a  sunbeam  fulls  fur  several  months  during  the  w  iii- 

*  This  coiitributiAD  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distir  rslied  Author 
though  we  ere  aot  at  liberty  to  give  his  name 
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ter.  Tbit  lake  is  itself  a  lovely  sheet  of  water ;  and  there 
are  some  associations  connected  with  it,  that  render  it  dear  to 
every  lover  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  character  of  Scotland. 
At  the  lower  part  of  it  there  are  a  rustic  church,  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  and  a  scboolhouse ;  in  the  latter  of  which  there  once 
lived  a  poet,  wLo  is,  perhaps,  the  last  writer  of  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and  his  simple  muse  was 
perchance  the  spark  at  which  the  more  brilliant  light  of  the 
amiable  Dr.  Beattie,  the  author  of  the  *  Minstrel,*  was  enkin¬ 
dled.  The  little  churchyard  is  full  of  monumental  scraps  of 
this  rural  bard’s  production  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pure 
morality  and  sweet  cadence  of  these,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  model  of  rural  cemeteries ;  while  the  loneliness  of  the 
place  throws  over  it  a  sepulchral  shade,  which  is  in  delightful 
harmony  with  such  meditations  as  a  place  of  this  description 
csdis  forth.  Reposing  upon  the  little  bank  of  camomile, 
against  the  western  edge  of  the  schoolhouse,  which,  in  times 
long  gone  by,  was  the  favorito  reclining  place  of  the  bard  in 
summer  evening,  and  looked  along  the  lake  in  the  direction  of 
the  waterfall,  there  is  a  sc;nc  to  which  Poussin  or  Claude 
could  hardly  do  justice.  If  a  gentle  wind  is  on  the  lake,  and 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  steal  toward  it  through  the  gor¬ 
ges  of  the  rifled  rocks  and  the  dark  brown  heather,  it  flings 
back  the  light  in  countless  rainbow  links,  blended  in  the  most 
curious  manner,  and  readily  explaining  how  the  former  inhab¬ 
itants  of  such  places  should,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  mind 
(for  knowledge  was  not  then  to  be  found,)  have  peopled  such 
localities  with  flitting  spirits,  and  with  fairy  elves.  On  one’s 
right,  the  precipice,  down  which  the  adventurous  Wallace  de¬ 
scended  to  the  attack  of  a  neighboring  fortress,  then  garri¬ 
soned  by  the  Jilnglish,  rises,  ledge  over  ledge,  and  crag  over 
crag,  to  the  height  of  some  1500  or  2000  feet.  High  in  the 
flue  of  this  rock  viwells  that  queen  of  the  Scottish  desert,  the 
golden  eagle,  while  on  the  erags  to  the  left  sundry  pairs  of 
her  progeny  have  taken  up  their  abode ;  and,  we  may  say 
with  truth,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  only  spot  among  the  Cale¬ 
donian  hills  where  six,  or  even  four  eagles  may  be  seen  in  the 
sky,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  floating  in  that  splendid 
majesty  of  which  this  eagle  alone  is  the  typical  possessor. — 
One  hour  of  observation  in  such  a  place  as  this  is  worth  more 
than  ninety  spent  in  all  the  museums,  or  other  artificial  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  subjects  that  human  skill,  and  labor,  and  ex¬ 
pense  have  ever  brought,  or  can  bring  together. 

From  the  lake  downward,  the  river  threads  the  middle, 
open,  wild,  but  lovely  glen,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
miles,  descending  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  extent,  but  not 
forming  any  remarkable  cascade  or  exhibiting  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  feature  at  any  part  of  the  descent.  This  is  continuous 
until  the  gorge  of  the  mountains  is  arrived  at;  and  here  a 
new  scene  begins.  The  velocity  of  the  river  has  worn  for  it¬ 
self  a  channel  some  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  extending 
many  miles'  in  length,  not  only  through  the  sand  and  gravel, 
and  other  ruins  of  the  mountains,  but  through  the  red  sand¬ 
stone  and  all  the  softer  rocks :  and  it  has  carried  the  frag¬ 
ments  sheer  onward  to  the  sea,  where  very  extensive  pebbly 
beaches  have  been  formed  by  the  conflict  between  its  action 
and  that  of  the  tide.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  singular 
chum  along  which  it  flows,  its  destructive  powers  have  been 
partisdly  arrested  by  a  dyke  of  precious  jasper,  which  here 
seems  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
which,  from  its  beauty,  would  be  of  great  value  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  stone,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  and  labor  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  polishing  it.  Hard  as  it  is,  this  jasper  has  not  w  holly 
withstood  the  action  of  the  stream ;  for  it  is  worn  into  a  deep 
notch,  and  a  pool  has  been  scooped  above  it,  while  a  cascade 
thunders  over  the  other  side,  adding  the  deep  tones  of  its  mu¬ 
sic  to  the  softer  and  sweeter  notes  of  the  songsters,  where¬ 
with  the  neighboring  groves  abound.  Immediately  over  it 
there  stands  a  monument  of  mock-antiquity,  styled  the  goblin 
turna — Scottice  ‘  The  Dolly  Tower;’  and  firmly  believed  to  bo 
haiinted  by  su]iernatural  beings. 

From  this  highly  picturesque  commencement,  the- doll  or 
ra^’ine,  which  has  probably  been  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
course  of  formation,  winds  onward  in  a  very  beautiful  manner, 
now  narrowing  into  gorges,  where  one  might  almost  leap  from 
rock  to  rock ;  and  anon  Expanding  into  pools,  bored  by  soft 
little  meadows  from  which  the  banks  ascend  in  easy  and  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful  slopes.  At  the  top  of  one  of  tliese  there 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  are  hoary  with  time,  and 
horrible  to  the  rustics  because  of  the  supematuml  beings 
which  they  verily  believe— -or  used,  not  many  years  ago,  to 
believe,  hold  their  midnight  levels  here.  The  parish  of  which 
this  ruin  was  once  Uio  church,  has  long  been  united  to  an  ad¬ 


joining  one ;  and  no  sound  has  been  heard  wdthin  the  walls  of 
tliis  one,  since  the  Catholic  limes.  The  inhabitants  are  most 
sturdy  Presbyterians ;  and  thus  the  fact  of  the  old  church  be¬ 
ing  a  Catholic  remain,  conspires,  with  the  supposed  assem- . 
blage  of  spirits,  to  render  these  ruins  pecularly  obnoxious  to 
;  them.  Accordingly,  the  whole  fabric  and  its  adjuncts  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  time;  for  no  man  will  venture  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  particle  of  the  materials,  or  a  twig  of  the  trees  in 
the  church-yard,  which  exhibit  strong  instances  of  decay. — 
The  only  use  to  which  this  ground  is  appropriated,  is  the  in- 
j  humation  of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  suicide,  a  crime 
I  which  is  melancholy  every  where,  and  which  is  held  in  such 
I  abhorrence  by  the  rustics  of  this  part  of  Scotland,  that  were 
I  they  to  know  the  resting-piace  of  the  body  of  one  who  had 
I  been  guilty  of  it,  they  would  tear  it  from  its  place  of  sepul- 
I  chre,  rend  it  in  pieces,  and  scatter  it  over  the  desert  as  food 
^  for  the  raven.  Therefore,  when  any  hapless  person  commits 
I  this  sad  and  sickening  crime,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
I  the  old  church-yard  now  mentioned,  the  body  is  brought  si- 
I  lently  hither  under  the  cloud  of  night,  interred  without  cere- 
^  mony,  and  the  turf  over  it  so  smoothed  as  that  no  one  shall 
I  discover  at  the  dawn  of  the  moining  what  has  been  done  du- 
I  ring  the  night. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  an  amiable  but  thoughtless  young 
I  girl,  of  the  name  of  Mary  Lindsey,  had  been  crossed  in  love ; 

!  and,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  feeling,  she  had  flung  herself 
into  the  pool,  and  by  one  rash  act  terminated  her  love  and 
her  days  together.  Her  sorrowing  friends — for  except  this 
unfortunate  love  feeling,  she  was  an  amiable  and  excellent 
girl — resolved  to  bury  her  body  in  the  haunted  church-yard 
under  cloud  of  night,  and  within  the  guardianship  of  those 
unearthly  things  which  were  currently  believed  to  keep  nightly 
watch  there. 

In  advance  about  five  miles  distant  from  this  scene  of  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty  and  romances  of  goblins,  there  lives,  and  haply 
lives  still,  a  medical  man  of  no  small  eminence  in  all  the 
parts  of  Jiis  profession,  and  of  great  worth  as  a  man.  This 
gentleman  heui  two  apprentices,  both  lads  of  promise ;  and 
one  of  them  at  least  of  high  public  name  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  other,  and,  we  may  add,  the  more  promising  of 
the  two,  found  an  early  grave  in  the  jungles  of  Hindostan.— 
These  young  gentlemen  were  zealous  withal  in  their  studies. 
They  had  nearly  got  by  rote  the  delightful  little  volume  of 
the  great  Chepelden,  they  had  scrutinized  every  plate  in  Al- 
binus,  and  they  had  carefully  conned  the  laborious  prelec¬ 
tions  of  Fyffe.  All  this,  however,  was  mere  book  learning  ; 
and  they  longed  for  a  demonstration  of  the  human  subject 
itself.  Hearing  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mary  Lindsey,  and 
knowing  the  place  of  her  intended  sepulchre,  they  resolved  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  body,  as  the  only  one  of  which  they 
could  by  possibility  get  hold.  In  the  town  where  they  lived, 
a  public  tlioroughfara  bisected  the  church-yard;  and  besides 
this,  there  were  w-atchmen  and  lookers  from  the  windows  on 
every  side,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  night,  and  to  have  dese¬ 
crated  the  tomb  there,  would  have  exposed  them  to  serious 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  Therefoi'e,  they  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  suicide,  and  learned  the  night  of  the 
interment,  than  they  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  self- 
devoted  victim,  unknown  to  any  one  but  themselves.  It  was 
during  the  summer,  which  in  that  part  of  Scotland  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  sweet,  that  they  put  their  design  in  execution.  Closing 
their  master’s  surgery  at  the  usual  Lour,  they  marched  along ; 
and  the  hope  of  possessing  a  first  subject  for  dissection,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  feeling  the  length  of  their  way,  which 
might  be  some  seven  or  eight  miles  across  a  very  delightful 
part  of  the  country,  and  when  the  various  wild  flowers,  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  the  field  bean,  were  perfuming  the  nocturnal  air 
with  unrivalled  fragrance. 

They  reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  crossed  the  rustic 
wooden  bridge ;  the  stilly  pool  above  them  reflecting  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  nocturnal  sky  like  a  faithful  mirror.  They  as¬ 
cended  the  opposite  banks  threading  the  balmy  brakes,  and 
gained  the  portal  of  the  abode  of  the  ancient  dead,  the  whole 
wall  of  which,  by  the  decay  of  time,  has  become  one  succes¬ 
sion  of  gatelcss  entrances.  Twilight  lingers  there  during  the 
live-long  summer  night ;  and  thus  the  old  church  with  its 
tower,  the  dark  yew-tree  which  had  witnessed  the  burial  of 
many  generations  of  men  long  forgotten,  and  all  the  other  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  wild  and  haunted  locality,  came  sharply  out 
against  the  silver  gray  of  the  evening  sky.  How  were  they 
to  proceed  7  It  was  resolved  that  one  should  climb  into  the 
yew-tree,  veil  himself  in  its  dork  foliage,  note  the  place  of 
se^plture,  and  descend  and  join  ike  other  when  the  mourners 
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wer»  gone.  The  other  betook  hiin:4elf  to  the  shelter  of  one 
of  the  ruined  isles  of  the  church,  which  it  was  known  none 
of  the  parties  attending  the  funeral  would  dare  to  enter  at 
the  dead  hour  of  midnight.  These  aisles  were  vaulted,  and 
the  vaults  still  held  their  places,  notwithstanding  the  slipping 
of  the  grey  slates,  and  the  decay  of  the  beams  and  boards 
which  had  supported  the  external  roof.  The  bel*,  too,  hung 
naked  in  the  little  tower,  with  various  ends  of  beam  ami 
pieces  of  board  around  it,  which,  from  the  cause  already  men¬ 
tioned,  no  rustic  would  dare  to  touch.  It  was  the  same  with 
two  great  oaken  cofHns  of  ancient  date,  which  were  placed  on 
end  in  the  aisle,  where  the  would-be  anatomist  sheltered  him¬ 
self,  and  they  leaned  slantingly  against  the  wall,  by  which 
means  the  outer  part  of  the  end  was  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor.  These  coflins  were  of  great  weight  and 
thickness,  and  the  length  of  time  which  they  had  been  in  the 
ground  had  given  them  the  blackness  of  ebony.  In  one  of 
these  ancient  coflins,  the  more  cautious  of  our  adventurers  en¬ 
sconced  himself,  until  his  coadjutor  should  come  to  tell  liim 
that  the  party  were  gone  and  the  place  of  sepulture  was  as¬ 
certained.  Thus  each  party  *  took  his  position,’  as  military 
men  say,  with  such  tactics  as  he  deemed  best  fur  ultimately 
'  carrying’  the  body  of  Mary  Lindsey. 

Several  hours  passed  in  these  positions,  not  very  pleasantly, 
as  may  be  understood,  to  him  who  was  ensconced  in  the  old 
cotfin  within  the  haunted  church ;  but  of  what  he  saw  or  what 
he  fancied,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record.  Hearing  is  the  un¬ 
toward  sense  in  such  situations;  and  at  all  shiftings  of  the 
wind,  the  little  hurricanes  and  gUsts  will  sport  for  a  time. — 
These  whispered  through  the  sprays,  rattled  the  loose  boards 
and  slates,  and  something  struck  the  old  bell,  and  owls  (there 
were  several  in  the  neighborhood)  filled  up  the  nocturnal  con¬ 
cert.  The  coflin  occupier  became  alarmed.  He  raised  him¬ 
self  on  tiptoe.  His  weight  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cotfin 
which  was  otf  the  floor,  swung  it  from  its  poise,  and  over  it 
fell  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  not  hurting  the  adventurer,  but 
holding  him  in  a  trap  from  which  he  had  no  power  of  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  sound  and  its  echo  from  the  vault  into  the  trees, 
terrified  him  in  the  yew-tree,  and  he  lost  his  hold,  tumbled 
headlong,  and  stunned  himself  to  insensibility,  in  which  state 
he  lay  he  knew  not  how  many  hours.  While  he  lay  thus,  the 
funeral  was  performed,  and  not  a  trace  left  on  the  sod ;  and 
when  he  came  to  his  senses,  it  was  a  fine  sunny  morning,  and 
the  ancient  sward  of  the  church-yard  showed  not  a  trace  of 
disturbance.  He  looked  around  for  his  companion,  but  found 
him  not.  He  however  heard  a  strange  thumping  in  the 
church :  and  upon  entering  the  aisle  he  heard  the  melancholy 
complaint — “  It’s  me  aneth  [under]  the  coffin !”  Finding 
that  his  unaided  strength  was  unable  to  remove  this  prema¬ 
ture  dwelling  from  his  associate,  he  obtained  a  stake  from  an 
adjoining  pailing,  and  using  that  as  a  lever,  and  the  stave  as 
a  fulcrum,  delivered  the  mourner  from  his  prison-house.  This 
being  done,  the  pair  wended  their  way  back  to  the  town, 
where  they  arrived  about  mid-day,  jaded  and  fatigued,  but 
without  the  body  of  Mary  Lindsey ;  and  this,  we  believe,  be¬ 
gan  and  ended  the  adventures  of  both  of  them  in  the  ignoble 
act  of  body-snatching. 
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ji  Sermon,  priacked  tn  HoUit  otreet  Church,  Boston,  on  FnaUDa^ 
Morning,  April  2,  liJ40. 


Blf  JOHN  PIERPONT. 


2  Chron.  XXVlll.  10 _ Are  there  not  with  you,  even  with  you,  sins 

ii^ainit  the  Lord  your  God? 

This  question  was  addressed  by  Oded,  a  Samaritan  prophet 
of  God,  to  the  captains  of  the  host  of  Israel,  who,  having  slain 
in  battle  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  valiant  men  of  Judah 
—because  Judah,  as  a  nation,  had  followed  Ahaz  their  king, 
in  forsaking  the  God  of  their  fathers — were  returning  to  the 
royal  city  of  Israel,  and  had  already  approached  its  gates, 
with  much  spoil,  and  with  two  hundred  thousand  captives — 
women,  sons  and  daughters  of  Judah.  This  bold  prophet 
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i  tells  these  triumphing  soldiers  that  it  was  for  the  sins  of  Judah 
j  that  God  had  delivered  these  captives  into  their  hands;  “  And 
I  now,”  adds  he,  ”  yo  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of 
j  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  fur  bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto  you. 

I  But,  are  there  not  with  you,  even  with  you,  sins  against  the 
I  Lord  your  God  I  Now  hear  me,  therefore,  and  deliver  the 
{  captives  again,  which  ye  have  taken  captive  of  your  brethren; 

'  fur  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you.” 

I  This  was,  certainly,  very  plain  speaking,  for  one  poor 
prophet  who  stood,  single  handed,  against  a  host  of  armed 
I  men,  flushed  with  victory — their  swords  scarcely  yet  dry  from 
I  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
I  their  two  hundred  thousand  captives  following  in  their  train. 
But,  from  a  little  historical  fragment  like  this,  that  preserves, 
in  their  original  connection,  the  words  before  us,  we  s**«  what 
sort  of  men  the  prophets  of  God  used  to  be ;  what  those  who 
8{>eak  in  his  name  and  for  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  al¬ 
ways  ought  to  be ;  and  what  those  who  are  true  to  tbair  office, 
as  interpreters  of  his  law,  always  will  be. 


The  question  which  this  intrepid  prophet  of  Jehovah  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  captains  of  Israel’s  hosts,  seems  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  when  addressed,  by  one  of  those  who, 
in  this  Commonwealth,  or  in  this  great  community  of  Com¬ 
monwealths,  are  officially  called  to  speak  of  ”  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,”  to  this  great  people,  or  to  the 
rulers  of  this  people,  on  a  day  like  this ;  when,  by  the  voice 
of  those  rulers  themselves,  we  are  called  to  acts  of  general 
and  public  humiliation  of  ourselves  before  Gotl.  “  Are  there 
not  with  you,  even  with  you,  sins  against  the  Lard  your  God  ?” 

We  are  called  together  ti>-day,  iny  Christian  friends,  not  as 
individuals,  to  consider  that  part  of  our  conduct  which  begins 
and  ends  with  ourselves,  in  our  own  persons,  of  our  domestic 
relations ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  now  propose  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  personally.  Nor  are  we  convoked  by  the  voice  of 
civil  authority,  to  consider  our  relations  to  each  other  as  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  Christian  church  or  congregation  ;  and  I 
shall  therefore,  not  speak  of  affairs  that  pertain  to  this  church 
or  society ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  make  any  allusion  to  any  thing 
private  or  personal  or  parochial.  Nor  yet,  when  speaking,  as 
I  do  mean  to  speak,  of  public,  state,  or  national  affairs,  do  I 
intend  to  speak,  nor  shall  I  allow  myself  to  speak  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  partizan,  of  any  badge,  party  or  interest;  for  such  I  am 
not,  and  such  I  will  not  be — but  simply  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  as  a  Christian  moralist,  as  an  observer  of  events,  and 
as  a  lover  of  his  race :  as  am  observer,  especially,  of  the  j>euplo 
of  this  great  and  gotnl  land,  of  the  mortd  laws  of  the  Creator, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this  land  bear  upon 
those  laws;  and  those  laws,  in  turn,  upon  the  people  of  this 
land. 

The  Chief  Magistrate,  in  his  proclamation  says — ”  I  invite 
the  whole  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  assemble,  on  that 
day,  in  their  usual  places  of  public  worship,  and,  collectively 
and  individually,  lo  reflect  with  humble  contrition,  on  the  imr 
perfection  of  their  services.”  This,  indeed,  is  daintily 
enough  expressed — as  if  the  imperfection  of  our  services  were 
all  that  for  which,  as  a  people,  we  ought  to  bow  ourselves  in 
deep  humiliation  before  God.  The  old  prophet  sisks — “  Are 
there  not  with  you,  even  with  you,  sins  against  the  Lord  your 
God?” 


Let  us  seriously  turn  our  attention  fur  a  while,  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Samaritan  prophet. 

Not  a  little  has  bees  said,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  by 
foreign  travellers,  especially  by  English  travellers,  of  the  boast¬ 
ful  spirit  of  our  countiymen.  It  is  (aid  that,  as  a  people,  we 
love  to  glorify  ourselves,  our  land,  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto.  In  our  own  eyes  we  are  the  cleverest,  the  richest, 
the  freest,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  enlightened,  and 
the  most  moral  people  in  the  world.  Now,  this  spirit  of 
boasting  is  offensive  to  our  English  brethren ;  and  the  reason 
is  very  obvious ;  for  it  is  showing  ourselves  to  them,  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  they  show  themselves  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  in  all  which,  if  it  be  not  ourselves,  there  is  proba- 
I  bly  not  a  prouder  or  more  boastful  nation  to  be  found.  And, 

!  when  we  consider  that  the  present  English,  and  the  present 
i  American  people,  are  brothers,  both  being  children  of  the 
I  same  maternal  stock,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  there  should 
!  be  a  great  family  likeness,  in  the  character  of  the  two  nations 
in  the  point  of  self-glorification ;  or  that  they  should  both 
seize  u^nm  the  same  subjects  ns  causes  of  self-commendation. 
The  genius  of  the  two  nations  is  essentially  similar.  Their 
currents  of  thought,  to  a  great  extent,  run  in  the  same  channels. 

I  The  objects  of  pursuit  are  very  much  the  same;  and  it  is 
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neither  to  be  denied,  nor  winked  out  of  sight,  that,  if  national  ;  we  not  abundant  reason  for  deep  humiliation,  in  the  sight  of 
boasting  is  ever  justifiable,  there  is  much  in  each  of  these  na-  |  God,  and  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  when  we  consider 
tions  to  justify  it.  i  — what  is  capable  of  abundant  proof,  if  any  one  should  dare 

For,  observe,  what  thia,  even  our  American  people,  has  i  to  deny  it — that  these  two  nations,  the  mother  and  the  daugh* 
done,  within  only  two  centuries.  See  a  great  part  of  a  vast  1  ter.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States- — nations  that  have 
continent  conquered  from  a  powerful  race,  from  a  multitude  1  done  more  for  the  last  half  century  than  all  the  rest  of  chris- 
of  nations,  of  brave  and  formidable  men.  See  its  forests  i  tendom,  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  through  Jesus 


cleared  away  by  the  free  woodman’s  axe,  and  replaced  by  j 
wide  and  waving  wheat  fields  and  pastures,  that  show  them¬ 
selves  in  green  and  gold  to  the  traveller,  who,  in  security, 
sweeps  through  them  on  roads  of  iron,  driven  by  a  power 
that  sets  winds  and  waters  at  defiance.  See  wigwams  sup¬ 
planted  by  cheerful  villages  and  splendid  cities.  See  its 
streams  and  waterfalls  driving  the  wheels  that  do  the  work  of  j 
millions  of  hands,  and  clothe  their  millions  of  men,  while  1 
they  have,  of  themselves,  neither  backs  to  clothe  nor  mouths  ! 
to  feed.  See  its  commerce  spreading  its  wings  to  every  wind 
of  every  zone,  and  plowing  the  bosom  of  every  sea,  and  bring¬ 
ing  home  its  fruits  and  its  treasures  from  the  multitude  of  the 
isles.  Then,  see  its  school-houses,  standing  modestly  by  the 
way-side,  and  inviting  to  their  shelter  and  their  discipline,  the 
children  of  the  whole  community — the  poorest  as  heartily  as  j 
the  richest:  its  tribunals  of  justice,  open,  uncorrupt,  and  gen-  | 
erally  incorruptible  ;  and  its  churches,  from  the  unpretending 
tabernacle,  built  of  logs,  to  the  splendid  sanctuary  of  granite 
or  marble,  calling  the  citizen  or  the  villager  to  enter  in  and 
bow  himself  before  the  High  God,  with  worship,  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  prayer  or  humiliation.  See  its  ships  of  war,  visiting  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  globe,  to  claim  redress  for  the  wrongs  ! 
that  savage  hordes  or  pirate  crews  dare  to  do  to  its  merchant  ! 
flag.  See  its  academies  and  colleges  pouring  forth  their  light  ; 
upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet  and  comfortable  j 
homes,  where  the  cultivator  of  the  field,  or  the  ingenious  ar-  l 
tisan  sits,  surrounded  by  his  loved  ones,  and  feels  that  he  and  ! 
they  ore  there  secure  from  the  hand  of  power.  Hear  the  I 
voice  of  praise  that  its  young  artists  are  exciting  in  other 
lands.  Head  the  history  of  its  deeds  in  arms  on  the  land  and  ' 
the  ocean;  and  the  outpourings  of  its  eliKjuence  from  the  I 
Senate  hall,  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  See  the  tide  of  its 
myriad  children  flowing  back,  wave  after  wave,  still  swelling 
and  towering,  till  it  pours  over  the  Alleghanies,  sweeps  across  ! 
the  infinite  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  dashes  up  against 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  See  her  philan¬ 
thropists,  like  the  Howards  of  her  mother  island,  visiting  and 
cheering  prisons,  and  laboring  to  infusu,  and  actually  infusing 
mure  and  more  of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  great  mass  of 
of  criminal  legislation.  Sec  them  reaching  their  arms  across 
the  Atlantic,  and,  joining  hands  with  the  philanthropists  of 
Britain,  translating  the  sacred  volume  into  all  the  languages 
of  the  globe,  making  its  presses  groan  with  the  holy  work  of 
multiplying  copies  of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  then  calling  up 
his  sons  and  its  daughters,  and  sending  them  forth  with  that 
holy  book,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  trust,  to 
•h^  its  blessed  light  upon  the  millions  who,  at  the  feet  of  a  | 
false  prophet,  or  around  the  altars  of  false  gods,  are  sitting 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Hear  the  voice  of  both  ! 
these  great  nations  sounding  across  the  oceans,  louder  than 
all  their  waters,  declaring  the  African  slave-trade  piracy,  and 
denouncing  against  it  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  see  one 
of  them,  at  least,  sending  forth  her  armaments  to  seize  those 
fiends  in  human  form  who  are  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  to  see 
the  law  enforced.  Hear  her,  too,  lifting  up  her  voice  to  her 
own  slaves,  and  bidding  them  be  free ;  and,  at  a  blow,  striking 
•if  the  chains — not  of  two  hundred  thousand  captives,  like 
those  before  Samaria’s  gates — but  of  eight  hundred  thousand, 
that  had  toiled  in  bondage  for  her  on  our  Indian  Isles. 

Have  not  these  nations,  then,  it  may  be  asked — have  not 
these  boastful  nations,  something  to  boast  ef  ?  something  in 
which — if  gloiy  may  ever  be  allowed — they  may  veil  glory  7 
Have  not  all  other  nations  heard  of  their  great  deeds,  and 
beheld  their  glory,  and  wondered  7  Have  not  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  nations  taken  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
marched  forth  in  their  congenial  might,  and  in  their  common 
majesty,  to  redeem  the  victims  of  oppression  7  and,  have  they 
not  gii^led  the  globe  with  tlie  golden  bunds  of  their  benefi¬ 
cent  power,  and  with  the  cords  of  their  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  7  j 

Well,  admit  all  this,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  all  true.  Admit 
moreover  that,  were  there  nothing  which  stern  justice  requires 
us  to  throw  into  the  other  basin  of  the  balance,  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  this  '  exceeding  weight  of  glory,’  there  would  be  am¬ 
ple  grounds  for  their  national  boasting.  But  is  it  so  7  Have 


Christ  our  Lord — the  two  most  commercial  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  the  wealthiest  by  means  of  their  commerce— the 
two  nations  that,  in  that  time,  have  raised  more  money  to 
publish  the  Bible  in  all  languages,  and  to  send  forth  the  her¬ 
alds  of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  Mahomedan  and  pagan 
lands,  than  all  the  other  Christian  nations  combined — that 
these  two  nations  have,  for  the  last  half  century  done,  and  at 
this  hour  are  doing,  more  to  injure  the  human  race — to  im¬ 
poverish  mankind — U»  destroy  the  health — to  break  down  the 
spirit — to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  human  family — in  one  word 
— done  more  to  destroy  mankind,  body  and  soul,  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  than  all  the  Mahomedan  and  all  the  pagan  na¬ 
tions  on  the  globe  !  These  tw’o  nations — the  freest  nations  of 
the  world,  and  the  most  enlightened,  if  we  may  receive  as 
true  their  own  opinions  of  themselves — the  most  Christian 
nations,  if  their  own  boastings  are  to  be  trusted — are  doing 
more,  at  this  hour,  by  means  of  their  wars  for  conquest,  by 
their  oppression  of  the  conquered,  and  by  their  poisonous 
drugs — to  desolate  God’s  earth,  to  break  down  his  kingdom 
upon  the  face  of  it,  and  to  efface  his  image  from  the  human 
soul,  than  is  done  by  all  other  nations,  Christian,  Mahome¬ 
dan,  and  I'agan  combined  ;  and  where,  after  all  their  boast¬ 
ing,  these  nations,  between  them,  have  invested  one  dollar  in 
the  means  of  Christian  salvation,  they  have  invested  ten  to 
corrupt  ainl  destroy  their  fellow  men,  in  body  and  in  spirit,  for 
time  and  far  eternity! 

I  say  not  which  of  these  great  destroyers  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures  and  of  his  glory  upon  earth,  has  been  the  greater.  The 
mother  has  had  the  greater  power — has  enjoyed  and  abused 
it  longer;  and  I  would  that  I  could  believe  that  her  action 
has  been  more  intense  according  to  her  power.  The  san¬ 
guinary  wars  by  which  she  has  subjugated  the  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  of  India,  and  the  stem  despotism  with  which  she  rules 
and  starves  them,  that  her  merchant  princes  may  roll  in  splen¬ 
dor  and  lap  themselves  in  voluptuousness,  have  a  voice  which 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  globe  cannot  keep  out  of  our  ears. 
“  A  more  beautiful  country,”  says  a  brether  clergyman  re¬ 
cently  of  this  city,”  ”  than  that  from  Cuddalore  to  Tanjore, 
(in  Madras)  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  The  dense  popu¬ 
lation  and  rich  soil  give  their  energies  to  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness.  But  the  taxes  and 
other  causes  keep  down  the  laborers  to  a  state  below  that  of 
our  Southern  slaves.”  ”  Turn  your  eyes  backward,”  says  a 
speaker  of  their  own,  no  longer  ago  than  last  September,! 
“  Turn  your  eyes  backward  upon  the  scenes  of  the  past  year. 
Go  with  me  into  the  North-West  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
presidency,  and  I  will  show  you  the  bleaching  skeletons  of 
five  hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  perished  of  hunger 
in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months.  Yes — died  of  hunger  in 
what  has  been  justly  called  the  granary  of  the  world.  The 
air,  for  miles,  was  poisoned  with  the  effluvia  emitted  from  the 
putrefying  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  rivers  were  choked  witli 
the  eorpses  thrown  into  their  channels.  Mothers  cast  their 
little  ones  beneath  the  rolling  waves  because  they  would  not 
see  them  draw  their  last  gasp  and  feel  them  stiffen  in  their 
arms.”  “Jackals  and  vultures  approached  and  fastened  upon 
the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children,  before  life  was  ex¬ 
tinct.  Madness,  disease,  despair  stalked  abroad,  and  no  hu¬ 
man^  power  present  to  arrest  their  progress.”  And  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  British  India,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  the  first. — 
Nor  was  the  event  extraordinary  or  unforeseen.  Far  from  it. 
Eighteen  hundred  thirty-five  witnessed  a  famine  in  the  North¬ 
ern  provinces.  Eighteen  hundred  thirty-three  beheld  one  in 
the  Eastern.  Eighteen  hundred  twenty-two  saw  one  in  the 
Deccan.  They  have  continued  to  increase  in  frequency  and 
extent  under  our  sway,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Clive,  a  famine  in  the  Bengal  pro¬ 
vinces  swept  off  three  millions !  and,  at  that  time,  the  British 
speculators  in  India  had  their  granaries  filled  to  repletion  with 
com.  Horrid  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life!  Three 
millions  died,  while  there  was  food  enough  and  to  spare  locked 
up  111  the  store  houses  of  the  rich.  To  add  to  the  horror  with 
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which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  regard  the  last  dreadful 
carnage,  (that  of  the  last  year,)  we  are  made  acquainted  by 
the  returns  of  the  custom  house,  with  the  fact  that  as  much 
grain  was  exported  from  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  as  would 
have  fed  the  half  million  who  perished,  for  a  w'hele  year  !” 
Yet  this  awful  oppression,  and  those  desolating  famines  must 
go  on,  that  England  may  extort  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  from  her  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos;  and  pop¬ 
pies  must  grow,  instead  of  wheat,  that,  at  her  cannon’s  mouth, 
she  may  force  her  opium  upon  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
the  Chinese;  while  some  one  solitary  Marshman,  perhaps,  is 
translating  the  Bible  of  the  Christians,  to  bring  these  count¬ 
less  millions  to  accept  the  religion  of  a  nation  that  stands 
ready,  at  this  moment,  to  destroy  one  half  of  them  by  war, 
that  it  may  destroy  the  other  half  by  poison ! 

And,  while  the  mother  nation  has  been  and  is  warring  thus 
against  the  personal,  s'jcial  and  moral  well-being  of  the  mill¬ 
ions  of  Eastern,  the  daughter  has  been,  with  her  poisons,  des¬ 
olating  and  demoralizing  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  isles ;  consuming,  with  the  burning  cup  of 
her  intoxication,  the  poor  remnants  of  once  powerful  tribes 
from  off  the  face  of  her  own  continent ;  and  investing,  as  at 
this  moment,  more  capital  in  producing,  and  diffusing  these 
waters  of  death  among  her  own  children  for  their  destruction, 
temporal  and  eternal,  than  all  that  she  invests  for  theic  de¬ 
fence,  their  government,  and  their  education  in  science,  mor¬ 
als,  and  religion,  and  thus  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  for 
time  and  for  eternity. 

While  the  mother  boasts— and  may  well  rejoice — that  she 
has  liberated  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  bondmen,  the 
daughter  still  holds  in  chains  more  than  three  times  that  num¬ 
ber  of  hers;  and  thus,  while  she  dooms  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  one  race  to  the  curse  of  slavery,  dooms  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  another,  and  that  other  her  own 
children,  to  the  three-fold  curse  of  indolence,  poverty  and  fear; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  master  and  the  slave  unite,  at 
one  end  of  her  vast  territority,  in  digging  a  bottomless  pit, 
into  which  the  earnings  of  honest  and  free  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise,  at  the  other  end,  are  plunged,  year  after  year,  and  for¬ 
ever  lost.  Meantime,  the  government  of  this  young  nation, 
more  weakly,  as  I  verily  believe,  if  not  more  wickedly,  ad¬ 
ministered,  than  the  government  of  any  other  cmlized  nation 
upon  earth,  which,  but  three  years  ago,  had  a  surplus  of  foity 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  coffers,  has  expended,  within  the  last 
five  years,  another  forty  millions  in  attempting  to  destroy  the 
last  remnants  of  a  race  which  it  was  bound  in  honor  and  by 
treaties  to  protect ;  and  now,  after  having  stamped  upon  itself 
the  indelible  disgrace  of  failing,  with  the  hosts  and  the  wealth 
of  fifteen  millions,  to  conquer  a  few  thousand  poor  savages, 
has  branded  the  escutcheon  of  its  country’s  fame  with  the  still 
more  burning  shame  of  calling  in  bloiKl-hoiinds  to  hunt  and 
tear  a  foe  which  it  could  not  conquer  by  the  modes  of  war¬ 
fare  which  are  deemed  honorable  by  military  men — thus 
placing  itself,  as  a  government,  by  the  side  of  the  sanguinary 
Spaniard  of  four  centuries  ago,  and  deserving,  as  it  must  re¬ 
ceive,  the  execrations  or  the  pity  of  good  men,  and  the  right¬ 
eous  judgments  of  Almighty  God.  And,  as  if,  in  all  this, 
there  were  not  cause  enough  for  all  this  people  to  appear,  this 
day,  in  deep  humiliation  before  God,  we  are  threatened  with 
what  I  cannot  but  think  that,  as  a  nation,  wo  deserve,  in  his 
sight — another  chastisement  from  his  hand,  with  the  scourge 
of  war.  Yes,  at  this  moment,  the  mother  nation,  with  a  sturdy 
and  starving  family  at  home,  profoundly  and  hopelessly  in  debt, 
and  already  in  a  state  of  moral  warfare  with  half  mankind,  in 
one  homisphere ;  and  the  daughter  nation  in  the  other,  bank¬ 
rupt  in  cash,  if  nut  in  character,  with  more  fighting  already 
on  her  hands  than  she  can  get  on  with,  or  out  of,  to  her  credit 
—these  two  nations,  thus  situated  and  thus  related,  are  now 
sharpening  their  eyes  at  each  other,  and,  like  the  mother’s 
bull-dog.  and  the  daughter’s  blood-hound,  stand,  each  whetting 
her  teeth  and  preparing  to  spring  at  the  other’s  throat,  and 
tear  out  her  inhuman  heart. 

O  God  of  truth  !  Is  what  has  now  been  said — said  in  deep 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  not  in  anger,  of  this  oar  guilty 
land — in  accordance  with  the  lines  that  are  written  in  thy 
book  ?  If  not,  forgive  the  blindness  of  thy  servant,  in  that  he 
seeth  net  as  thou  seest.  But  if  we  haa  e  spoken  only  tiie  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  help  us — even  us  at  least — to  humble 
ourselves  before  thee  this  day ;  and,  hear  thou  our  prayer  that 
the  sins  of  this  people  may  find  forgiveness  in  thy  sight ;  for. 
Lord,  we  remember  thy  word  by  thy  servant  of  old — “  If  my 
people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  thei>  selves 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways; 


then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sins,  and 
will  heal  their  land.” 

It  can  bo  no  pleasure,  my  brethren,  to  a  Christian  patriot 
to  be  obliged,  or  to  feel  himself  obliged,  thus  to  look  upon  the 
sins  of  his  native  land.  It  cannot  gratify  him  to  know  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  looking  upon  them  with  disgust, 
and  that  his  land  is  becoming  a  by-wonl  and  a  hissing  among 
them.  And  how  can  he  think  of  them,  or  speak  of  them,*  in 
the  house  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  with  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  shame  and  «leep  humiliation !  O,  that  they 
might  be  erased  fro.n  the  page  of  history  !  But  they  can  never 
be.  O,  that  they  might  b*'  covered  over  and  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  a  merciful  and  long-suffering  Gotl,  that  he  might  visit 
them  with  no  more  of  his  strip's!  But  the  patriot’s  fears  for 
the  tuturc  can  bt*  little  less  painful  than  his  shame  for  the  past. 
The  Christian  moralist,  who,  in  all  these  subjects  of  national 
nqiroach  an«l  alarm,  sees  but  I'ffects  resulting  from  their  ap¬ 
propriate  causes,  as  distinctly  as  any  phenomenon  in  physics 
follows  from  its  antecedent  conditions,  can  have  no  ho^te  of 
the  reilemption  of  our  Israel  by  any  miraculous  change,  effect¬ 
ed  by  Almighty  power,  in  the  course  of  the  gn'at  current  of 
events,  that  has  swept  our  nation,  and  is  still  sweeping  it 
down,  unhunort’d  and  unpitetl,  towanl  the  gulf  of  jHjrdition. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  hop*  for  us,  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  repent¬ 
ance,  as  a  p'ople,  of  the  sins  of  which,  as  a  jieopla,  we  have 
been  guilty;  and  in  our  faithfulness  as  individuals,  to  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  power  which  rulers,  as  rapacious  as  they  an»  profli¬ 
gate,  have  still  left  in  our  hands.  The  sins  that  have  sunk  us, 
as  a  {leople,  so  low  as  we  now  are,  an^  not  the  sins  of  our 
rulers  altogether.  The  question  of  tlie  Samaritan  prophet  is 
adtlresscd  to  us,  in  the  voice  of  the  Ruler  of  the  nations — 
“  Are  there  not  with  you — even  with  you — sins  against  the 
Lord  your  God  7  ”  If,  with  our  own  hands,  we  commit  our 
tiestinies,  as  a  nation,  to  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  bad 
men,  will  He  hear  our  pmyer  that  He  would  raise  up  wise 
and  goo<i  men  to  nde  over  us  7  To  such  a  prayer  might  He 
not  answer,  in  righteousness  as  in  wrath,  ”  If  y«  will  not  lift 
up  your  own  right  hand  to  raise  good  men  to  be  your  rulers, 
neither  will  I  lift  up  mine.  If  ye  will  put  the  nnl  of  oppres¬ 
sion  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel,  ye  shall  feel  its  smart.  If  ye 
will  bind  one  end  of  the  yoke  of  bondage  upon  a  brother’s 
neck,  the  other  end  shall  bo  bound  up»n  your  own.  If,  while 
your  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  your  bullcK-k,  and  your  horn 
is  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  you  push  the  people  behind 
you  to  the  ends  of  tho  earth,  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  shall 
push  at  you,  and  the  hosts  of  the  north  shall  come  against 
you,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships,  and 
shall  enter  into  your  glorious  land,  and  many  States  shall  be 
overthrown !  ”  t 

May  He  who  is  the  source  of  all  power— who  maketh 
righteousness  alone  to  exalt  a  nation,  and  sin  te  be  a  reproswrh 
to  any  people — give  this  people,  even  this,  to  know  the  things 
that  belong  to  thoir  jience,  before  they  shall  be  forever  hidden 
from  their  eyes  ; — through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I  See  Deut.  xjuiii.  17.  Dan.  xi.  40,  41. 
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Four  Maria  will  never  know  that  the  story  of  her  sorrow  u 
told  beyond  the  little  village  where  she  lived,  and  loved,  and 
learned  to  weep.  Her  friends  will  never  learn  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pen  has  given  a  brief  record  to  Maria’s  story,  and  that 
in  a  far  strange  land  many  eyes  will  glisten  with  the  tear  of 
sympathy  for  the  let  of  the  poor  Spanish  girl.  For  in  all 
lands  the  heart  is  tho  same ;  and  that  delightful  sensation  of 
pity,  that  sweet  pain  so  near  ”  akin  to  love,”  is  not  fettered 
by  distance,  but  like  the  chrystal  w'ater  that  gushes  from  Ma¬ 
ria’s  native  mountains,  it  roves  abroad  ever  the  land  to  glad¬ 
den  all  mankind. 

Toas  is  a  beautiful,  a  very  beautiful  valley.  Hemmed  in 
by  tlie  mountains,  and  its  carpet  of  bright  green,  crossed  and 
divided  by  the  waters  from  the  high  hills  that  go  rippling  over 
the  pebbly  beds  all  about  the  vale.  We  spent  several  days  in 
this  valley,  roving  from  town  to  town,  delighted  equally  with 
the  novelty  of  the  strange  people  we  saw,  the  mountains, 
those  gigantic  hills  of  stone,  of  which  we  had  so  often  read 
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with  eag«r  curiosity,  and  which  we  now  stopped  again  and 
again  to  gnze  upon,  towering  away  in  enormous  black  tnasses 
high  into  the  clouds  above  our  he^s — delighted  equally  with 
the  novelty  of  these,  and  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the 
green  valley  through  which  we  were  roving.  In  the  morning, 
we  would  saunter  out  to  see 

“  Jocund  day 

Stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top.” 

and  the  sun  peep  into  the  valley.  We  loved  to  see  the  bare¬ 
footed,  and  sometimes  nearly  naked  children  drive  their  sheep 
and  goats  out  from  the  towns,  into  the  rich  pastures,  before 
the  sunbeams  drank  away  the  dew.  But  to  the  story.  The 
morning  while  thus  employed,  a  young  female  started  sud¬ 
denly  up  from  before  a  door  where  she' had  been  sleeping,  for 
in  the  warm  months  the  inhabitants  spread  thehr  blankets  and 
mats  outside  the  houses,  under 


the  present  Emperor  of  China. 


quently  she  heard  that  he  had  designedly  abandoned  her,  and 
had  gone  forever  back  to  the  United  Slates,  her  leason  failed, 
and  poor  Maria  the  beauty  of  Toas,  became  a  lunatic.  When 
traders  were  leaving  the  valley  for  the  States,  she  invariably 
came  and  entreated  to  be  taken  with  them ;  and  when  she 
found  her  pleadings  useless,  she  would  pray  that  John  should 
be  brought  back  with  them  when  they  would  return.  Poor 
Maria!  Death  she  had  heard  of  before;  she  knew  that  it 
was  an  afiliction  sooner  or  later  to  be  expected,  but  the  idea 
of  desertion  never  entered  her  mind  until  it  came  to  dethrone 
her  reason.  In  real  life,  stories  are  occurring  every  day  which 
shame  the  pen  of  fiction,  and  never  did  the  most  exquisitely 
woven  romance  touch  us  with  so  captivating  an  interest  as 
we  experiencetl  in  hearing  this  simple  history  of  the  poor  Spa¬ 
nish  girl  Maria. 


”  That  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire,” 

and  sleep  in  the  cool  night  air.  She  rolled  her  blanket  hastily, 
yet  modestly  alxtut  her,  and  advancing  to  where  we  were,  the 
twined  the  fingers  of  each  hand  together,  and  standing  before 
us  in  a  most  plaintive  an  imploring  attitude,  she  spoke  : 

“  Americanos  7” 

We  told  her  we  w’ere  Americans.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
we  give  her  other  interrogatories  in  English. 

”  Where  is  John?”  she  asked.  Her  manner,  although  sin¬ 
gularly  wild,  had  in  it  such  a  touching  tenderness  that  our 
disposition  to  laugh  was  instantly  checked,  and  we  paused  in 
silent  admiration  of  her  sweet,  melancholy  countenance,  and 
most  impressive  attitude. 

”  Where  is  John  7  ”  she  continued-  “  He  did  not  die,  you 
know ;  that  was  all  a  joke,  and  he  means  to  come  back  to 
poor  Maria.” 

We  could  not  understand  the  poor  girl,  and  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  her.  She  came  nearer,  and  placing  her  slen¬ 
der  fingers  upon  the  writer’s  arm,  she  looked  into  his  face  and 
said. 

“  Good  American,  did  you  not  see  .1  ohn  in  the  great  United 
States,  and  did  he  not  give  you  a  Spanish  letter  for  Maria?  ” 

Had  we  known  her  story  at  the  moment,  we  could  have 
humored  her,  but  as  it  was,  we  could  but  shake  our  heads 
and  say  we  knew  nothing  of  John.  She  turned  to  each  of  us 
alternately,  grasping  our  hands  with  enei^y,  as  if  she  would 
force  from  us  the  answer  she  wished.  She  said  we  were 
Americans,  from  the  United  States,  and  that  of  course  we 
must  know  John.  She  described  him,  and  in  such  tones  and 
terms  of  glowing  affection,  that  either  of  us  would  have  given 
the  best  horse  in  the  camp  to  have  been  John  for  her  sake. 

”  Good  Americans,”  she  said,  “I  am  a  poor  Spanish  girl, 
but  John  loved  me,  and  he  told  me  that  the  American  ladies 
are  not  more  beautiful  than  Maria.  Do  handsome  voung 
Americans  ever  tell  lies  7  Do  you  think  John  deceiveii  me  7 
Are  the  American  ladies  handsomer  than  I  am  7  ” 

We  answered  this  latter  interrogatory  sincerely,  and  told 
her  that  we  thought  she  was  as  beautiful  as  any  American 
lady;  for  though  it  seems  strange,  even  to  the  story-teller, 
that  beauty  could  exist  linked  with  madness,  rags  and  igno¬ 
rance,  yet  was  poor  Maria  a  most  lovely  creature.  Her  ^com¬ 
plexion  was  dark,  it  it  true,  but  she  had  sprung  from  a  morn¬ 
ing  slumber,  and  a  strong  excitement  was  working  at  her 
heart  that  tent  a  kindling  color  to  her  cheeks ;  added  to  which, 
the  natural  Jiistre  of  her  eye  was  heightened  by  that  facina- 
ting  brilliance  conveyed  by  a  disordered  intellect. 

The  interview  filled  us  with  deep  interest,  and  when  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Branch,  the  only  American  resident 
in  the  village,  and  to  whom  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  cor- 
teous  hospitality,  we  related  our  adventure.  He  told  us  that 
five  years  before,  a  wild  dissolute  young  fellow,  after  involving 
himself  desperately  in  fashionable  society, had  crossed  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  hide  himself  from  the  werld.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  very  remarkable  personal  attractions,  besides  being  possess¬ 
ed  of  an  elegant  address  and  fascinating  manners.  He  had 
but  to  smile  and  lift  his  finger,  and  poor  Maria,  the  child  of 
nature,  and  the  charmer  of  the  village,  flew  into  his  arms. — 
His  name  need  not  be  told.  He  is  n«w  back  among  his  early 
friends,  and  not  unlikely  his  own  eye  may  peruse  this  sketch. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  time  he  returned  to  the  States, 
and  Maria  was  told  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Cumanches, 
This  afiliction  the  poor  girl  bore  only  in  gloomy  melancholy, 
bending  over  her  infant  in  silent  anguish :  but  when  subse- 


THE  PET  PLANT. 

A  florist  a  sweet  little  blossom  espied. 

Which  bloomed  like  its  ancestors  by  the  road-side; 

Its  colors  were  simple,  its  charms  they  were  few, 

Yet  the  flower  looked  fair  on  the  spot  where  it  grew ; 

The  florist  beheld  it,  and  cried,  ”  I  ’ll  enchant 
The  botanical  world  with  this  sweet  little  plant — 

Its  leaves  shall  be  sheltered  and  carefully  moist. 

It  shall  charm  all  the  world  though  I  met  with  it  first 

Under  a  hedge.’ 

He  carried  it  home  to  his  hot-honse  with  care, 

And  he  said,  ”  tho’  the  rarest  exotics  are  there. 

My  little  pet  plant,  when  I  ’vc  nourished  its  stem, 

In  tint  and  in  fragrance  shall  imitate  them ; 

Though  none  shall  suspect  from  the  road-side  it  came, 
Rhodum  Sidum  I  ’ll  call  it,  a  beautiful  name; 

When  botanists  look  thro’  their  glasses  and  view 
Its  beauties,  they  ’ll  never  suspect  that  it  grew 

Under  a  hedge.” 

The  little  pet  plant,  when  it  shook  off  the  dirt 
Of  its  own  native  ditch,  began  to  grow  pert. 

And  tossed  its  small  head,  for  perceiving  that  none 
But  exotics  were  round  it,  it  thought  itself  one  ; 

As  a  field  flower,  all  would  have  cried  it  was  fair. 

And  praised  it,  though  gaudier  blossoms  were  there. 

But  when  it  assumes  hot-house  airs,  we  see  through 
The  forced  tint  of  its  loaves,  and  suspect  that  it  grew 

Under  a  hedge. 

In  the  by-ways  of  life,  oh !  how  many  there  are, 

Who  being  born  under  seme  fortunate  star. 

Assisted  by  talent  or  beauty,  grow  rich. 

And  bloom  in  a  hot-house,  instead  ot  a  ditch ! 

And  while  they  disdain  not  their  own  simple  stem 
The  honors  they  grasp,  may  gain  honors  for  them. 

But  when  like  the  pet  plant,  such  people  grow  pert. 

We  soon  trace  them  to  their  original  dirt 

Under  a  hedge. 


TAOU  KWANG,  PRESENT  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

Taou  Kwang  was  born  in  1781,  during  the  life  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Keen  Lung,  at  whose  court  Lord  Macartney  and  the 
new's  of  a  happy  termination  of  a  revolt  in  Thibet  arrived 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  Taou  Kwang’s  life  were  spent  at 
the  court  of  Keen  Lung ;  his  grandfather,  a  whose  long  reign 
of  sixty  years  showed  that  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was 
set  upon  the  subjugation  of  all  the  neighboring  kingdoms  and 
nations,  and  the  extirpation  of  not  a  few  of  them.  Many  a 
captive  chief  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  palace,  and  there 
made  to  writhe  in  all  the  agonies  that  ingenious  malice  could 
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devis?  for  them.  Such  spectacles  must  have  had  a  far  jrreat- 
er  effect  in  steeling  the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  than  all  the 
virtuous  lessons  of  Confucian  lore  could  in  the  way  of  making 
it  soft  and  sensitive. 

In  1820  he  came  to  the  throne ;  though  the  following  year 
1821,  was,  by  imperial  edict,  commanded  to  stand  in  the 
calendar  as  the  first  of  his  reign.  Taou  Kwang,  though  a 
Tartar,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Confucian  school,  and  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  feign  a  wonderful  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  rigor  of  its  precepts ;  but  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
saved  him  this  piece  of  penance  and  self-denial :  and,  so  cut¬ 
ting  asunder  the  thread  of  his  poignant  sorrows,  he  seized  the 
reins  of  government  in  1820,  and  ordered  the  following  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  of  his  administration.  But  hear  the 
self-applauding  sufficiency  with  which  he  prefaced  this  decla¬ 
ration  “  All  the  Kings  [several  kingdoms  are  tributary  to 
China],  Tartar  lords,  great  statesmen,  civil  and  military  offi¬ 
cers,  have  affirmed  with  one  voice  that  heaven’s  throne  must  i 
not  long  remain  without  an  occupant.” 

I 

I 


THE  ‘  THREE  xMIGHTY.’ 

I 

I 

Watch-fires  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain,  j 

Till  noonday  light  is  restored  again.  I 

There  are  shining  arms  in  Raphaim’s  vale,  i 

And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail.  j 

The  Philistine  hath  fixed  his  encampment  here,  1 

Afar  stretch  his  lines  of  banner  and  spear, 

And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side,  ' 
And  his  war-steeds  neigh  loud  in  their  trappings  of 

His  tents  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow;  [p^de.  , 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  spring  below,  j 

And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  pool 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers’  thirst  to  cool. 

In  the  cave  of  Adullam  King  David  lies, 

Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  skies. 

And  the  lip  is  parched,  and  his  tongue  is  dry. 

But  none  can  the  grateful  draught  supply. 

Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour, 

One  flowing  cup  might  have  bought  his  power : 

What  worth  in  the  fire  of  thirst  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sovereignly '! 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 
To  relieve  his  want  can  his  servants  bring. 

And  ho  cries,  “  Are  there  none  in  my  train  or  state  ?  ” 
Will  fetch  m«  the  water  ef  Bethlehem  gate  7  ” 

Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  *  mighty  three,’ 

The  boast  of  the  monarch’s  chivalry, 

Upro^  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  rang. 

As  with  eyes  of  flame  on  their  steeds  they  sprang. 

On  their  steeds  they  sprang,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Rushed  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  noble  deed. 

And  dashed  on  the  foe  like  a  torrent  flood. 

Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

To  the  right — to  the  left— where  their  blue  swords  shine. 
Like  autumn  com  falls  the  Philistine; 

And  sweeping  along  with  the  vengeance  of  fate. 

The  ‘  mighty  ’  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 

Through  a  bloody  gap  in  his  shattered  array 
To  Bethlehem’s  well  they  have  hewn  their  way; 

Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  corse-covered  plain. 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  king  looks  at  the  cup,  but  the  crystal  draught 
At  a  price  too  high  for  his  want  hath  been  bought ; 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  iip. 
Though  great  is  his  need,  he  refuses  to  sip. 

But  he  pours  it  forth  to  Heaven’s  Majesty — 

He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  Sky ; 


of  Mint  Juleps — Weeping. 


’T  is  a  draught  of  death — ’t  is  a  cup  blood-staine«l — 
’T  is  a  prize  from  man’s  sufle  ing  and  agony  gained. 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  *  mighty  three’ 

Had  obtained  by  their  peril  and  jeopardy  7  [kingl 
Should  he  drink  of  their  life  ?  ’T  was  the  thought  of  a 
And  again  he  returned  to  his  suffering. 


ORIGIN  OF  MINT-JULEPS. 

BY  CHABLBS  r.  HOrrMAN. 

”  ’T  is  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old, 

(And  who,  the  bright  legend  profanes  with  a  doubt 7) 
One  night,  ’mid  their  levels,  by  Bacchus  were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  somewhat  run  out ' 

But  determined  to  send  round  the  goblot  once  more. 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid 
In  composing  a  draught  which,  till  drinking  were  o’er. 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  tl)e  shatle. 

Grave  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded  her  com. 

And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber-hued  grain. 
And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  dews  of  the  morn. 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright  dew  drops  again. 
Pomona,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  board. 

Were  scattereil  profusely  in  every  one’s  reach. 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from  the  hoard, 
KxpressiHi  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled  while  Venus  looked  on 
Will,  glances  so  fraught  with  sweet  magical  power. 
That  the  honey  of  Hybla,  e’en  when  they  were  gone. 

Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught  from  that  hour. 
Flora,  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragranoy  shook, 

And  with  roseate  fingers  pressed  down  in  the  bowl. 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  brook. 

The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavor  the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  bewail. 
But  JuLKPS  the  drink  of  immortals  became. 

When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  hail.” 


WEEPING. 

Young  women  are  full  of  tears.  They  will  weep  as  bitterly 
for  the  loss  of  a  new  dress,  as  for  the  loss  of  an  old  lover.— 
They  will  weep  for  anything  or  for  nothing.  They  will  scoltl 
you  to  death  for  aecidentally  tearing  a  new  gown,  and  weep 
for  spite  that  they  cannot  be  revenged  on  you.  They  will  play 
the  coquette  in  your  presence,  and  weep  when  you  are  absent. 
They  will  w'eep  because  they  cannot  go  to  a  ball  or  a  tea-party, 
or  because  their  parents  will  not  permit  them  to  run  away 
with  a  scamp ;  and  they  will  weep  because  they  cannot  have 
every  thing  their  own  way.  Married  women  weep  to  conquer. 
Tears  are  the  most  potent  arms  of  matrimtinial  warfare.  If  a 
gruff  husband  has  abused  bis  wife,  she  weeps,  an«l  he  relents 
and  promises  better  behavior.  How  many  men  have  gone  to 
bed  in  wrath,  and  risen  in  the  morning,  quite  subdued  by 
tears  and  a  curtain  lecture  !  Women  weep  to  get  at  their  lnis- 
band’s  secrets,  and  they  also  weep  when  their  own  secrets 
have  been  revealed.  Th^y  weep  through  pride,  through 
vanity,  through  folly,  through  cunning,  and  through  weakness. 
They  will  weep  for  a  husband’s  misfortune,  while  they  scold 
himself.  A  woman  will  weep  over  the  dead  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  while  her  vanity  will  ask  her  neighbors  how  sIh?  is  fitted 
with  her  mourning.  She  weeps  for  one  husband,  that  she 
may  get  another.  The  *  Widow  of  Ephesus  ’  b«*dewed  the 
grave  of  her  spotue  with  one  eye,  while  she  stjuinUnl  love  to 
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a  yaung  soldier  with  the  otlier.  Drunkards  are  much  given  to 
weeping.  They  will  shed  tears  of  bitter  repentance  this  nno- 
ment,  and  sin  the  next.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
them  cursing  the  effects  of  intemperance,  while  they  arc  pois¬ 
ing  the  cup  of  indulgence,  and  gasping  to  gulp  down  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  beggar  and  the  tragedian  weep  for  a  livelihood : 
they  can  coin  their  tears,  and  make  them  pass  for  the  current 
money  ef  the  realm.  The  one  weeps  you  into  a  charitable 
humor,  and  the  other  makes  you  pay  for  being  forced  to  weep 
along  with  him.  Sympathy  bids  us  relieve  the  one,  and  curi¬ 
osity  prompts  us  to  support  the  other.  VV e  relieve  the  beggar 
when  he  prefers  his  claim,  and  we  pay  the  tragedian  before¬ 
hand.  The  one  weeps  whether  he  will  or  not,  but  the  other 
weeps  only  when  he  is  well  paid  for  it.  Poets  are  a  weeping 
tribe ;  they  are  social  in  their  tears  ;  they  would  have  the 
whole  world  to  weep  along  with  them.  Their  sensiBility  is  so 
exquisite,  and  their  imaginations  so  fantastic,  that  they  make 
even  the  material  world  to  sympathize  with  their  sorrows. — 
The  dew  on  the  lily  is  compared  to  tears  on  the  cheek  of  a 
disconsolate  maiden  ;  when  it  glitters  on  the  herbage  at  twi¬ 
light,  it  is  called  the  tears  of  the  evening:  and  when  the  sun 
rises  and  exhales  the  dew  drops  from  the  flowers,  it  is  said  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  morning.  Thus  we  have  a  weep¬ 
ing  day  and  a  weeping  night.  We  have  weeping  rocks,  weep¬ 
ing  waterfalls,  weeping  willows,  weeping  grottoes,  weeping 
skies,  weeping  climates  (as  our  late  winter  has  proved);  and, 
if  any  signal  calamity  has  befallen  a  great  man,  we  have,  to 
finish  the  climax,  a  weeping  world. 


A  SABBATH  THOUGHT. 

(WRITTKN  IN  FRANCE.) 

BY  FLORENCE  WILSON. 

Where  is  the  Sabbath  blest  7 
Alas !  not  here  ; 

Here  is  no  sacred  rest 
The  soul  to  cheer ; 

Here  Mirth  with  ready  feet 
Folly’s  gay  pageant  swells. 
While  in  the  crowded  street 
Revelry  dwells ! 

Where  does  the  Sabbath  reign 
W’ith  hallowing  power? 

Where  the  neat  rustic  train 
At  noontide  hour 
Beneath  the  moss-grown  porch 
Thronging  is  seen; 

Where  the  old  village  church 
Stands  on  the  green. 

Where  is  God’s  temple  found  7 
Where  do  w'e  feel 
His  presence  shed  around, 

Sin’s  wounds  to  heal  ? 

Is  ’t  in  cathedral  proud. 

Where  choial  voices  blend. 

And  in  hosannas  loud 
To  Heaven  ascend  7 

Or  where  the  deep-toned  bell 
Booms  on  the  air, 

Calling  with  sullen  swell 
To  midnight  prayer? 

W'hero  the  dim-lighted  shrine 
A  pale  gleam  throws. 

Mocking  the  light  divine, 

Religion  knows  7 

God’s  temple  is  *  all  space’— 
Through  earth,  sea,  air. 

His  presence  we  can  trace— 

His  temple ’s  there  ' 

There  may  Devotion  kneel. 

There  may  the  Christian  pray. 
And  all  the  comfort  feel 
Of  this  blessed  day ! 


HAYDN  IN  A  STORM. 

Joseph  begged  his  two  friends  to  wait  for  him,  and  followed 
Bemardone.  He  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  perfumed 
with  the  most  agreeable  incense,  gorgeously  furnished,  and 
realizing,  in  its  small  cempass,  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
East.  Joseph,  however,  took  little  notice  of  all  this  finery, 
his  head  was  filled  with  the  opera  he  had  to  compose — su 
filled,  that  even  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  who  was  pacing  the 
room  with  a  peevish  countenance,  and  an  awkward  limp,  and 
his  mistress,  lying  on  a  sofa,  her  back  turned  to  the  door,  es¬ 
caped  his  notice.  She  half  turned  her  head  as  the  stranger 
entered,  saluted  Bemardone,  and  merely  nodded  to  the  other, 
who,  thin,  pale,  and  mean-looking,  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
further  notice. 

“  Sir,”  said  Bemardone,  “  I  have  brought  him ;  I  am  sure 
he  will  distinguish  himself,  young  as  he  is.  He  has  engaged 
for  an  opera.” 

“  Very  well,  I  ’ll  hiss  it  then,  that ’s  all,”  said  the  count, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

Haydn  made  a  bow,  and  the  count  resumed  his  halting 
walk. 

“And  I  will  go  and  applaud  it,”  cried  Wilhelmina,  bound¬ 
ing  off  the  sofa,  in  pure  spirit  of  contradiction,  “  and  I  ’ll 
choose  the  poem,  I  will ;  luckily  we  have  abundance  of  poet 
ry,”  and  running  to  a  scrutoire  she  drew  forth  a  number  of 
MS.  poems,  from  which,  having  selected  one,  she  gave  it  to 
Haydn. 

“  Thank  you,  Madame,”  said  Haydn,  “ladies  are  ever  ob¬ 
liging.  The  black  coat  you  see  me  w’ear,  I  owe  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  an  Italian  lady,  to  whom  I  gave  singing  lessons,  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  while  in  the  service,  as  footman,  of  the  cele 
brated  Porpora.” 

The  count  cast  a  look  of  supreme  disdain  on  poor  Joseph. 

“  Yes,  madame,”  continued  he,  “every  morning  I  had  to 
brush  his  clothes,  clean  his  boots,  and  powder  his  old-fashioned 
wig,  and  the  most  scolding  and  rough  master  he  was.  The 
lady  I  speak  of,  having  heard  my  story,  begged  me  to  call  on 
her,  and  she  gave  me  six  sequins  for  twelve  lessons — it  was 
with  that  money  I  purchased  this  coat,  and  I  dare  now  show 
myself  without  being  ashamed.” 

The  count,  who  was  still  limping  the  length  of  the  room, 
again  stopped  short,  and  inquired  for  the  title  of  the  poem 
The  young  man  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  when  he  saw 
at  the  head  of  the  manuscript,  the  title,  '  Le  Diable  Boiteux,’ 
and  he  said  to  the  count,  “  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  the  title  had 
better  remain  a  mystery  ;  as  you  are  determined  to  hiss  my 
composition,  you  might  prejudice  some  of  your  friends  against 
me.’’ 

“  This  young  man  is  not  in  want  of  sense,”  said  Wilhel¬ 
mina. 

“  He  has  more  impudence  than  sense,”  remarked  the  surly 
count. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  price  the  composition  was  to  fetch, 
was  to  be  four-and-twenty  sequins,  and  no  more ;  and  that,  on 
condition  that  the  work  was  completed  within  a  week.  This 
was  more  time  than  Haydn  wanted,  who  found  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contain  the  crowd  of  ideas  that  filled  his  head,  than  to 
find  time  and  opportunity  to  express  them.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  days,  the  piece  was  finished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
passage,  which  was  the  torment  of  the  poor  composer.  Haydn 
called  with  the  manuscript  on  the  poet;  “  You  have  interlined 
here,  ‘  here  comes  a  tempest,^  but  I  have  never  seen  one,  can 
you  describe  one  to  me  7  ” 

“  Unfortunately,  I  am  unable,  I  put  the  tempest  between 
parentheses,  because  I  found  it  impossible  to  put  it  in  verse — 
like  you,  I  have  never  seen  a  tempest.” 

The  difficulty  was  considerable,  what  was  to  be  done  ?-;-he 
called  on  Bemardone. 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  a  tempest,”  said  Joseph,  on  enter- 

ing- 

“  I  should  think  I  had  ;  I  was  as  near  as  possible  being 
wrecked  four  times.” 

“Just  explain  it  to  me  then,  I  will  sit  at  the  instrument.” 

“  Stop,  I  will  do  better,”  said  Bemardone,  “  I  will  play 
one  for  you,”  and  he  began  the  strangest  antics  imaginable, 
raising  and  lowering  his  arms,  leaning  from  one  end  of  tho 
piano  to  the  other,  to  imitate  the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  as  he 
said ;  imitating,  in  the  base  and  the  treble,  the  thunder  and 
gusts  of  wind. 
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**  Do  you  understand,  my  boy  ?  ”  I 

“  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  wiser  than  I  was  before,”  said  ' 
Haydn,  smiling,  “  this  appears  more  like  the  music,  cats  let  } 
loose  would  make,  than  any  thing  else.”  , 

“  Picture  to  yourself,”  said  Bernardone,  rising,  and  kicking  , 
chairs,  tables  and  stools  about,  throwing  books  and  other  arti*  j 
cles  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  ”  picture  to  your-  ! 
self  the  sky  darkening — psh!  wish — there  goes  the  wind —  1 
lightning  darts  athwart  the  skies — the  vessel  rises  and  then  j 
descends — broong !  wong ! — there  goes  the  terrible  thunder.  ' 
Then  look  here,  mind — here  rises  a  mountain — there  sinks  a  ' 
deep  valley — mountains  and  vallies  run,  without  being  able  to  j 
catch  each  other  up — the  mountain  is  engulphed  in  the  valley 
— the  valley  repels  the  mountain — the  lightning  flashes — the  i 
thunder  rumbles — the  ship  floats  like  a  straw — now  describe  j 
all  this  ;  1  should  think  I  have  made  it  clear  enough,  eh  ?  ”  j 
Haydn,  lost  in  the  midst  of  this  grand  description,  accom-  | 
panied  with  all  due  contortions  and  stamping ;  on  his  side,  sat 
down  to  the  instrument,  tried  and  stamped  in  his  turn,  till, 
truly,  if  anyone  had  stepped  into  the  room  at  this  conjuncture, 
he  would  have  thought  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  couple  of 
men  possessed  by  some  malicious  demon.  At  length  Haydn, 
in  sheer  despair,  ran  the  left  hand  from  the  lowest  note,  and 
the  right  one  from  the  highest,  towards  each  other,  exclaim-  ( 
ing  ”  The  deuce  take  the  storm!  ” 

That ’s  it,  bravo,”  cried  Bernardone,  ”  that  is  beautiful — 
superb,  you  have  got  it,  Joseph,  you  shall  have  thirty  setjuins 
instead  of  twenty-four.”  H.  M. 
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*T  was  in  the  middls  watch  »f  night,  when  darkncM  hung  profound 
About  the  city  of  the  Lord,  and  Judah’s  heights  around, 

That  at  the  portal  of  a  tomb  a  Roman  guard  patrolled — 

A  new-made  grave,  against  whose  mouth  a  mighty  stone  was  rolled. 

Slow  tramped  the  guard,  and  hollowly  the  armour’s  clank  was  heard 
For  all  was  still  upon  the  hill,  and  not  a  vine-leaf  stirred  ;  | 

The  neighbouring  city  silent  heaved,  in  hushed  and  heavy  dream,  | 
And  sleep  outspread  with  wings  of  lead  hung  o’er  Jerusalem.  | 

The  listless  soldier’s  heart  was  back  to  his  far-distant  home,  j 

Where  red  the  Tiber  rolled  along  by  old  familiar  Rome ;  I 

A  spell  was  cast  across  the  past,  and  shapes  of  things  gone  by  I 

Came  back  distinct  upon  his  soul,  and  passed  portentously.  | 

Then  thoughts  arose  of  where  he  was,  the  story  of  the  land,  j 

The  mystic  spirit  here  adored,  the  marvels  of  bis  hand,  | 

The  rumour  of  divinity  beneath  that  tombstone  there, 

And  closer  to  his  band  he  drew,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer. 

Whispered  the  palm-trees,  stirred  the  grass,  on  Kedron’s  banks  below ; 
The  rushes  shivered ;  was ’t  a  breeze  that  shook  the  mountain  so? 

It  gathers — strengthens ;  from  above  a  burst  of  thunder  breaks. 

And  horribly  beneath  their  feet  the  earth’s  foundation  quakes ! 

A  step  is  in  the  earthquake,  and  a  voice  upon  the  storm ; 

Jehovah’s  angel  hath  come  down,  revealed  in  human  form ; 

Straight  to  the  sepulchre  he  stndes,  rolls  back  the  ponderous  stone. 
And  in  a  flood  of  glory  forth  the  Crucified  hath  gone! 

Nor  witnessed  this  by  mortal  eye,  for  struck  with  sore  dismay. 

The  steel  clad  heathens  fell  to  earth,  and  like  the  lifeless  lay  ; 

And  when  the  vision  disappeared,  they  rallied  not  again, 

But  rose  and  hasted  from  the  spot,  like  conscience-stricken  men. 

'T  is  past — and  all  hath  long  been  hushed, — the  fading  stars  are  set,  ‘ 
And  now  the  early  lines  of  light  gleam  o’er  Mount  Olivet, 

When  two  worn,  weeping  women  come — rebuke  them  not  this  morn;  i 
The  grataful  heart  teill  hover  near,  though  all  should  laugh  to  scorn. 

They  stop — the  stone  is  rolled  away — they  look,  and  quake  at  heart — 
There  are  the  grave-clothes  scattered  round ;  the  napkin  wrapped 
opart ; — 

The  tenant’s  fled — but  in  its  stead  One  of  seraphic  mien  j 

Bits  smiling  where  the  mangled  corse  of  him  they  sought  bad  been. 

Why,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  why  Ih>w  ye  thus  the  knee?  ! 

Beek  yo  the  man  whose  life-blood  ran  fVom  yon  accursed  tree  ?  | 

Go— Im  of  comfort ;  he  hath  leA  this  dark  and  cheerless  prison — 

The  work  is  done,  and  Mary’ssoa — the  Lord  of  Lords — is  risen !  ' 

When  man  would  bend  in  pain  of  heart  o’er  some  beloved  tomb,  i 

Oh,  may  a  voice  as  sweet  as  thu  make  answer  from  the  gloom  — 

That  when  the  bitterness  of  death  to  dust  directs  the  eyes. 

An  angel  may  be  waiting  there,  to  turn  them  to  the  skies! 


REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 

k  SERMON 

rUEACHED  AT  THE  CHPUCH  OE  THE  MESSIAH,  NEW  TOEK, 


Bt  the  Rev.  ORVILLE  DEWEY. 

Nehemiah,  ix.  13, 14. — Thou  gavest  them  right  judgemeuts  and  true 
laws,  good  statutes  and  cnnimandm*nts{  and  madest  known  to  them 
thy  holy  Sabbath,  and  commandest  them  precepts,  statutes  and  laws. 

Tht*  great  end  of  our  being  is  the  formation  of  a  religious 
virtue;  and  in  comparison  with  this,  eveiy  thing  else  in  the 
world,  sinks  to  insignificance.  The  afl'airs  of  a  visible  em¬ 
pire,  of  a  visible  world,  are  of  no  such  importance  to  any 
man  as  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  the  world  within  him; 
nor  do  all  those  visible  events  taken  together,  nor  all  their 
physical  effects  taken  by  themselves,  present  an  object  of  such 
grandeur  and  moment  as  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul.  The 
means  therefore,  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  accomplished,  de¬ 
serve  at  all  times  a  deep  and  careful  consideration. 

What  are  they  7  All  that  is,  doubtless  is  a  means.  Life  is  a 
means.  All  involuntary  human  experience  is  a  means.  God  has 
appointed  them  for  this  end.  But  besides  all  this,  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  specific  means — right  judgements,  true  laws,  good 
statutes  and  commandments— the  Sabbath,  public  worship, 
private  meditation  and  prayer,  and,  aliove  all,  personal  effort 
and  vigilance. 

These  are  the  established  means  of  viilue  and  piety.— 
For  six  thousand  years  the  world  has  used  them,  and  found 
them  sufficient — found  them,  at  least,  to  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
pose  that  means  could  answer.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  holy 
word  has  been  spoken,  and  the  prayer  or  sacrifice  offered ; 
in  private  hours,  it  has  been  meditated  upon,  and  prayed 
over;  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  life  the  endeavor  has  b^n 
made  by  the  faithful  to  put  it  in  practice.  This,  I  say,  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  ordinary  instrumcntalsly  of  the  religious  life 
— all  that  has  been  recognized  as  proper  and  useful,  by  the  tc- 
ligious  and  good  men  of  all  past  ages. 

But  at  length — in  these  latter  days — in  this  country  of  many 
inventions — by  two  or  three  sects — an  entirely  new  system  of 
means  has  been  adopted,  which  is  regarded  by  them, 
not  indeed  as  superseding  all  others,  but  as  superior  to  all 
others.  This  is  the  system,  as  it  is  called  of  “  Revivals  of 
Religion.”  It  is  believed  among  their  promoters,  that  tho 
number  of  persons  converted  and  made  truly  religious  in  their 
congregations  by  these  means,  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  the  numl>er  of  persons  saved  by  all  other  means  put  to¬ 
gether. 

That  this  system  is  new,  and  that  it  is  operating  within  com¬ 
paratively  very  narrow  bouuds,  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied. 
I  am  not  objecting  to  it  simply  as  new,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  so.  Nothing  answering  to  these  Revivals  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  has  ever  been  known  among  the  Jews,  the  Catholics,  or 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Ebullitions  of  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  there  have  been ;  outbreaks  of  wild  fanaticism,  as 
among  the  Anaba;itist8  of  Germany;  great  changes,  as  at  the 
Reformation ;  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  miracles,  as 
at  the  Pentacost,  or  by  remarkable  preaching  as  that  of  White- 
field  and  Peter  the  Hermit ;  but  it  will  not  be  maintained,  I 
presume,  that  either  of  these  bore  any  strict  analogy  to  the 
systematic  excitements  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  A 
great  national  revival  of  religion,  succeeding  its  decay  or 
long  slumber,  may  be  witness^ — such  as  tliat  produced  in 
England  by  the  Methodists — such  as  we  may  look  for  in 
France,  iiay,  and  in  the  whole  world,  I  trust;  but  all  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  our  iriotlern  American  Revivals.— 
Of  these,  the  world  in  all  past  ages  has  experienced  literally 
nothing.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  tiiey  have  scarcely 
been  heard  of :  the  piety  of  England  has  been  sustained  for 
ages  without  them  ;  our  Puritan  fathers  knew  nothing  of  them; 
and  side  by  side  with  their  advocates,  are  marching  large  bo¬ 
dies  of  Christians  at  this  day  and  in  this  country — the  Catho¬ 
lics,  tlie  Episcopalians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches,  the  Quakers — who  have  never  adopted  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoting  religion. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  cannot  surprise  those  who  are 
confessedly  innovating  upon  the  whole  universally  received 
and  long-established  order  of  divine  institutions,  that  we  should 
subject  their  measures  to  a  strict  and  cautious  scrutiny.  This 
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Revivalt  of  Rtligion. 


U  what  I  propose  to  do — reverently,  as  well  becomes  the 
treatment  of  a  reli^ous  theme— and  charitably,  as  becomes 
the  treatment  of  men,  doubtless  honest,  and  verily  thinking 
that  they  are  doing  God  service.  I  will  not  touch  their  holy 
things,  but  with  solemn  awe  that  bids  me  well  beware  with 
what  intent,”  1  do  it ;  nor  with  any  conscious  Jntunt  but  to 
promote  that  welfare,  the  dearest,  most  vital  and  momentous 
of  all — the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.  If  the  system  of  the  Re¬ 
vivalists  is  right,  we  ought  to*go  over  to  it.  If  it  is  wrong, 
they  ought  to  forsake  it.  Or  if  they  are  inaccessible  to  any 
considerations  tending  to  that  result,  it  is  nor  improper  for  the 
great  body  of  Christiaos  that  stands  aloof  from  them,  as  it 
confessedly  does,  to  assign  the  reasons  that  justify  it  in  re¬ 
fraining  from  their  counsel. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  this  new  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  religion ;  this  method,  so  modem  that  only  till  within 
he  last  century  has  it  ever  been  known  in  the  church :  this 
method  that  has  originated  in  America,  and  is  confined  here 
to  three  or  four  sects.  Let  us  inquire  whether  this  is  a  better 
method  than  any  that  has  ever  been  ordained  by  God  or  de¬ 
vised  by  man  ;  or  whether  it  offers  any  important  accession  to 
the  means  of  promoting  religion.  This,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  real  question;  whether  this  is  the  best  method  and  far 
be  best;  in  other  werds,  whether  this,  added  to  other  influ¬ 
ences,  constitute*  far  tlie  most  efficient  system  of  means.  If 
not,  why  shall  we  adopt  it,  with  all  its  acknowledged  dangers  7 
Undoubtedly  it  ts  heUl,  in  the  churches  where  it  prevails,  to 
he  the  means,  as  1  have  said  before,  of  making  more  converts 
and  Christians  than  all  other  means  put  together. 

1.  1  must  observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  claim  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable. 
Has  it  been  reserved  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  church,  within 
the  last  century,  to  devise  a  means  of  grace,  mure  powerful 
than  all  others  united — than  all  others  ever  before  known 
in  the  world  7  God  has  ever  governed  the  world,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  its  spiritual  welfare.  He  has  ever  been  appointing 
means  to  this  end.  But  has  he  left  untried  tlie  grandest 
means  of  all  till  now  7  Saints  and  seers,  prophets  and  apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  Great  Teacher,  have  spoken  to  the  world,  but 
they  have  never  said  a  word  about  this  system  of  Revivals— 
about  protracted  meetings  and  anxious  seats,  or  any  part  of 
the  peculiar  machinery  of  these  modern  excitements.  Would 
they  not  have  spoken  of  tliese  things — would  they  not  have 
recommended  and  enjoined  the  use  of  these  means,  if  they 
actually  held  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  their  advocates  7 
Has  the  church  bwn  languishing  for  ages — have  millions  gone 
to  perdition,  for  the  want  of  this  grand  instrument  of  salvation; 
and  has  it  been  withholden  from  all  ages,  and  is  it  now  with- 
h  olden  from  almost  the  whole  world  ! 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  most  liberal  view  of  the  means  of 
religion  and  virtue.  As  spiritual  natures  are  the  only  things 
of  any  essential  value,  in  this  world,  I  believe  that  the  eye  of 
Providence  has  ever  been  tixed  upon  them.  The  true  problem 
of  all  history  is  to  show  how  that  Providence  hath  cared  for 
them  and  helped  them.  The  great  story  of  human  life,  in  my 
view,  hath  no  other  interpretation.  And  amidst  clouds  and 
darkness — amidst  the  struggles  of  blind,  wilful  and  passionate 
beings,  I  think  that  I  see  every  where  this  interpretation.  I 
see  that  men  have  been  helped  as  fast  and  as  far  as  consisted 
with  their  moral  freedom,  and  with  their  working  out  for 
themselves  their  highest  welfare.  That  help  has  always  been 
a  wise  accommodation  to  their  circumstances.  I  see  that  this 
principle  has  presided  over  those  successive  and  improving 
dispensations  of  religion  that  have  been  given  to  the  world — 
over  Judaism  and  Christianity.  I  lielieve  in  these  dispensa¬ 
tions.  I  believe  in  increasing  light.  I  believe  in  progress. 

I  do  not  object  to  ”  new  measures  ”  for  religious  advance¬ 
ment,  solely  because  they  are  new.  My  mind  is  not  shut 
against  the  possibility  of  a  new  dispensation— of  new  revela¬ 
tions — new  institutions.  But  will  it  be  maintained  that  the 
Revival  system  is  of  this  character !  It  must  show  two  things 
to  make  this  claim  good.  It  must  show  a  miraculous  war¬ 
rant.  And  it  must  slmw  a  need  in  the  time — an  adaptation 
to  the  time.  The  first,  I  suppose,  is  not  alleged  by  any  sober 
Revivalist.  And  the  second  I  cannot  see,  but  the  very  con¬ 
trary.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  country — a  country  of 
unprecedented  excitement — a  country  of  multiplying  sects,  of 
sects  breaking  out  into  boundless  freedom — ot  a  religion  set 
free  from  all  forms,  fixtures,  establishments — wo  especially 
want  a  grave  and  staid  sobriety.  Excitement  is  not  what  we 
want,  but  motloration ;  moderation,  I  say,  not  stupor.  When 
will  it  be  believed  that  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world  is  self- 
restraint — that  the  deepest  emotions,  like  the  deepest  waters. 


I  are  ever  stillest!  In  short  the  Rt'vival  system  seems  to  me 
,  quite  loo  much  an  American  system;  much  more  the  offspring 
!  of  our  national  character,  than  adapted  to  it.  W e  are  pro- 
i  verbially  in  haste  about  every  thing.  We  cannot  wait  for  any 
I  thing  to  be  done  deliberately.  And  this  national  tendency 
seems  to  me  unfortunately  to  be  working  itself  into  our  Reli. 
gion. 

II.  But  let  us  now,  in  the  next  place,  look  more  particularly 
at  the  character  of  these  religious  excitements. 

And  here,  be  it  observed,  that  the  question  is  not  about  the 
i  fundamental  principles  of  Religion,  but  simply  about  the  best 
j  means  of  promoting  it.  That  Religion,  or  a  true,  inward, 
j  spiritual  virtue, is  the  supreme  concern  of  life — that  it  is  griev- 
I  ously  neglected— that  multitudes  around  us  need  a  change,  a 
I  convers’on — that  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  they 
I  should  be  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  their  minds,  to  a 
j  solemn  resolve  and  a  perst*vering  endeavor  to  lead  a  good  and 
i  religious  life  :  all  this  is  true.  The  question  is,  how  shall  this 
effect  be  wrought  in  them,  and  wrought  in  the  best  manner  7 
Here  is  a  mind  to  be  moved — with  various  powers,  passions, 
affections,  tendencies  and  exposures.  To  judge  what  is  the 
best  influence,  the  fittest  discipline  for  it,  we  must  look  all 
round  about  it.  It  is  to  ba  moved,  we  say — aroused  to  its  ap¬ 
propriate  work.  Now  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  that  a  Revi¬ 
val-season  is  singularly  adapted  to  this  end.  It  arrests  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  brings  some  minds  to  a  crisis — to  a  solemn  resolve  ;  it 
is  to  some  the  means  of  genuine  conversion.  So  far,  it  seems 
a  great  good.  But  we  must  survey  it  on  every  hand.  We 
must  consider  whether  those  who  are  moved,  are  best  moved  ; 
whether  those  who  begin  to  lead  a  religious  life  under  this 
kind  of  excitement,  begin  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  We  must  consider  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  many 
who  do  not  become  its  subjects.  We  must  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count  its  effect  upon  Religion  in  general,  and  upon  the  ideas 
of  Religion  that  prevail  in  society.  To  be  sure,  if  a  man  looks 
upon  the  thousands  around  him  as  so  many  brands  burning,  his 
only  effort  may  be  to  snatch  as  many  as  he  can  from  the  fite ; 
and  he  may  think  ihat  he  has  nothing  further  to  consider. — 
But  if  he  looks  upon  the  surrounding  multitudes  as  a  mass  of 
rational  beings,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  wisely  cared  for,  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  rationally  influenced,  and  the  utmost  possible 
number  of  whom  are  to  be  saved,  be  w  ill  find  that  he  has  a 
larger  view  to  take,  of  a  wise  and  considerate  administration 
of  Religion.  He  will  not  think  it  enough  to  move  a  few,  or 
merely  to  move  any.  What  if  the  preacher  were  to  come  in¬ 
to  his  pulpit  once  in  a  year  or  two,  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
with  ashes  on  his  head,  and  should  tell  the  jieople  that  he  had 
done  this  to  testify  his  coneern  and  mourning  for  their  souls! 
And  suppose  that  this  were  considered  by  the  people  as  a 
thing  very  proper  to  be  done.  Certainly  it  could  not  appear 
to  any  more  extraordinary,  I  may  say  in  passing,  than  to 
many  of  us  do  some  of  the  Revival  measures.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  man  may  put  on  a  spiritual  costume  just 
as  strange  and  startling  as  any  costume  of  dress.  Suppose 
the  thing  I  speak  of,  then,  to  be  done.  It  is  evident  that 
ny  would  be  moved  by  such  an  appeal,  and  that  some  would 
be  very  deeply  moved — nay,  would  be  converted — as  truly,  1 
say  it  not  ironically,  but  seriously,  as  they  ever  are  in  any  Re¬ 
vival.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  is  there  no  further  question 
to  be  asked  7  Nay,  if  reason  is  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Religion,  there  are  further  questions  to  be  asked. 

I.  For  does  not  the  preacher  perceive,  in  the  first  place, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  he  makes  an  impression  by  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  costume,  whether  of  mind  or  manner  or  dress, 
that  he  lessens  the  effect  of  his  ordinary  ministration  7  Or 
if  he  introduces  a  Revival  preacher  into  his  pulpit,  to  do,  by  a 
certain  manner  or  a  certain  fame,  that  which  he  cannot  do  ;  is 
not  his  own  preaching  likely  to  suffer  disparagement  in  con¬ 
sequence,  and  probably  a  very  unjust  disparagement  of  its  real 
power  and  usefulness  7  Suppose  that  Sunday  was  represented 
as  the  only  day  for  becoming  or  for  being  religious.  Would 
not  the  pressure  of  conscience  be  taken  otf  from  every  other 
day  in  the  week  7  And  is  not  something  precisely  analogjus 
to  this,  witnessed  in  congregations  where  Revivals  prevail  7 — 
Is  not  the  Revival  regarded  as  offering  the  main  chance — al¬ 
most  the  only  chance — of  becoming  religious  7  And  w  hen  it 
is  past,  are  not  the  most  of  those  who  think  of  ever  being 
Christians,  waiting  for  another  season  7  They  may  be  told 
that  this  is  wrong,  but  is  not  the  result  almost  inevitable! — 
God’s  spirit  is  represented  as  having  been  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  now  as  having  left  them.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord 
came  down,  and  the  waters  of  the  healing  pool  flowed  forth. 
They  did  not  step  in,  they  are  not  healed  ;  now  all  is  dry,  the 
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out-bursting  waters  have  passed  awjy,  and  what  can  they  do  a  new  manner.  The  very  fact  that  tJiere  is  a  Res-ival,  a  spe 
but  wait  till  the  fountain  flows  again  1  And  now,  what  is  this  cial  season,  a  special  visitation  of  GihI’s  Spirit,  is  itself  a  mi>st 
impression,  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  it?  So  far  as  it  goes,  powerful  consideration.  Or  perhaps  .some  prt'acher  has  ct'mo 
it  amounts  to  a  frustration  of  all  the  ordained  nieans  of  grace!  with  the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  a  hundtvd  Revivals  in  his  per- 
Sahhaths  and  ordinances — worship  in  public  and  meditation  ion.  Religion,  in  fine,  seems  to  l)e  clotheil  with  new  nttri- 
in  private— the  great  teachings  of  life,  and  the  ever  solemn  butes.  But  what  are  they  T  The  attribute*  of  its  own  eternal 
monitions  of  conscience,  all  sink  in  the  scale,  all  are  cast  truth,  or  of  transient  circumstances  ?  I  am  not  objecting  al- 
aside  to  make  way  for  this  grand  Revival  operation !  together  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  upon  our  religion. 

1  say  that  this  is  the  effect  in  fact,  and  that  it  is  theinevita-  But  to  what  does  array  of  influences  chiefly  npf»eal  ?  Is 
ble  effect  of  the  Revival  teachings  anil  impressions.  Much  it  to  the  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  imagination  7  But  a* 
may  be  said,  and  doubtless  is  said  by  faithful  preachers,  to  gain,  the  jieople,  on  every  side,  art*  deeply  moved.  A  con- 
prevent  this  result.  But  they  must  remember  that  other  ,  gregation,  terror-stricken,  half-phrensied  with  excitement, 
things  are  preacl.ing  to  the  people,  beside  their  words.  The  whelmed  in  tears — and  then,  ufcor  the  servin' — some  going 
Revival  itself — the  very  idea  of  a  Revival,  sjaiaks  a  contrary  ,  to  the  anxious  seat,  or  retiring  to  an  adjoining  apartment  as  to 
language.  It  is  a  s[)ecial  influence  among  the  people  ;  it  is  a  a  Confessional  and  private  altar — what  mon'  powerful  appeal 
light  from  Heaven  visiting  them  ;  it  is  a  bright  cloud  passing  to  their  sympathies  could  possibly  1h'  devisi>d  7 
over  them  ;  it  is  a  shower  descending  upon  them.  And  all  this  Now,  1  know  it  is  said,  that  truth — truth  is  what  the  preach- 
is  the  very  grace  that  regenerates,  and  it  has  passed  away —  er  enforces  in  all  these  scenes.  But  what  is  it,  that  is  super- 
A  Revival  is  a  season  of  conversions.  The  season  has  passed  added  to  tly*  truth  which  was  solemnly  preached  a  month 
away ;  the  conversions  have  {lassed  away ;  the  iime  of  con-  ^  before  7  Through  what  means,  is  truth  now  making  a  new 
versions  has  gone  by;  the  chance*  of  becoming  a  Christian  '  impression?  Means,  we  know,  there  an*  proviiled  by  Heaven, 
are  lessened — lessened  almost  to  nothing.  This  is  the  natural  and  proper  to  l)e  used — the  Holy  Book,  the  Sabbath  quiet, 
and  inevitable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  :  the  solemn  worship,  the  preacher’s  voice,  the  pan'nt’s  teach- 
unconverted  man,  when  the  Revival  is  past,  feels  that  his  '  ing,  the  friend’*  example.  But  here  is  something  more.— 
chance  of  sonversion  is  very  small ;  and  as  encouragement  |  And  if  any  thing  could  ever  deserve  to  bo  called  factitious 
fails,  so  docs  exertion.  While  the  season  lasted,  it  was  con-  |  and  mechanical  in  religion  ;  if  any  thing  should  be  character- 
Btantly  said  to  him,  “now,  now  is  your  tirna,  you  may  never  ;  ized  as  an  ap|>eal,  not  to  simple  conscience  and  to  spiritual 
have  another !”  And  now  that  it  is  gone  by,  he  hopes,  almost  '  feeling,  but  to  fear  and  imagination  and  sympathy,  it  appears 
as  he  hopes  to  be  saved,  tliat  another  Revival  will  come.  And  to  me  that  it  is  the  system  of  Revival  influences, 
accordingly  when  the  preacher  comes  forward  to  renew'  this  3.  But  still  a  man  may  say,  “  My  conscience  is  aroused, 
scene,  his  language  con  Arms  all  these  impressions.  He  says,  and  that  is  an  unspeakable  gmid  to  me.  Call  this,  if  you  will, 
“  sinners  are  jierishing ;  they  are  sinking  to  hell  on  every  side ;  I  a  cloud  of  imagination  and  sympathy  that  has  surrounded  me, 
we  want  that  G«m1  should  come  down  among  us;  we  want  still  the  light  has  shot  through  it,  and  a  work  is  done  in  me, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  breathe  again  over  this  valley  of  |  for  which  I  am  bound  to  l>e  eternally  thankful.”  Grant  all 
dry  bones ;  we  watit  this  Revival  power — it  is  our  only  hope  ;  this  to  be  tnie.  I  am  not  one  that  says,  there  is  no  reality, 
for  peri.-hing  men.”  i  no  religion  in  revivals.  But  now  I  ask,  in  the  thiid  place. 

Besides,  the  decline  not  only  of  hope  and  effort,  but  of  all  i  what  is  done  ?  Simply  this.  The  man  has  resolved  to  be 
religious  feeling  in  the  Congregation,  is  inevitable.  Thovery  |  religious — has  begun  to  be  so:  that  is  all.  He  is  not  in  one 
word.  Revival,  implies  it.  A  season  ol  coldness  follows.  It  !  hour,  in  one  moment,  made  a  Christian.  He  who  has  been 
follows  from  a  law  of  our  nature.  All  unnatural  excitement  walking  in  the  onward  path  of  duty,  for  twenty  or  forty  yuars, 
declines  of  course  into  languor  and  apathy.  It  follows  in  fact,  will  tell  our  novice,  that  he  scarcely  yet  dares  to  call  himself 
How  often,  in  one  place  and  another,  have  I  heard  this  con-  a  Christian — a  follower  of  Christ.  And  is  a  wicked  man  to 
fessed,  as  a  matter  of  course !  And  this  is  net  the  confession  of  :  turn  round  upon  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  has  become  such, 
bad  men,  but  of  good  men — or  at  least  of  those  who  profess  to  with  one  single  momentary  blaze  of  experience?  The  indo- 
be  Christians.  This,  then,  is  the  inevitable  result  ot  the  Re-  |  lent  man,  who  has  suffered  his  field  to  run  to  weeds  and  waste 
vival  system.  It  is  maintained  at  fhe  expense  of  a  general  '  for  forty  years,  might  as  well  turn  to  the  diligent  cultivator, 
and  pervading  Religious  earnestness.  The  sense  of  duty  and  i  and  tell  him  that  with  one  blow  he  had  turned  his  fields  into 
religion  is  lessened  durii  g  the  greater  part  of  life,  that  it  may  '  a  fruitful  estate.  There  is  no  more  a  miracle  to  be  expected 
be  accumulated  upon  a  few  remarkable  seasons.  Can  this  be  |  in  the  soul’s  culture,  than  in  the  soil’s  culture.  We  are 
right?  Is  it  judicious?  Would  any  other  interest  of  life,  >  commanded  to  cultivate  both  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the 
with  which  human  volition  and  effort  have  any  thing  to  do —  I  same  expectation.  He  who  says  that  the  destinies  of  eternity 
would  study  or  business  or  labor,  thrive  under  such  treatment  ?  hang  on  one  instant’s  experience,  surely  is  not  a  faithful  stew- 
Lct  us  not  be  told — and  yet  I  fear  that  this  is  the  only  defence  |  urd  in  the  concerns  of  religion.  If  he  applied  the  same  prin- 
of  the  Revival  system — that  the  cases  are  entirely  different. —  '  ciple  to  any  other  interest  in  life,  we  should  say  he  was  a 
God’s  work  in  the  mind  is  never  carried  on  in  disregaid  ot  the  ‘  madman.  Apply  it,  for  instance,  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
laws  of  the  mind.  The  interests  of  religion  are  to  be  pro-  j  ledge.  A  man  has  been  ignorant,  and  he  resolves  in  some 
moted  by  means  and  upon  principles  just  as  rational  as  the  in-  ;  hour  to  be  intelligent,  and  he  sets  himself  about  it.  Now  sup- 
tervsts  of  knowledge.  And  what  if  the  Revival  principle  pose  that  at  the  end  of  that  hour,  he  were  calletl  up  to  the 
were  introduced  into  business,  into  the  arts,  into  schools  un»l  j  examination-bar;  how  would  it  fare  with  him  f  Would  he 
colleges,  and  men  were  taught  to  seek  knowledge,  accom-  j  be  approved  ?  Would  he  pass  for  an  intelligent  and  intel- 
plishrnont,  or  property,  as  they  are  taught  to  seek  religion ! —  !  lectual  man  ?  No  more  will  an  hour’s  experience  entitle  any 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  principle  would  be  very  injurious  to  ;  man  to  the  Christian’s  reward.  It  is  a  total  mistake,  I  hold, 

gsnera/ industry,  assiduity  and  acquisition?  ,  both  of  divine  influence  and  of  the  Scripture  testimony,  to 

2.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  ask,  what  precisely  is  added  by  '  maintain  it.  The  former  doe*  not  invade  in  anj  mind  the 
the  Revival,  to  the  ordinary  means  of  religion ;  or  what  is  j  laws  of  voluntary  action.  And  with  regard  to  the  latter  the 
substituted  in  their  place?  What  new  powers  are  brought  error,  I  conceive,  is  tliis,  that  from  the  complex  idea  of  con- 
into  the  field  ?  The  Bible,  conscience,  the  experience  ol  life  version  taught  by  the  Apostles,  which  embraced  a  visible  pro- 
—all  rational  motives — we  had  Jbefore — we  have  always;  and  selytism  along  with  a  virtual  change  of  heart,  the  former,  the 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they  are  enforced.  Now  docs  the  |  visible  fact  alone,  has  been  taken  as  the  groiiml  of  this  amaz- 
Revival  lend  new  power  to  these  enduring  motives  (  or  does  j  ing  assumption,  that  he  who  one  nionr>ent  before  was  doomed 
it  substitute  in  their  place,  as  the  principal  means  ot  arousing  to  hell,  is,  one  moment  after,  an  heir  of  Heaven, 
the  mind,  fear,  imagination  and  sjunpathy  f  I’lainly,  as  i  |  No;  all  that  can  l>e  done  in  one  moment  or  hour,  is  to  re¬ 
think,  the  latter.  There  will  bo  a  reluctance  of  course,  on  :  solve  to  be  a  Christian.  That  may  be  done.  Bat  still  one 

the  part  of  Revivalists,  to  admit  this  conclusion ;  but  let  us  may  say,  “  even  that  I  should  not  have  done,  but  for  the 

look  at  it.  Let  os  a#k  any  rational  subject  of  this  influence  '  Revival.  I  was  living  a  carelwas  life,  till  that  arrested  me. 
what  it  was  that  moved  him.  All  along  the  ordinary  and  en-  I  I*  it  not  better,  that  the  jieople  should  be  aroused  now 
during  motives  have  been  presented  to  him.  Why  is  he  now  j  and  then,  by  a  tremendous  agitation,  lather  than  sleep  on 
aroused  that  was  indifferent  a  week  ago  ?  Certainly,  it  is  |  through  life,  the  sleep  of  death  ”  ?  Doubtless  it  is.  But  is 
something  extraordinai^  that  moves  him.  But  truth  is  not  j  this  the  only  alternative  ?  Have  all  Christian  communities 
extraordinary.  It  is  something  new.  But  conscience  is  not  j  and  Churchesthrough  ages,  been  sleeping  the  sleep  ot  deathfor 
a  new  thing.  What  then,  considered  as  a  means,  is  the  new  [  the  want  of  these  excitements  ?  Grant  that  they  have  done 
and  extrao^inary  influence  ?  Some  friend  has  spoken  to  him  I  good  to  some  ;  have  they  not  done  more  evil  to  many  ?  I 
in  an  unusual  style  of  exhortation,  or  the  preacher  has  put  on  j  have  heard  of  a  conversion  effected  bv  an  awful  dream*— 
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Would  it  be  best  that  dreams  should  be  relied  on  as  the  grand 
instruments  of  conversion  ?  Grant  that  some  will  never  be 
aroused  but  by  this  general  agitation  ;  that  they  look  for  it— 
hope  for  it — rely  upon  it,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  means. 
Shall  the  Revival  system  be  allowed  to  plead  in  its  own  be¬ 
half,  this  every  consequence  of  that  most  tremendous  and  Heav-  | 
en-defying  error  which  it  has  introduced  into  many  Christian 
communities  7  Suppose  that  an  agricultural  supervisor  of  a 
township,  should  have  taught  the  people  to  cultivate  the  soil,  : 
only  by  gathering  the  whole  population — to  work,  first  upon  one  | 
field,  and  then  upen  another.  Well,  every  thing  goes  to  waste  !  : 
barrenness  and  desolation  spread  on  every  side.  And  now  he 
says,  that  it  has  become  so  much  the  habit  of  the  people  to 
labor  in  masses,  that  they  will  do  nothing  in  any  other  way.— 
If  this  is  not  done,  then  nothing  will  be  done  ;  not  one  field 
will  be  saved  from  the  general  waste.  { 

4.  I  have  granted  that  something  may  be  done  in  Revivals  ! 

' — that  the  good  resolution  may  be  made.  But  then  a  further 
question  arises— is  it  be$t  done  in  such  circumstances  7  Tut  i 
out  of  the  question  all  the  general  evil  that  is  done :  is  the  j 
goad  that  is  lione,  be$t  done  !  Quite  otherw  ise,  as  it  appears  ' 
to  me.  It  were  far  better  that  in  a  calm  hour  like  this,  with-  * 
out  tumult  or  agitation,  a  man  should  make  his  deep  resolve  ; 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  in  his  secret  bosom  should  carry  that  ! 
resolve  with  him  to  his  retirement,  and  consecrate  and  con-  ! 
firm  it  in  prayer,  and  then  with  every  day  should  strive  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Nothing  hinders  that  it  be  done  now.  Would 
that  it  were  done  by  many !  It  needs  no  Revival,  no  agitation,  ' 
no  visible  concert,  no  new  combination  of  circumstances,  no  ' 
spectacle  of  men  distressed  and  weeping,  gathering  to  the  : 
anxious  seat  or  withdrawing  to  the  conference-room.  These 
things  may  be  striking  to  the  imagination  ;  but  to  the  true  j 
and  simple  feeling  all  this  machinery  is  in  the  way  j  to  the  j 
deep  and  delicate  feeling,  it  must  often  be  a  hindrance  and  an  > 
offence.  Thwre  may  bt*  a  storm  of  excitement  and  a  floo<l  of  | 
sympathy  ;  but  the  true  conscience  is  liable  to  be  whelmed  i 
and  drowned  in  them.  It  is  never  helped,  but  always  hinder-  | 
ed,  by  passion,  by  fear,  by  surrounding  agitation.  It  is  divert-  ! 
ed  from  its  true  work  by  many  voices  around  it,  by  circum¬ 
stances  drawing  its  attention  outward,  by  strange  and  unusual 
measures  and  proceedings.  No,  it  is  superstition  that  is  alive 
to  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful,  not  conscience.  It  is  not 
in  the  great  and  strong  wind,  nor  in  the  lightning,  nor  in  the 
earthquake,  that  the  Lord  is  revealed,  but  in  the  $tiU,  $mall  , 
voice  !  In  calmness,  in  calm  thoughtfulness,  in  deep  silence,  | 
does  the  eternal  low  utter  its  most  awful  munitions  to  the 
soul.  I 

If  religion  can  come  only  through  this  visible  and  occasional 
excitement,  then  by  all  means  let  it  so  come.  But  if  it  can  | 
come  as  the  great  and  all-pervading  reality;  if  it  can  come  in  j 
forms  worthy  of  its  eternal  and  infinite  nature ;  if  it  can  come, 
not  as  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  but  as  the  very  spirit  of  our  j 
being ;  if  it  come  to  us  as  the  ever-pressing  law  of  our  exist-  | 
ence,  who  would  not  think  it  best  that  it  should  thus  come  to  | 
us— come  always— come  with  every  Sabbath,  with  every  scene,  ' 
with  every  moments’  experience,  with  every  monition  of  con-  | 
science  !  I  do  not  »ay  that  the  Revivalist  denies  tliat  it  i 
should  come  in  this  way  ;  but  I  say  that  ho  especially  advo¬ 
cates  another  way,  and  a  way,  as  1  think,  far  less  accordant  | 
with  its  true  nature.  j 

5.  But  I  must  subject  his  system  to  one  further  question.  ^ 
It  has  been  adverted  to  and  implied  before,  but  it  deserves  | 
a  more  distinct  corsideratiun.  Is  not  all  the  immediate  good 
of  this  system  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  ultimate  and 
real  evil  7  This  must  not  be  passed  by  as  the  captious  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  oppuser.  It  has  been  entertained  by  Revival-men 
themselves.  After  tlie  great  and  undeniable  excesses  that 
arose  from  the  Revivals  in  this  State,  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
a  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  system  was  held  in  New-  ^ 
Lebanon,  and  among  many  resolutions,  all  disclosing  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  system,  they  passed  this  in  particular:  “there  . 
may  be  so  much  infirmity,  indiscretion  and  wickedness  of  men  ! 
in  conducting  a  Revival,  as  to  render  the  general  evils  greater  | 
than  the  local  and  temporary  advantages.’’  The  proposition  is  i 
cautiously  stated ;  “  tfa^re  may  be but  I  think  it  is  evident  | 
that  there  must  be.  My  whole  previous  argument  indeed  | 
goes  to  this  point.  If  these  excitements  lessen  the  effect  of  j 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace  in  the  first  place— substituting  j 
men’s  Revivals  for  God’s  ordinances,  to  the  extent  of  leading  | 
multitudes  to  think  that  are  never  to  become  Christians  but  in 

a  Revival ;  if  in  the  next  place,  what  they  add  to  the  ordinary 
and  enduring  motives  to  piety  and  virtue,  consists  and  from  i 
tha  very  nature  of  the  case  must  consist  mainly  in  appeals  to  I 


fear,  to  imagination  and  sympathy  ;  if  further,  what  is  done  in 
these  excitements,  the  arousing  of  the  mind  to  a  simple  pur¬ 
pose,  can  os  well  be  done  without  them  ;  and  if  finally,  it  is 
likely  to  be  better  done  without  this  clouding  and  disturbing 
agitation  attending  it;  then  the  evil  must  be  greater  than  the 
good. 

But  I  must  further  observe,  that  almost  all  control  over 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  these  excitements  is  removed  by 
the  assumption  that  they  are  the  special  work  of  God.  Why 
they  should  be  called  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  for  certainly 
man’s  machinery,  contrivance  and  management,  were  never 
more  visible  in  any  thing.  But  so  theirs  are  regarded.  And 
the  consequence  is  inevitable.  If  God’s  Spirit  has  come 
down  among  the  people,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
its  impolses.  And  as  to  where  they  lead,  who  shall  be  the 
judge  7  Wise,  considerate  and  thoughtful  men — do  I  hear 
it  said  7  But  are  the  Revivals  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
alone?  And  is  that  n  good  system,  which,  only  in  the  hands 
of  such  men,  is  safe  from  the  worst  excesses I  may  be  told 
that  no  system  is  safe  from  fanaticism.  But  is  that  a  good  ar- 
gament  for  constructing  a  mashinery,  the  fittest  for  fanaticism 
that  ever  was  devised  7  What  is  the  character  of  more  than 
half  of  the  Revival  preachings  and  proceedings,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ?  Can  wise,  considerate  and  thoughtful  men,  even  of  the 
popular  faith,  approve  of  them  7  I  can  scarcely  think  it. — 
This  system  of  domiciliary  visitation ;  this  going  from  house 
to  house ;  this  invasion  of  every  sanctuary  of  private  friend¬ 
ship  and  of  the  secret  heart :  this  putting  on  of  an  awful  and 
preternatural  air ;  this  clothing  of  religion  itself  with  every 
frightful  and  repulsive  association — can  any  body  defend  it  7 
Count  over  the  half  dozen  of  Revival  preachers,  who  have 
appeared  ?n  this  country,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  7  Ex¬ 
ceptions  among  them,  I  admit ;  but  in  general,  are  they  the 
men  to  w  horn  any  body  would  commit  the  ark  of  Religion  7 
Do  they  not  invade  all  things — sacred  and  profane,  I  had  al¬ 
most  said — for  they  profane  all  sacred  things,  and  strive  to 
sanctify  all  things  profane.  Such  liberties  with  religion,  with 
decency,  with  their  audiences,  with  every  thing— such  irrev¬ 
erence  towards  God— the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Ger¬ 
many,  were  not  a  greater  outrage  to  religion,  than  the  exces¬ 
ses  of  these  persons!  To  Religion  I  said;  biit  I  retract  the 
word.  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  no  more 
than  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  the  origin  of  Juggernaut. — 
If  I  felt  that  these  things  compromised  religion  or  my  pro¬ 
fession,  they  would  be  an  inexpressible  pain  to  me,  but  I  do 
not.  And  yet  what  is  it,  that  has  cast  some  of  these  men 
out  of  the  pale  of  all  decency  and  sanctity  alike  7  It  is  the 
Revival  system.  They  begin  as  Revivalists;  they  have  ended 
as  Revivalists;  and  just  as  stoutly  do  they  stand  against  their 
more  moderate  Revival  brethren,  as  those  brethren  stand 
against  the  whole  Church.  And  now  what  is  the  effect  upon 
the  public  at  large  7  A  few  are  converted,  under  the  most 
questionable  infiuences.  Many  are  left, — timid,  trembling, 
despairing  and  dying  in  despair — because  they  think  their 
time  has  passed  by.  Many  more,  cold,  indifierent,  scornful, 
regard  all  religion  as  folly  and  delusion.  W'ise  men  look 
with  despondency  upon  these  deplorable  excesses,  and  trem¬ 
ble  for  the  prospects  of  true  religion,  of  society  and  of  the 
national  character. 

I  hear  it  said  that  here  and  there  is  a  Revival  which  is  free 
from  the  ordinary  excesses.  What  is  this  to  the  purpose, 
when  these  revivals  involve  principles  that  naturally  and  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  those  excesses  7  An  unguarded  river-bank  is 
broken,  and  a  manmay  say,  “  the  waters  that  come  forth,  seem 
beautifully  to  irrigate  the  soil,  and  produce  a  sudden 
growth;”  but  what  will  he  say,  when  a  deeper  channel  is 
worn,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  desolating 
flood  7 

111.  It  is  because  this  is  a  grave  question  about  the  interests 
of  religion,  my  brethren,  that  1  have  thus  examined  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Revival  system.  You  know  that  it  is  with  no 
wish,  no  purpose  of  detracting  any  thing  from  the  weight  and 
solemnity  of  this  infinite  concern.  My  purpose  is  the  very 
contrary.  I  look  upon  these  excitements  as  shallow  and 
noisy  freshets)  and  1  ask  for  the  deep,  pure,  silent,  living,  and 
ever-flowing  stream.  Show  me  a  Revival  that  can  last  through 
the  whole  of  life,  and  1  w  ill  give  it  welcome,  and  bid  it  for 
ever,  “God-speed.” 

It  is  not  a  thorough  view  of  religion,  in  my  judgement,  that 
is  involved  in  the  Revival  system,  and  this  is  my  special  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  If  there  could  be  here  and  now,  a  Revival  of 
attention  to  such  questions— as  whether  we  are  honest,  whether 
we  tell  the  truth  always,  whether  we  are  faithful  parents  or 
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obedient  children,  whether  we  are  disinterested  and  not  sel¬ 
fish,  whether  we  are  indeed  lovers  and  obeyers  of  God  and 
his  word — I  would  welcome  it.  And  indeed  I  hope  that 
there  is  some  such  Revival  every  Sunday,  and  that  you  often  , 
go  from  this  plaeo  with  better  purposes  and  humbler  prayers. 
But  such  minute  discriminations  of  daily  duty  and  conscience, 

I  believe,  would  dissipate  all  the  peculiarities  of  any  Revival 
that  ever  existed.  All  portentous  excitement  would  go  down 
under  such  preaching.  But  what  would  remain  ?  The  deep, 
ever  deep  work  of  conscience,  and  of  God’s  all  pervading  i 
spirit.  May  it  ever  be  promoted  among  us !  : 

We  are  not  required  merely  to  be  very  religious,  or  very  j 
earnest  in  religion,  once  a  year ;  but  to  be  very  religious  and  | 
very  earnest  about  religion,  always.  On  ail  life  presses  the  | 
eternal  law  of  duty  and  retribution;  and  no  experience  of  a  I 
moment  can  abrogate  that  law.  No  principle  in  morals,  in  j 
religion,  in  life,  could  be  more  fata),  than  to  tell  a  man  that,  | 
go  on  as  he  may,  all  the  evil  of  his  course  can  be  cured — all  j 
the  doom  reversed — in  a  moment.  If  the  heart  has  become  i 
as  hard  as  a  stone,  it  has  become  so  by  slow  petrifaction  from  I 
the  tenderness  of  infancy.  And  the  work  of  regeneration  is  j 
the  very  reverse  of  that  process.  Particle  by  particle  must 
the  flesh  be  put  in  place  of  the  stone.  The  character  is  a 
many-piied  tissue ;  thread  after  thread  has  been  laid  into  it 
to  make  it  what  it  is ;  and  thread  after  thread  must  be  taken 
out.  It  cannot  be  snapped  asunder  in  an  instant.  No,  one 
golden  thread  after  another  of  true  life  and  hope  must  be 
wrought  into  the  tissue,  to  make  it  a  blessed  bond  to  happi 
ness  and  heaven.  j 

Brethren,  is  this  a  hard  saying  to  you?  Yes,  but  be  sure,  | 
it  is  one  of  the  hard  sayings  of  the  Gospel.  I  never  knew  of  i 
any  soft,  easy,  pliant  way  to  true,  divine,  everlasting  happi-  | 
ness.  What  !  all  our  life  long,  must  we  labor  fur  it-^^ll 
our  life  long  must  we  resolve,  and  strive,  and  pi  ay,  and  watch, 
and  deny  ourselves,  and  keep  our  hearts  with  all  diligence  ?  ” 
Yes,  all  your  life  long.  And  the  resolve  of  the  first  minute  of 
your  Christian  course,  is  not  a  whit  more  essential  than  the 
resolve  of  the  last  minute.  \ 

And  beware — permit  me  solemnly  to  say  it — beware  lest 
the  cry  of  “  lo !  here,  !o !  there !  ”  divert  you  from  this  in¬ 
stant  and  incessant  work.  Beware,  lest  criticism  upon  earn¬ 
est  men  take  the  place  of  your  own  earnestness.  Beware, 
lest  others’  extravagance  lessen  your  zeal — lest  the  passing 
cloud  and  lightning  in  your  neighbor’s  field,  withdraw  your  eye 
or  hand  from  the  cultivation  of  your  own  field— lest  other 
men’s  ideas  of  getting  religion  in  a  particular  way,  turn  you 
from  getting  it  in  every  way.  Beware  of  thinking,  that  because 
there  are  solemn  meditations  and  resolves,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  other  churches,  such  things  as  solemn  medi¬ 
tations  and  solemn  resolves,  must  be  confined  to  them.  No, 
here  must  they  be — here  and  every  where — here  and  now —  j 
why  not  now  ?  I 

Oh !  could  I  bring  any  mind  this  night,  to  make  that  great 
and  clear  resolve — all  reserves  thrown  away — to  lead  a  pure  I 
and  sacred  life— could  this  night  witness  that  resolve,  and  I 
every  successive  day  its  keeping,  and  Heaven  its  consumma-  j 
tion — would  there  not  be  joy  over  you  among  the  angels  ?  j 
Pause  a  moment  longer  and  consider  it.  I  want  no  Revival 
influence  to  help  me  here.  I  use  no  terror :  I  stir  no  sympa¬ 
thies:  I  utter  no  mystery.  1  will  take  for  consideration,  any 
simple,  good  affection  of  your  heart.  Say  it  be  the  love  of 
your  friend,  of  your  family — pure,  gentle,  forbearing,  all-for¬ 
giving,  dear  afiection— only  suppose  that  your  heart  were 
filled  with  it — all  pride  cast  out— all  anger  banished  forever — 
and  then  what  a  life  were  yours!  What  a  blessed  regenera¬ 
tion  were  this  !  But  this  is  a  type  of  all.  Suppose  all  good¬ 
ness,  all  purity,  all  love  of  men — all  love  of  God,  thus  to  be  in 
you — and  it  would  fill  to  the  full  the  sphere  of  your  being — of 
your  welfare,  your  joy  and  your  glory— and  that  sphere,  infini¬ 
tude-eternity  !  May  God  grant  to  us  that  blessed  consum¬ 
mation  ! 


An  Irish  Compliment. — A  lovely  girl  was  bending  her  j 
head  over  a  rose-tree  which  a  lady  was  purchasing  from  an  , 
Irish  basket  woman  in  Covent  Garden  marker,  when  the 
woman,  looking  kindly  at  the  young  beauty,  said — “  I  ax  yer  ! 
pardon,  young  lady,  but  if  its  pleasing  to  ye,  I 'd  thank  ye  to  | 
keep  away  your  cheek  from  the  rose  ;  ye  ’ll  put  the  lady  out  i 
'of  consate  with  the  color  of  her  flower.”  [ 
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I  saw'  one  day  near  Papho’s  bowers, 

In  a  glass— sweet  Fancy’s  own— 

A  boy  lie  down  among  the  flowers 
That  circled  Beauty’s  throne. 

Poor  youth!— it  moved  my  pity  quite. 

Ho  look’d  so  very  sad ; 

Apollo  said  “  his  heaii  was  light,” 

But  Pallas  called  him  “  mad 
A  little  sylphiil,  hiding  near, 

1*  lew  out  from  some  blue-bells. 

And  whisjiered  in  the  pale  youth’s  ear, 

“  Pray  try  our  Bugatdles! 

”  You  've  ponder’d  o’er  those  musty  books 
Till  half  ^our  IcKks  are  gray  ;— 

You ’ve  dimm’d  your  eyes,  you ’ve  spoil’d  your  looks. 
You ’ve  worn  yourself  away ! 

Leave  Wisdom’s  leaden  page  a  while. 

And  take  your  lute  again. 

And  Beauty’s  eyes  shall  round  you  smile. 

And  Love’s  repay  the  strain: 

Leave  politics  to  dull  M.  P.s, 

Philosophy  to  cells — 

Good  youth ! — you  ’ll  ne’er  succeed  in  these. 

So  try  our  Bagatelles  !  ” 

"  We ’ve  cures  in  these  enchanted  bowers. 

For  evei-y  sort  of  ill — 

Our  only  medicines  are  flowers. 

Sweet  flowers  that  never  kill! 

Our  leeches,  too.  are  wondrous  wise 
In  mixing  simples  up— 

We ’ve  frozen  dewnlrops  from  the  skies. 

For  the  fever’d  lover’s  cup ; 

We’ve  moonbeams  gathered  on  tlie  hills, 

.And  star-drops  in  the  dells; 

*  And  we  never  send  you  in  our  bills — 

Pray,  try  our  Bagatelles !  ” 

”  And  youths  from  every  coast  and  clime, 

Come  here  to  seek  advice. 

And  maids  who  have  misspent  their  time 
Are  kept  preserved — in  ice! 

Bright  fountains  in  our  gardens  play, 

And  each  has  magic  in  it— 

We  cure  blue-devils  every  day. 

Blue  stockings  every  minute : 

And  heartaches,  when  they  ’re  worst,  and  when 
No  other  medicine  tells. 

In  maids  or  matrons— youths  or  men. 

Yield  to  our — Bagatelles!” 

”  Last  week  a  statesman  came,  whose  eyes 
Scarce  knew  what  sweet  repose  is, 

We  gave  one  draft  of  Beauty’s  sighs — 

Look  there  I — how  calm  he  dozes ! 

A  lawyer  called  the  week  before. 

Who  talk’d  of  nought  but  Blackstone, 

We  took  him  to  our  sylphid  store. 

And  a  pair  of  wings  we  wax’d  on; 

And  if  you  ’ll  look  up  yonder  grove, 

— Just  by  that  grot  of  shells— 

You  ’ll  find  him  making  shocking  love. 

And  talking — Bagatelles!" 

The  sick  youth  raised  his  drooping  head 
As  the  sylphid  ceased  to  speak — 

Hush  hush,”  she  cried,  “  you  must  to  bed, 

And  be  quiet  for  a  week  !  ”  - 
And  soon  a  muse  witli  rainbow  wings. 

And  looks  of  lumping  joy. 

Came,  with  a  lute  of  silver  strings. 

And  she  sat  beside  the  boy  ; 

And  when  I  saw  them  last,  tliey  lay 
Far  up  those  flowery  delis. 

And  the  boy  was  growing  glad  and  gay, 

As  she  sung  him — l^atelles ! 


soo 
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PART  IV. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — My  father  makes  his  appearancB,  having  leA  his 

leg,  but  not  hia  tail,  behind  huo.  My  father  is  pensioned  off  by  my 

mother  as  well  as  by  his  country. 

About  tix  weeks  after  the  intelli^nce  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  as  I  was  sweeping  away  from  the  steps  the  mud  which 
had  been  left  by  tlie  tide,  a  King’s  Tender  that  I  had  been 
watching  as  she  rarae  up  the  river,  dropp'd  her  anchor  in  the 
stream,  abreast  of  the  Hospital. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  her 
pulled  on  shore  in  his  boat ;  and  landing  at  the  steps,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Governor’s  house.  The  men  having  orders  not 
to  leave  the  boat,  requested  me  to  procure  them  some  porter, 
which  I  did;  and  on  my  return  with  it,  they  informed  me  that 
they  had  come  round  from  Portsmouth  with  sixty-three  men, 
who  had  lost  their  limbs,  or  had  been  otherwise  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  late  action,  as  to  have  been  recommended  for 
Greenwich. 

I  felt  very  anxious  for  the  men  to  land,  as  it  was  possible 
that  my  father  might  bo  one  of  them.  The  lieutenant  soon 
returned,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  ofl'.  I  perceived 
that  the  disabled  men  were  getting  ready  to  land,  hauling  their 
chests  and  kits  on  deck.  In  about  half  an  hour,  a  boat  full 
of  them  came  to  the  steps.  I  ran  down  to  assist ;  and  as  I 
held  on  to  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  while  they  threw  out  their 
gang-lioard,  the  first  person  who  stumped  out  was  my  father, 
minus  his  left  leg. 

"  F'ather!”  cned  I,  half  sorry  and  half  pleased. 

“  Who  calls  me  father  ?”  replied  he,  looking  at  me.  “  Why, 
you  do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  you  ’re  my  boy  l  orn  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed !”  said  I. 

*'  Ah  !  yes — I  recollect  your  smile  now.  Why,  what  a  big 
fellow  you ’ve  grown !” 

“  It ’s  four  years  since  you  left,  father.” 

“  Well !  I  supjH)se  it  is,  since  you  say  so,”  replied  he,  tak¬ 
ing  me  by  the  arm,  and  stumping  a  little  of  one  side,  when 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  say.  Jack,  what  became  of  the  old 
woman  7  Did  I  settle  her  7” 

‘‘Oh !  no,”  replied  I,  laughing,  “  she  was  only  shamming.” 

‘‘  Shamming,  was  she  7  Well !  it 's  all  the  better — for  she 
has  been  a  little  on  my  ccnseience,  that ’s  truth.  Shamming  ? 
Heh  .'  She  won’t  sham  next  time,  if  I  fall  foul  of  her.  How 
does  she  get  on  7” 

“  Oh  I  very  well  indeed.” 

“And  how 's  your  little  sister?  W'liat ’s  her  name — Jenny 
lengthened  at  both  ends  7  I  never  could  recollect  it,  though 
I  ’ve  often  thought  of  her  sweet  little  face.” 

“  She ’s  quite  well,  and  as  pretty  and  as  good  as  ever.” 

“  Well !  Tom,  my  boy,  you  stood  by  your  father  when  he 
was  in  trouble,  and  now  he  ’ll  stand  by  you.  How  does  your 
mother  treat  you  7” 

“  We  get  on  pretty  well— not  over  fond  of  each  other.” 

“  Well,  Tom,  I ’ve  only  one  pin  left;  but  I  say,”  continued 
my  father,  with  a  wink  of  his  eye,  “  I  hav’n’t  left  my  tail  be¬ 
hind  me,  ’cause  it  may  be  ust'ful  you  know.  Now’  wo  must  all 
go  up  to  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital  for  inspection,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  kept  for  sometime — so  you  may  run  home 
and  tell  your  mother  tliat  I ’ve  come  back  in  a  perfect  good 
humor,  and  that  it  will  be  her  fault  if  she  puts  me  out — that  ’i 
all.” 

“  I  wrill,  father;  and  then  I  ’ll  come  to  you  at  the  Hospital.” 

I  ran  home  to  aummunicate  the  important  intelligence  to 
my  mother  and  to  Virginia,  who  had  as  usual  come  from  schoal 
for  her  dinner. 

“  Mother,”  says  I  out  of  breath,  “  who  do  you  think  has 
come  back  I  ” 

“  Come  back  7”  said  she.  ‘‘  Rack?  Not  your  father  7” 

“  Yes,”  says  I,  “  my  father.  1  just  left  him.” 

My  mother  turned  deadly  pale,  and  dropped  the  hot  iron 
from  her  hand,  so  as  to  spoil  a  frilled  night-cap  belonging  to 
one  of  her  lady  customers.  She  staggered  to  a  chair,  and 
trembled  all  over.  1  really  believe  that  had  she  been  aware 
of  his  being  about  to  return,  she  would  have  quitted  Green¬ 
wich  before  his  arrival;  but  now  it  was  too  late.  Virginia  had 
run  for  the  salts,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  her  mother  w  as 


unwell,  and  as  she  smelt  them  she  gradually  reco\’ered.  At 
last  she  inquired  how  my  father  looked,  and  what  he  said. 

I  told  her  that  he  had  lost  his  leg,  and  had  been  sent  at  a 
pensioner  to  the  Hospital ;  that  he  had  looked  very  well,  and 
that  he  had  told  me  to  say  that,  “  he  was  in  a  perfect  good 
humor,  and  it  would  be  her  fault  if  she  put  him  out  of  it ;  and 
that  if  she  did - ” 

“  Well,  what  then  7  ”  inquired  my  mother. 

“  Oh  !  the  tail — that ’s  all.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  tail,  my  mother  very  nearly  w-ent  otf 
[  in  a  swoon — her  head  fell  back,  and  I  heard  her  mutter,  “  So 
[vulgar!  so  ungenteel !  ”  However,  she  recovered  herself, 

!  and  appeared  to  be  for  some  time  in  deep  thought.  At  last 
she  rose  up,  ordered  me  to  fetch  something  extra  for  supper, 
and  recommenced  her  ironing. 

As  soon  as  I  had  executed  her  commission,  I  went  to  the 
Hospital  where  I  found  my  father,  who  with  the  other  men 
had  just  been  dismissed.  He  accompanied  me  to  my  mother, 
shook  hands  with  her  very  good-humoredly,  kissed  Virginia, 
whom  he  took  on  his  knee,  praised  the  supper,  drank  only  one 
pot  of  porter,  and  then  returned  to  the  Hospital,  to  sleep  in 
the  cabin  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  Warrior’s 
ward,  of  which  Anderson  was  the  boatswain.  My  mother, 
although  not  very  gracious,  was  much  subdued,  and  for  a  few 
days  every  thing  went  on  very  comfortably;  but  my  mother’s 
temper  could  not  be  long  restrained.  Displeased  at  some¬ 
thing  which  she  considered  as  very  vulgar,  she  ventured  to 
assail  my  father  as  before,  concluding  her  tirade  as  usual,  with 
“  There — now  you  ’re  vexed!  ” 

My  father  looked  at  her  very  sternly— at  last  he  said, 
“  You  ’re  just  right — I  am  vexed  ;  and  whenever  you  tell  mo 
so  in  future,  I  ’ll  prove  that  it  ’s  no  lie.”  He  then  rose, 
stumped  up  stairs  to  my  room,  in  which  he  had  deposited  his 
sea-chest,  and  soon  made  his  appearance  with  the  formidable 
and  never  to  be  forgotton  tail  in  his  hand.  “  Mistress,”  said 
he,  as  my  mother  retreated,  “  you  said,  ‘  Now  you  ’re  vexed,’ 
to  me  just  now.  I  ask  you  again,  am  1  vexed,  or  am  I  not?  ” 
and  my  father  flourished  the  tail  over  his  head. 

My  mother  looked  at  the  strange  weapon,  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  was  too  painful ;  she  was  conquered  by  her  fear. 

“  Oh,  no!  ”  cried  she,  failing  on  her  knees.  “  You  ’re  not 
vexed— indeed  you  are  not.” 

“  You  ’re  quite  sure  of  that?  ”  responded  my  father  autho- 
ritively,  us  he  advanced  toward  her. 

“Oh!  yes,  yes,”  cried  my  mother,  trembling;  “indeed, 
you  ’re  not.” 

“  A’n^t  I  in  a  very  good  humor  7  ”  continued  my  father. 

“  Yes,  you  are  in  the  best  of  humors,  and  always  are  so,  un¬ 
less — I  aggravate  you,”  replied  my  mother  whimpering. 

“  Well!  ”  replied  my  father,  lowering  his  tail ;  “  I  expect 
we ’ve  come  to  a  right  understanding  at  last.  So  now  get  up 
and  wijH*  your  eyes;  but  recollect,  tlat  whenever  you  dare  to 
tell  me  that  I ’m  vexed,  I  won’t  be  so  ungenteel  as  to  contra¬ 
dict  you.” 

Thus  was  the  mastery  gained  by  my  father,  and  never  lost. 
It  is  true,  that  sometimes  my  mother  would  forget  herself, 

and  would  get  on  as  far  as  “  There  now,  you  ’re - ,”  but 

she  would  stop  there,  and  correct  herself,  saying  “  No !  you’ra 
not,”  and  allow  her  temper  to  evaporate,  by  singing  one  of 
her  usual  ditties,  as 

“  Hush-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree  top ;  ” 

but  my  father  never  took  notice  of  her  singing ;  and  being  really 
a  very  good-tempered  man,  my  mother’s  temper  gradually  be¬ 
came  improved. 

The  return  of  my  father  made  some  alteration  in  our  mode 
of  life.  He  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  had  lived  as  an  out- 
pensioner  with  my  mother ;  but  this  he  would  not  do.  He 
used  to  come  in  almost  every  evening  to  see  her,  and  she  used 
to  provide  for  him  a  pot  of  porter,  which  he  seldom  exceeded; 
if  lie  had  friends  with  him,  they  paid  for  what  they  drank- 
This  pot  of  porter  per  diem  was  the  only  demand  made  upon 
my  mother  for  permission  to  remain  separate,  and  she  did  not 
grumble  at  it.  His  tobacco  he  found  himself  out  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  money  allowed  at  the  Hospital.  He  hud  received  some 
pay ;  which,  contrary  to  his  former  custom,  he  had  laid  by  in 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Hospital ;  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  savings  banks. 

As  a  married  man,  my  father  had  the  liberty  to  introduce 
his  wife  and  children  into  tlie  Hospital  at  meal  times,  to  share 
!  his  allowance  with  them:  this  my  mother  would  not  listen  to, 
I  as  regarded  herself  and  my  sister  ;  but  my  father  messed  in 
I  what  is  called  the  married  men’s  reom,  on  my  account ;  and 
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instead  of  buying  my  own  dinner,  or  applying  to  my  mother 
for  it,  I  now  always  took  it  with  my  father  in  the  Hospital. — 
In  consequence  of  my  father’s  admittance  as  a  pensioner,  both 
I  and  my  sister  might  have  been  instructed  at  the  Hospital 
school;  but  my  mother  would  not  permit  Virginia  to  go  there, 
and  I  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  go  to  Peter  Anderson 
in  the  evening,  when  I  had  nothing  to  do.  On  the  whole,  we 
all  went  on  much  mote  comfortably  than  we  did  before  my 
father’s  return. 

One  evening  I  was,  as  usual,  with  .4nderson  in  his  cabin, 
my  father  having  been  drafted  into  his  ward,  I  could  not  help 
asking  Anderson  how  he  liked  him.  His  reply  was,  *' I  like 
your  father,  Jack,  for  he  is  a  straight  foward,  honest,  good- 
tempered  man;  and,  moreover,  has  a  good  natural  judgement. 
1  thiuk  it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  man  as  he  is,  should  be  so 
early  in  life  lost  as  it  were  to  the  country.  He  is  a  first-rate 
seaman  ;  and  although  there  are  many  like  him,  still  there 
are  none  to  spare.  However,  if  his  country  loses,  he  may 


alresuly.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  want  of  manners ;  I 
hope  Mrs.  Saunders  is  quite  well.  I  hear  from  Jack  that 
you  have  a  separate  maintenance — that 's  very  genteel.” 

“Why,  yes,  Marm,”  replied  my  father;  “  tlie  King  main¬ 
tains  me,  and  my  wife  maintains  herself;  so,  as  you  say,  we 
have  a  separate  maintenance.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  the  best  way  when  marrivtl  |»eople  do  n’t 
agree.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr  Jack?  did  1  hint  that 
your  father  and  mother  ever  had  any  little  matrimonial  differ¬ 
ences?  1  certainly  did  hear  that  there  was  a  trifling  dispute 
when  they  last  parted ;  but  when  they  briag  me  such  tales  I 
always  cut  them  short.  Here ’s  your  ptgtail,  Mr.  i^aunders,” 
continued  the  widow,  laughing,  as  she  put  the  tobaeco  on  the 
counter. 

I  looked  at  my  father,  who  did  not  seem  to  rtdlsh  the  hint, 
but  he  answered  very  frankly,  “  If  you  cut  them  a.s  short  as 
my  wife  cut  mine,  why  then  you  won’t  be  troubled  with  them 
any  more.  1  see,  Marm,  you  know  all  about  it,  and  you  may 


himself  gain,  by  being  so  soon  called  away  from  a  service  of  i  have  your  laugh  if  it  pleases  you ;  but,  I  can  tell  you  that  my 


great  temptation.  The  sailor  who  has  fought  for  his  country. 
Jack,  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  when  he  takes  in  moorings 
at  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  tended 
in  sickness,  and  buried  with  respect ;  but  all  these  are  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  greatest  boon.  When  I  reflect  what 
lives  sailors  live,  how  n’ckless  they  are,  how'  often  they  have 
been  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  wonderfully  preserved, 
without  even  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  watched 
over  them,  or  taking  thetr  escapes  as  warnings — when  I 
consider  how  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in  excess,  intemper-  | 
ance,  and,  too  often,  blasphemy,  it  is  indeed  a  mercy  that  they 


tail  has  done  me  better  sarvice  since  it  was  oft’,  than  when  it 
hung  down  my  back.” 

“  Become  useful,  instead  of  ornamental,  I  presume,  Mr. 
Saunders.” 

“Just  made  this  difl'erence — when  it  was  on  it  made  my 
wife’s  tongue  to  go:  now  it  is  off,  it  has  stopped  it.” 

“  An  extraordinary  powerful  instrument,  to  stop  a  woman’s 
tongue!” 

“  Well,  you  ’ve  only  to  ax  Mistress  Saunders,  she  ’ll  tell  you 
all  its  virtues  ” 

“  Well!  Mr.  Saunders.  I  d»  n’t  know  whether  you  have 
any  idea  of  taking  another  wife  some  future  day.  If  so,  say 


are  allowed  to  repose  here  after  such  a  venturous  and  careless 
career — that  they  have  time  to  reflect  upon  what  had  passed  j  nothing  about  it,  or  you  ’ll  never  get  one.” 

el,  to  hate  their  former  j  “  'Veil,  Marm— I  do  n’t  know  whether  y 


—to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
life,  and,  trusting  in  God’s  mercy,  to  secuie  their  salvation. — 
This  is  the  greatest  charity  of  this  institution,  and  long  may 
it  flourish,  a  blessing  to  the  country  which  has  endowed  it, 
and  to  the  seamen,  who  are  not  only  provided  for  in  this  world, 
but  are  prepared  in  it  for  the  next.” 

Such  were  continually  the  style  of  admonitions  given  me 
by  this  good  old  man ;  and  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader 
how  fortunate  it  was  forme  that  1  had  secured  such  a  pecept- 
or. 


CHAPTER  XV. — In  which  is  proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb  “when 

your  own  house  is  made  of  glass,  you  never  should  be  the  first  to 

throw  stones." 

One  evening,  w’hen  T  went  to  the  shop  of  the  widow  St.  Fe¬ 
lix  to  purchase  some  tobacco  for  my  father,  she  said,  “  Why 
den’t  your  father  cornu  himself.  Jack  ?  1  want  to  make  his 

acquaintance,  and  see  how  he  looks  without  his  pig-tail.” 

“  Why,  you  never  saw  him  when  he  had  it  on,”  replied  I. 

“  No,  that ’s  the  truth  ;  but  still  I  wish  to  have  a  sight  of 
him, — the  fact  is,  I  want  to  laugh  at  him.” 

“  Very  well,  I  ’ll  bring  him  here  ;  but,  recollect,  it’s  a  very 
sore  subject  with  him,”  replied  I,  “  and  that  you  may  have  a 
sharp  answer.” 

“  That  I  ’ll  take  my  chance  of,  Jack,”  replied  the  widow, 
laughing. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  one  evening  when  my 
father  was  walking  in  the  Hospital,  I  persuaded  him  to  call  at 
the  shop. 

“  This  is  my  father,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,”  said  I. 

“  Most  happy  to  see  him.  What  shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  you  to,  Mr.  Saunders  ?”  said  the  widow. 

“  My  sarvice  to  you,  Marm — if  you  please,  to  two  penn’orth 
of  pigtail  and  a  paper 'of  shorts.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Saunders,”  replied  she ;  “  sure 
we  ’re  much  indebted  to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  for  sending  us 
such  fine-looking  pensioners.  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  I  were 
to  choose  a  husband  out  of  the  Hospital  yet.” 

“  I ’m  afeard  wo’ re  all  too  mauled,  Marm,  to  suit  a  pretty 
young  woman  like  you,”  replied  my  father,  very  gallantly. 

“  Thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Saunders;  but  you  ’re  mistaken 
entirely.  1  do  n’t  cansider  the  loss  of  a  leg,  for  instance,  as 
any  thing  ;  I  never  look  at  men’s  legs,  and,  therefore,  care  lit¬ 
tle  whether  they  are  made  of  wood  or  not,  provided  they 
do  n’t  tread  on  my  corns.” 

“  Well,  Marm,  I’m  glad  that  you  do  n’t  consider  a  limber 
toe  as  any  obstacle  to  matrimony ;  but,  I  fear,  having  a  wife 
already  may  be  considered  by  you  a  sort  of  objection.” 

“  Why,  sure,  I  must  have  the  whole  of  my  husband;  I 
couldn't  afford  to  share  him,  especially  -rhen  one  limbijgonv 


ou  ever  think  of 
taking  another  husband ;  but  if  so,  1  think  it  would  be  kind 
on  my  part  to  lend  it  to  him.  Can  you  tell  me  why  widows’ 
tongues  run  so  much  fa.ster  than  other  women’s?” 

“  Mercy  !  what  put  that  idea  in  your  head,  Mr.  Saunders?” 

“  You,  and  half  a  dozen  more  that  I  happen  to  know.  May 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  you,  Marm,  how  long  you  may  have 
been  a  widow  ?”  continued  my  father. 

“  Bless  me  !  so  long,  that  1  quite  forget  all  about  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  St.  Felix,”  turning  away  from  the  counter  to  the 
jars  behind. 

I  gave  my  father  a  wink  to  let  him  know  that  it  was  his 
turn  now  :  he  understood  me,  hitched  up  bis  waistband,  and 
nodded. 

“  How  did  you  lose  your  first  husband,  Marm  ?  What  did 
he  die  of?” 

The  widow  colored,  and  my  father  perceiving  it  followed  up 
his  question. 

“  Did  he  die  of  a  fever,  Marm  ?” 

“  I ’m  not  exactly  sure,”  replied  she,  hurriedly. 

“May  I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  he  died?”  continued  my 
father. 

“  Oh !  Mr.  Saunders,”  replied  the  widow  confusedly,  “  I 
really  do  n’t  recollect  just  now.  It ’s  very  painful  to  answer 
such  questions.” 

“  Not  if  you ’ve  been  a  widow  so  long,  that  you  forget  all 
about  it ;  that ’s  ail  sham  and  nonsense.  So  you  a’  n’t  sure 
vhat  he  died  of,  nor  when  it  was  that  he  died  ?  Are  you  quite 
sure,  Marm,  that  your  husband  is  dead  ?  ” 

Mrs.  St.  Felix  started,  turned  very  red,  and  then  very  pale. 

“  My  sarvice  to  you  for  the  present,  Marm,”  said  my  father, 
after  a  pause,  taking  oft'  his  hat.  “  I  suspect  that  1  ’ve  found 
a  way  to  stop  your  tongue  as  well  as  my  wife’s.  Broadside 
for  broadside,  that ’s  fair  play.” 

So  saying,  my  father  stumpeil  away  out  of  the  shopdoor. 
Mrs.  St.  Felix  put  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes,  with  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  counter.  I  waited  a  little,  and  tlien  I  said — 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ?  ” 

She  started  at  my  voice. 

“  You  here.  Jack?  I  thought  you  had  gone  out  with  your 
father.  Well!”  continued  she,  wijung  her  eyes,  “it  serves 
me  right.  I  forgot  that  in  amusing  .myself  I  annoyed  him. — 
Jack,  do  n’t  you  mention  any  thing  about  this  ?  Du  you  think 
your  father  will  f  ” 

“  I  do  n’t  think  he  will,  for  he  cannot  do  so  without  talking 
about  having  his  pigtail  cut  off,  and  I  know  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  pray  do  n’t  you — that ’s  a  good  boy.” 

“  I  never  will,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Then,  good  night,  Jack — you  must  leave  me  now,  I  don’t 
feel  quite  wt>ll.'* 
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I  wished  the  widow  good  night,  and  went  back  to  my 
mother’s  house.  My  father  was  there,  but  he  never  hinted  at 
the  conversation  which  had  taken  place,  neither  at  that  time, 
nor  afterward. 


CHAPTER  XVI.... Showing  how  old  Nanny  fell  sick  and  get  well 
again. 

Before  I  fell  asleep  that  night,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  passed  between  the  widow  St.  Felix  and  my  father. 
Why  should  she  have  shown  such  emotion,  and  why  should 
she  request  of  me  not  to  mention  what  had  passed  I  1  had 
heard  reports  about  her,  as  I  have  before  mentioned ;  1  had 
heard  them  from  old  Nanny,  but  I  did  not  put  any  confidence 
in  what  she  said.  Thinking  of  old  Nanny  reminded  me  that 
I  had  not  called  upon  her  for  some  time,  and  1  resolved  that 
I  would  visit  her  the  next  day. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  I  could  spare  time 
to  call  upon  her,  and,  what  was  not  usual,  I  went  empty 
handed.  1  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  door  was  shut  to, 
and  the  shutters  of  the  shop  not  taken  down.  1  tried  the  latch ; 
the  door  opened,  and  I  went  in. 

“  Who  *s  there  t  ”  screamed  old  Naany  from  the  inner 
room.  “  What  do  you  want  7  ” 

"  It ’s  only  poor  Jack,  mother,”  replied  I ;  come  to  see 
how  you  are.”  ”  Come  in  f  ”  replied  she;  I  ’m  very  bad. 
Oh !  oh !  I  thought  it  was  some  thief  or  another,  come  to 
steal  all  the  things  in  my  shop.” 

I  entered  the  nmm,  and  found  old  Nanny  in  bed ;  she  looked 
very  ill  and  miserable,  and  ever  thing  was  very  dirty. 

“  Are  you  not  well,  mother?  ”  said  I. 

”  Well,  boy  7  No,  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  have  n’t  left  my 
bed  these  thi^  days.  Reach  me  a  little  water.  Jack,  there’s 
a  good  boy  !  I ’ve  been  dying  for  water.” 

I  handed  her  a  broken  jug,  which  had  some  water  in  it. 
She  drank  greedily,  sp  as  to  spill  nearly  half  of  it  on  the  cov* 
erlid. 

Oh!  how  good  it  is,”  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  her  breath  !  ”  I ’m  belter  now.  I  could  not 
reach  it  myself.  I ’ve  the  rheumatiz  so  bad  ;  I ’ve  been  in 
such  a  fright,  because  I  could  not  lock  the  door — it  kept  me 
awake  all  night  long.  Oh!  my  poor  back!  ” 

“  But,  why  did  you  not  send  for  the  doctor,  mother?” 

”  Doctor  7  Heh !  who ’s  to  pay  him  7  1  ’ve  got  no  money. 
Jack.” 

”  Well,  but  Doctor  Tadpole ’s  very  kind. 

“Yes,  yes  !  kind  to  the  widow  ;  but  not  to  old  women  like 
me,  without  any  money.” 

“  But  why  not  have  some  one  to  sit  up  with  you,  and  help 
jviu  7” 

“  Sit  up  with  me  !  who ’d  sit  ap  with  me  7  Yes,  if  I  paid 
them:  but  I ’ve  no  money,  Jack;  and  then  I  don’t  know 
them — they  might  rob  me — there ’s  a  great  many  pretty 
things  in  my  shop.” 

“  But  you  might  die,  mother,  lying  here  w'ithout  any  one  to 
help  you.” 

“  Die  7  well,  and  who  would  care,  if  a  poor  old  woman  like 
me  died.  Jack  ?” 

“  I  should  care,  for  one,  mother ;  and  so  would  my  sister 
Virginia,  and  nany  others  besides.” 

“  You  might  care.  Jack,  for  you ’ra  a  good  boy;  and  so 
might  your  little  sister,  foi  she  has  a  kind  heart;  but,  nobody 
else.  Jack — no — not  one  !” 

I  could  not  reply  to  this  remark,  as  I  really  did  not  know 
any  body  who  would  have  cared  ;  so  I  said,  “  You  must  see 
the  doctor,  mother.  I  will  go  for  him.” 

“  No,  Jack,. I  can’t  afford  it,  it ’s  no  use ;  besides  I ’m  bet- 
^  ter  now.” 

“  Well,  if  you  can’t  afford  it,  you  shall  not  pay  him  ;  and, 
if  he  will  not  come  for  nothing,  I  ’ll  pay  him  myself.” 

“Will  you  pay  him.  Jack?  that’s  a  good  boy — you 
promised  me  bargains,  you  know — thatshall-be  one  of  them.” 

“  Well  mother,  I  ’ll  make  the  bargain  that  I’ll  pay  him,  if 
yau  ’ll  see  him ;  so  good  bye,  now— do  you  want  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  I  go  7” 

“  No,  Jack,  no,  I  do  n’t  want  any  thing;  only  just  lock  the 
door,  and  take  the  key  with  you,  when  you  go  out ;  and  then 
no  one  cr.n  ral)  me.  Jack,  whilst  you  ’re  gone.” 

I  complied  with  her  request,  and  ran  for  Doctor  Tadpole, 
whom  I  found  smoking  his  cigar  in  the  widow’s  shop. 

“  Doctor,”  said  I,  “  old  Nanny  has  been  ill  in  bed  these 
three  days,  and  I  want  you  to  go  and  see  her.” 

“  Does  she  send  you  to  me,  or  do  you  ask  it  yourself?”  said 


the, doctor,  “for  I  think  she  would  die  rather  than  pay  tlie 
doctor.” 

“  As  for  that,  Mr.  Tadpole,”  said  the  widow — “  there  are 
many  of  your  patients  who  send  for  the  doctor  without  ever 
intending  to  pay  him.  Perhaps  old  Nanny  may  go  on  the 
same  plan.” 

“  Certainly,  that  alters  the  case.  Well,  Jack,  what ’s  the 
matter  with  her?” 

“  Rheumatism,  and  I  believe,  fever;  for  her  hand  is  hot, 
and  her  tongue  very  white.  She  was  lying  in  bed  with  no  one 
to  lielp  her ;  and  had  not  strength  to  reach  a  drop  of  water, 
until  I  gavj  it  to  her.” 

“  Poor  old  soul !”  said  the  widow  :  “  and  yet  they  say  that 
she  has  money.” 

“  I  do  n’t  think  that  she  has  much,”  replied  I ;  “  for  when 
she  lent  me  the  twenty-eight  shillings,  she  had  not  ten  shil¬ 
lings  more  in  the  bag ;  but,  doctor.  I’ll  pay  you,  I  will  in¬ 
deed  !  How  much  will  it  be  7” 

“  Now,  doctor,  just  put  on  your  hat  and  set  off  as  soon  as 
you  please  ;  “  for  if  poor  Jack  says  he  ’ll  pay  you,  you  know 
that  your  money  is  as  safe  as  mine  was  in  the  bank — before 
it  failed.” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  just  finish  my  cigar.” 

“  Of  course  you  will,  as  you  walk  along,  Mr.  Tadpole,”  re¬ 
plied  the  widow ;  “  it’s  very  pleasant  to  smoke  in  the  air,  and 
just  as  unpleasant  to  others  your  smoking  in  the  house.  So, 
doctor,  just  be  off  and  sec  the  poor  old  wretch  directly;  or — 
I  ’ll  be  affronted.” 

Hereupon  the  doctor  took  up  his  hat,  and  without  reply 
walked  off  with  me.  When  wo  arrived,  I  unlocked  the  door, 
and  we  went  in. 

“  Well!  old  Nanny,  what  ’a  the  matter  now  7”  said  Doctor 
Tadpole. 

“  Nothing,  doctor,  nothing;  you ’ve  come  on  a  useless  mes¬ 
sage  ;  I  did  n’t  send  for  you,  recollect  that ;  it  was  Jack  who 
would  go ;  I  did  not  send,  recollect  that,  doctor ;  I  can’t  afford 
it;  I ’ve  no  money.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  sha’n’t  look  to  you  for  money;  put  out  your 
tongue,’’  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  felt  her  pulse. 

“  Recollect,  doctor,  I  did  not  send  for  you.  Jack,  you  are 
witness — I ’ve  no  money;”  repeated  old  Nanny. 

“  Put  out  your  tongue,”  repeated  the  doctor. 

“  No,  I  won’t,  till  it ’s  all  clearly  settled.” 

“  It  is,  you  old  fool,”  said  the  doctor  impatiently ;  “  put  out 
your  tongue.” 

“Jack,  you  ’re  witness  it ’s  all  by  force,”  said  Nanny,  who 
at  last  put  out  her  tongue ;  “  and  now,  doctor,  I  ’ll  tell  you.” 
Whereupon  Nanny  commenced  with  a  narrative  of  her  ills  ; 
and  by  her  own  account  there  was  not  a  portion  of  her  body 
from  top  to  toe  which  had  not  some  ailment. 

“  You ’ve  a  very  bad  complaint,”  said  the  doctor:  “  what 
d’ye  think  it  is?  It’s  old  age.  I  hardly  know  whether  lean 
cure  it.” 

“  Can  you  draw  the  pain  out  of  my  old  bones  ?”  said  Nan- 
ny,  groaning. 

“  Why,  1  ’ll  try,  at  all  events.  I  must  send  you  something 
to  take  inwardly.” 

“  Who ’s  to  pay  for  it  7”  said  old  Nanny. 

“  I  will,  mother,”  said  I. 

“  You  ’re  witness,  doctor — Jack  says  ho  ’ll  pay  for  it. — 
You  ’re  a  good  boy.  Jack.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  settled — but  now,  we  must  have  someone  to 
sit  up  with  you.” 

“  Sit  up  with  me  7  nobody  will  sit  up  with  an  old  thing  like 
me.” 

“  Yes,  I  will,  mother,”  said  I,  “  and  I  ’ll  look  in  upon  you 
in  the  day-time,  and  see  if  you  want  to  drink.” 

“  No,  no.  Jack  !  then  you  ’ll  make  no  money.” 

“  Yes  I  will — never  mind  that.” 

“  Well!  at  ail  events,”  replied  the  doctor,  “Jack  will  sit 
up  with  you  this  night ;  and  we  ’ll  see  how  you  are  to-mor- 
rew.  Now,  Jack,  come  back  with  me,  and  I  ’ll  give  you 
something  for  her.  Good  night,  Nanny,”  said  tha  doctor, 
leaving  the  room.  i 

“  Good  night ;”  crumbled  old  Nanny ;  and  as  we  were  going 
through  the  shop,  I  heard  her  continue—”  It ’s  vary  easy  say¬ 
ing  ‘  good  night,’  but  how  can  a  poor  wretch  like  me,  « ith 
every  bone  aching  as  if  it  would  split,  expect  to  have  a  *good 
night?”’ 

As  the  doctor  walked  home,  he  appeared  not  to  be  in  his 
usual  talkative  mood.  He  went  to  the  shop,  made  up  the 
medicines,  and  gave  me  the  directions. 

“  Here*  Jack,  take  these ;  and  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  sit 
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up  with  lier  to-night.  I  will  see  her  to-morrow ;  and  as  I  ! 
can’t  allow  you  to  be  the  only  good  Samaritan  in  the  place,  | 
understand  Jack  that  I  attend  the  poor  old  woman,  and  hnd 
medicine  for  nothing.” 

1  thanked  him,  and  hastened  back.  Old  Nanny  took  her 
draught,  and  then  turned  round  on  her  side.  I  suppose  there  | 
was  opium  in  it,  for  she  soon  fell  fast  asleep ;  not,  however,  I 
until  she  had  said —  ^ 

“  Jack,  have  you  locked  the  door  ?” 

“  Yes,  mother,  I  have.” 

“  Well,  now,  do  n’t  you  think  you  could  watch  without  burn¬ 
ing  a  candle  7 — You  a’n’t  afraid  7” 

‘‘No,  mother,  I 'm  not  afraid;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  fall 
asleep;  and,  besides,  if  you  wake  and  want  any  thing,  1  shall  i 
not  be  able  to  Hnd  it.  1  should  break  the  jug  and  other  things, 
and  they  would  cost  more  than  a  candle.” 

“  V'ery  true.  Jack.  I  feel  sleepy  already” — and  old 
was  soon  in  a  loud  snore. 

I  had  stopped  at  my  mother’s  to  say  that  I  intended  to  stay  ! 
with  old  Nanny,  so  that  they  might  not  sit  up  for  me ;  and 
now,  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  myself  awake.  1  had 
forgotten  to  bring  a  book  with  me,  so 'I  looked  about  the  room 
for  something  to  read ;  but  1  could  Hud  nothing.  At  last  1 
ventured  to  open  a  drawer — it  creaked,  and  old  Nanny  was 
roused.  ‘‘  Who ’s  that  7”  cried  she,  but  she  did  not  wake  up, 
the  opiate  was  too  powerful.  I  went  to  her ;  she  was  in  a 
perspiration,  which  I  knew  was  what  the  doctor  wished.  I 
put  the  clothes  close  up  to  her  head,  and  left  her.  1  then  took 
the  candle  and  looked  into  the  drawer,  and  found  a  book  ly-  i 
ing  in  a  corner  with  one  side  of  tha  cover  oif.  i 

It  was  very  dirty  and  stained.  1  took  it  out,  and  went  , 
again  to  my  chair,  and  opened  it.  It  was  “  Bunyan’s  I’ilgrim’s  i 
Progress,”  and  full  of  plates.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  book,  ' 
and  did  not  know  what  the  title  meant.  1  first  looked  at  all 
the  plaits,  and  then  I  turned  to  the  opening  of  the  book.  On 
the  blank  leaf  at  the  commencement,  in  very  neat  aiid  law- 
yer-like  hand-writing,  was  ‘‘  Anna  James,  on  her  marriage, 
from  her  dear  friend  Mary  Farquhar,Tynttmouth,  Juno  the  IDth, 
1738.”  By  this  I  discovered,  as  I  thought,  the  married  but 
not  the  maiden  name  of  old  Nanny ;  and  very  probably,  also, 
that  Tynemouth  was  her  native  place.  She  was  married,  too, 
in  1738,  that  was  more  than  sixty  years  back — and  her  age 
was,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  nearly  eighty  years.  I  pon¬ 
dered  over  this  for  some  time,  and  then  I  commenced  read-  , 
ing :  and  so  interested  was  1  with  the  contents,  that  1  did  not 
raise  my  head,  until  the  candle  had  burnt  to  the  socket ;  as  1 
was  about  to  light  another,  I  perceived  daylight  through  the 
chinks  af  the  window  shutter.  So  I  laid  down  the  book,  and 
walking  softly  out  of  the  room,  unlocked  the  shop-door,  to 
get  a  little  fresh  air ;  for  the  room  that  old  Nanny  was  sleep¬ 
ing  in  was,  from  dirt  and  neglect,  very  close.  I  could  not, 
however,  unlock  the  door  without  waking  up  Nanny ;  who 
screamed  out  ‘‘  Thieves  ! — murder  !  thieves  ! — ”  until  she 
was  wide  awake. 

‘‘  Oh ! — it  is  you.  Jack  7  ”  said  she  at  last.  ”  I  dreamed  there 
were  thieves  breaking  in.” 

‘‘  Nothing  but  day  breaking  in,  mother,”  said  I ;  ‘‘  how  do 
you  feel  this  morning  7  ” 

“  Better,  Jack,  better ;  I’ve  not  so  much  pain — but  I’m 
very  thirsty,  give  me  some  water  7  ” 

“  No,  mother  ;  the  doctor  said  you  must  not  drink  cold 
water.  If  you  ’ll  wait  a  little,  I’  11  run  and  fetch  you  some¬ 
thing  warm.  I  won’t  be  gone  long,  so  try  to  go  to  sleep  again.” 

Old  Nanny  made  no  reply,  but  turned  her  face  away  from 
the  light,  as  if  in  obedience  to  my  orders.  I  locked  the  outer 
door,  and  hastened  home. 

I  found  my  mother  and  Virginia  sitting  in  the  nice  clean 
room,  the  fire  blazing  cheerfully,  and  the  breakfast  on  the 
table,  and  I  could  not  help  making  the  contrast  in  my  own 
mind  between  it  and  the  dirty  abode  I  had  just  left.  I  ran 
into  the  back  kitchen  to  wash  my  face  and  hands,  and  then  re¬ 
turned,  kissed  V’irginia,  and  wished  my  mother  ‘‘  good  morn¬ 
ing.”  Why,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  in  one  of  her  worst 
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of  humors. 

“  Don’t  come  near  me,  or  near  your  sister  Virginia  !  ”  said 
she  sharply  ;  “  who  knows  what  vermin  you  may  have  brought 
from  wnere  you  have  been  staying  all  night  7  ” 

I  did  feel  that  what  she  said  might  be  true. 

“  Well,  mother!”  said  I,  “I  won’t  come  near  you  if  you 
don’t  like,  but  I  want  some  tea  for  poor  old  Nanny.” 

*‘  I  can’t  Hnd  tea  for  old  Nannies  ;”  replied  she. 

“  I’ll  give  her  mine.  Jack  ;”  cried  Virginia. 

“Indeetl,  miss,  you’ll  do  no  sneh  thing,”  said  my  mother: 


“  and  sit  up  properly  to  the  table,  instead  of  hanging  your 
head  dowm  in  that  way  ;  and  don’t  pour  your  ten  in  your  sau¬ 
cer  7  that’s  vulgar!  ” 

‘‘  The  tea’s  so  h(*t,  mamma  !  ”  said  Virginia. 

‘‘Then  wait  dll  it’s  cool,  miss  T  Leave  tlie  tea-pot  alone, 
sir  7  ” 

“  I  ’ll  thank  you  for  some  tea,  mother  7  ”  replied  I.  ‘‘  I 
shall  give  my  breakfast  to  old  Nanny.” 

‘‘  You  ’ll  take  no  breakfast  out  of  this  house,”  was  the  reply. 

‘‘  Why,  mother 7  fora  poor  sick  old  woman.” 

‘‘  Let  her  go  to  the  parish.” 

I  now  became  angry  myself;  I  took  up  tha  tea-pot,  and 
walked  away  into  the  back  kiteken :  my  mother  rose,  and 
followed  me :  insisting  upon  my  putting  the  tea-pot  down  ; 
but  I  would  not,  and  I  poured  out  the  tea  into  a  little  milkcnn. 

I  did  not  answer  her,  but  I  felt  that  1  was  right,  and  would 
not  give  in;  and  she  wasafiaid  to  attempt  force.  My  mother 
then  ran  back  to  the  table — caught  up  the  sugar  basin,  and  car 
ried  it  up  stairs— -singing  as  she  went,  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
her  voice, 

“  What  are  little  girls  made  of,  made  of  7 
Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that’s  nice  ; 

And  that’s  what  girls  are  made  of  !  ” 

While  my  mother  was  away,  little  Virginia  poured  her  cup 
of  tea,  which  was  already  sweetened,  into  the  can.  I  seized 
some  bread  and  butter,  and  before  my  mother  came  down  I  was 
clear  of  the  house.  Old  Nanny  made  a  good  breakfast ;  the 
doctor  came,  and  said  that  she  w  as  much  better,  and  w-ould  stmn 
be  well.  The  doctor  hud  not  left  long  before  Peter  Anderson 
came,  and  told  me  to  go  and  mind  my  business,  and  that  he 
would  sit  by  old  Nanny.  Old  Ben,  who  had  heard  of  it,  also 
called  in ;  and  he  sat  up  with  her  the  next  night. 

‘‘  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Inhere  were  others  who  cared  for 
you,  Nanny?”  said  I,  a  few  days  afterward. 

”  Yes,  you  did,  Jack  ;  but  I  di<l  not  believe  you ;  the  world 
is  b«*tter  than  I  thought  it  was.  But  how  will  you  pay  the 
doctor.  Jack  7” 

“  The  doctor ’tended  you  for  nothing;  he  told  me  so  the 
first  night.” 

Well,  and  that  widow’,  too! — it’s  kind  of  her  to  send  nu 
tea  and  sugar,  and  such  nice  things  to  eat.” 

“  Yes,  mother,  it  is.” 

‘‘  And  your  father,  to  bring  your  little  dear  sister,  so  nice 
,  and  clean,  to  come  and  see  an  old  wretch  like  me,  in  such  a 
dirty  hole.  Ah,  Jack  !  now  I ’m  getting  well  again,  I  like 
the  world  better  than  I  did.” 

In  a  few  days  old  Nanny  had  again  opened  her  shop,  sitting 
at  the  door  as  usual ;  and,  as  the  spring  was  now  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  she  gradually  recovered  her  strength.  When  I  gave 
up  my  office  of  nurse,  she  did  not,  however,  forget  to  tell  mo 
^  to  bring  her  good  bargainsv  as  I  had  promised  that  I  would. 

I  CIIAPTLll  XIV.— A  Muriiinv  Concert — in  which  the  opposition  is  as 
I  great  as  black  to  white. 

Among  my  father’s  associates  there  was  a  man,  of  about 
I  forty  years  of  age— Dick  Harness  by  name.  He  had  received 
I  a  wound  in  the  hip,  from  a  grape-shot ;  and  his  leg  having  iu 
I  conse<|uence  contracted,  it  occasioned  him  to  limp  very  much; 

,  but  he  was  as  strung  and  hearty  in  all  other  res^iects  as  a  man 
I  could  be.  He  was  a  very  merry  fellow,  full  of  jukes  :  and  if 
.  anyone  told  a  story,  which  was  at  all  verging  on  the  marvel- 
'  lous,  he  was  sure  to  tell  another  which  would  bo  still  more 
I  incredible.  He  played  the  fiddle,  and  sang  to  his  own  accum- 
'  paniments,  which  were  very  droll,  as  he  extracted  very 
I  strange  noises  from  his  instrument;  sometimes  his  bow  would 
j  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bridge,  sometimes  down  at  the 
I  keys ;  besides  which,  he  produced  sounds  by  thumping  the 
fiddle  as  well  os  by  touching  its  strings,  as  a  guitar;  indeod, 

I  he  could  imitate,  in  a  certain  way,  almost  every  instrument, 

I  and  most  oi  the  noises  made  by  animals.  He  had  one  fault, 

{  for  which  he  used  to  be  occasionally  punislied ;  which  was, 

‘  he  was  too  fond  of  the  buttle;  but  he  was  a  great  favorite, 

;  and  tlierefore  screened  by  the  men,  and  as  much  as  {HMsible 
I  overlooked  by  the  officers.  The  punishment  for  a  pensioner 
I  getting  drunk,  was  at  that  time  b^ing  made  to  wear  a  yellow 
!  instead  of  a  blue  coat,  which  ma<le  a  mau  look  very  conspic- 
I  uous. 

I  recollect  one  day  he  had  tha  yellow  coat  on,  when  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  to  see  the  Hospital.  Peri’eiv- 
ing  that  he  was  dressed  so  differently  from  the  other  pension¬ 
ers,  one  of  the  ladies’  curiosity  was  excited ;  and  at  last  she 
j  called  him  to  her  and  said,  ‘*  Pray,  my  good  man,  why  do  you 
!  wear  a  yellow  coat,  when  the  etberpenjioners  have  blue  ones  7” 


“  Bless  your  handsome  face,  Ma’am  !”  replied  Dick,  do  n’t 
you  really  know  f” 

“  No,  indeed  !”  replied  she. 

“  Well,  then,  ma’am,  perhaps  you  may  have  beard  of  the 
glorious  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  Nelson  gave  the  French 
such  a  drubbing  7  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !”  cried  all  the  ladies  and  gentleman,  who  had 
new  crowded  about  him. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  that  great  victory ;  and  all  we  Nilers,  as  we  are  called,  art; 
permitted  to  wear  a  yellow  coat  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
while  the  common  pensioners  wear  nothing  but  blue.” 

”  Dear  me  !”  said  the  lady,  “  and  do  I  really  speak  to  one 
of  those  brave  fellows  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  7” 
and  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  pulled  out  five  shil¬ 
lings.  “  There,”  said  she,  ”  1  hope  you  ’ll  not  be  affronted, 
but  accept  this  from  me.” 

"  Not  at  all,  ma’am,”  replied  Dick,  pocketing  the  money. 

Then  the  whole  party  made  a  subscription  for  him,  and  Dick 
went  off  with  a  handful  of  silver. 

There  was,  however,  another  man  who  contributed  much  td 
the  fun  created  by  Dick  Harness.  He  was  an  Amencua  black, 
who  had  served  as  cook  in  the  Majestic,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  he  had  received  a  bullet 
in  the  knee,  which  had  occasioned  a  stiff  joint;  and,  as  his 
leg  was  bent,  he  wore  a  short  wooden  stump.  He  also  could 
play  his  fi  Idle  and  sing  his  songs;  but  in  neither  case  so  well 
as  Dick  Harness,  although  he  thought  otherwise  himself. — 
We  used  to  call  him  Opposition  Bill ;  but  his  name  was  Bill 
White,  at  least  that  was  the  purser’s  name  that  he  went  by 
when  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  His  pleasure  was  to  follow 
Dick  Harness  every  where ;  and  if  Dick  sung,  he  would  sing 
— if  Dick  played,  he  would  play  also ;  not  at  the  same  time, 
but  if  Dick  stopped  Bill  would  strike  up.  Dick  used  to  call 
him  his  black  shadow  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  execute  a 
flourish  on  his  fiddle,  which  would  be  quite  a  puzzler  to  Op¬ 
position  Bill,  who  would  attempt  something  of  the  kind,  which 
invariably  set  every  one  laughing.  At  lust,  Dick  Harness’s 
performances  were  not  considered  to  be  comjtlate,  if  Oppo¬ 
sition  Bill  was  aot  in  his  company ;  and,  as  they  were  both 
very  good-tempered,  funny  fellows,  they  were  a  great  amuse¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  fine  weather,  when  they  would  fit  on 
the  benches  upon  the  terrace  about  six  or  eight  yards  apart, 
for  they  seldom  came  nearer,  and  play  and  sing  alternately. — 
The  songs  sung  by  Dick  Harness  were  chiefly  old  soa-songs ; 
those  of  Opposition  Bill  w-ere  picked  up  from  every  part  of 
the  world ;  principally,  however,  those  sung  by  the  negroes 
who  worked  on  the  plantations  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Peter  Anderson,  my  father,  Ben,  and  many  others,  w’ere 
sitting  i>n  tha  benches,  basking  in  the  morning’s  sun,  when 
Dick  Harness  made  his  appearance,  limping  along  with  his 
fiddle  under  his  arm. 

“  Come  along,  Dick  7”  said  Ben  the  whaler,  “  we  ’11^  stow 
close,  and  make  room  for  you  here.” 

“  You  must  make  elbow-room  too,  my  hearty,  or  I  sha’n’t 
be  able  to  fiddle.  Come,  what  will  you  have  this  fine  morn¬ 
ing?”  said  Harness,  tuning  his  instrument.  As  soon  as  it 
was  in  tune,  he  flourished  a  prelude  from  the  top  of  (he  scale 
to  the  bottom,  ending  with  an  “  Eh-haw  !  eh-haw !”  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  braying  of  a  donkey. 

Give  us  the  Spanish  Ladies,  Dick !”  said  iny  father.  As 
this  song  was  very  popular  at  that  time  among  the  seamen, 
and  is  now  almost  forgotten,  I  shall,  by  inserting  it  here,  for  a 
short  time  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 

Farewell  and  adieu  to  you,  Spanish  ladies. 

Farewell  and  adieu  to  you,  ladies  of  Spain ; 

For  we  liuve  received  orders 
For  to  sail  to  old  England, 

But  we  hope  in  a  short  time  to  see  you  again.” 

Stop  a  moment,  lads!  1  must  screw  him  up  a  little  more.” 
Dick  regulated  his  first  string,  and  then  continued  : 

•*  We  ’ll  rant  and  we  ’ll  roar,  like  true  British  sailors. 

We  ’ll  rant  and  we  ’ll  roar  across  the  salt  seas; 

Until  we  stike  soundings 
In  the  Channel  of  old  England, 

(From  Usliant  to  Scilly ’t  is  thirty-five  leagues). 

**  Then  we  hove  our  ship  to,  with  the  wind  at  sou’ west,  my 
boys, . 

Then  we  hove  our  ship  to,  fur  to  strike  soundings  clear ; 
Then  we  filled  the  main  topsail 
And  bore  right  away,  my  l^ys, 

And  straight  up  the  Channel  of  old  England  did  steer. 


”  So  the  first  land  we  made,  it  is  called  the  Deadman, 

Next  Kam  Head  off'  Plymouth,  Start,  Portland,  and  the 
We  sailed  by  Beachy,  [Wight; 

By  Fairly  and  Dungeness, 

And  then  bore  away  for  the  South  Foreland  light. 

**  Now  the  signal  it  was  made  for  the  grand  fleet  to  anchor. 
All  in  the  Downs  that  night  for  to  meet ; 

Then  stand  by  your  stoppers. 

See  clear  your  shank  painters, 

Haul  all  your  clew  gurnets,  stick  out  tacks  and  sheets.” 
Here  Dick  was  interrupted  by  another  fiddle,  which  went, 
”  turn,  turn — scrape— turn,  turn.” 

“  There ’s  Opposition  Bill,  Dick,”  said  my  father;  “I 
thought  you  would  bring  him  out.” 

”  All ’s  right,”  replied  Dick;  hope  he  arn’nt  affronted— 
but  he  looks  very  black  this  morning.” 

“  Now  let  every  man  take  off  his  full  bumper. 

Let  every  man  take  off  his  full  bowl ; 

For  we  will  be  jolly 
And  drown  melancholy. 

With  a  health  to  each  jovial  aad  true-hearted  soul.” 

”  Now  then,  Billy,  fire  away.” 

”  Ykju  tink  I  ’bey  you  order,  you  Dick  7 — No  sar,  suppose  I 
fire  away,  I  go  off — I  not  go  off,  I  stay  here  ” 

“  Well,  but  if  you  play,  you  ’ll  get  in  trouble,  Billy.” 

“How  I  get  in  trouble  7” 

“Why  you  ’ll  get  in  a  scrape,  won’t  you  7” 

“  He  !  you  just  got  out  of  one,  any  how.” 

Dick  Harness  then  said  to  those  who  sat  by  him,  “  I  ’ll 
make  him  sing  the  Negro  General.” 

“Well!  if  you  will  howl,  Mr.  Billy,’’ cried  out  Harness,  “  at 
all  events,  do  n’t  gives  us  that  abominable  Nigger  General — 
it  always  gives  me  the  tooth-ache.” 

“  Now,  I  tink  dat  very  fine  song — so  you  may  have  whole 
jaw  ache,  for  all  I  care.  I  sing  dat,  Mr.  Dick — you  jealous 
of  dat  song,  I  know.” 

Opposition  Billy  flourished  a  little,  and  then  commenced  : 

“  Listen,  my  boys,  and  I  will  tell  you — 

Tell  you  a  little  ’bout  Gin’ral  Gabriel. 

Oh-e-oli!  Oh-e-oh! 

“  Dey  advertise  de  Nigger  Gin’ral, 

A  dousand  pounds  dey  advertise  him, 

Oh,  my  b(.<ys,  1  ’m  most  done! 

“  And  who  betrayed  de  Nigger  Gin’ral  7 
A  leetle  boy  betrayed  de  Gin’ral 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 

“  A  leetle  boy  by  de  name  of  Daniel, 

Betrayed  him  down  at  Norfolk  Landing, 

Oh,  my  boys,  I 'm  most  doae  ! 

“He  says  how  do  my  uncle  Gabriel 7 
But  dis  is  not  your  uncle  Gabriel. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 

“  Yes  it  is  my  uncle  Gabriel ; 

For  I  do  know  you,  uncle  Gabriel. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I ’m  most  done ! 

“  De  man  belonged  to  Major  Prosser, 

So  cum  and  hang  de  Nigger  Gin’ial. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 

“  For  he ’s  ruined  old  Virginny  ! 

Hard  times  in  old  Virginny. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I ’m  most  done ! 

“  Dey  wrote  a  letter  to  de  tailor 
To  cut  out  de  Gin’ral’s  ruffles. 

Oh-e-oh !  Oh-e-oh ! 

“  Dey  cut  de  ruffles  out  o’  iron  ! 

So  they  handenff  and  chained  him. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I’m  most  done! 

“  Dey  went  and  called  a  troop  of  light  horse. 

To  come  and  guard  de  Nigger  Gin’ral ! 

Oh-e-oh !  Oh-e-oh ! 

“To  guard  him  all  to  de  city  of  Richmond, 

To  guard  him  up  unto  de  justice. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I’m  most  done! 

“  De  justice  tuk  him  to  de  Gobnor — 

(Monroe  he  set  up  for  Gobnor.) 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 

“  Command  him  to  de  Penetenshy— 

On  Thursday-week  come  on  his  trial. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I 'm  most  done  ! 
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“  Dey  went  and  called  ail  de  country 
For  to  come  and  see  de  Nigger  GinVal. 

Uh-«'-oh !  Oh-e-oh! 

“  Some  dey  call  Uim  Archv  Mullen — 

‘  My  right  name  is  John  Decullen.’ 

Oh,  my  boys,  1  ’m  most  done! 

"  *  I ’m  here  to*day,  and  gone  to-morrow  ! 

I  did  not  come  for  to  stay  for  eber.’ 

Oh-e-oh !  Oh-e-oh ! 

“  So  den  dey  tiik  him  to  de  gallows. 

Drive  him  down  dere  in  a  wagon. 

Oh,  my  boys,  I  ’in  most  done ! 

Dey  drive  him  down  unto  de  gallows, 

Dey  drive  him  down  with  four  grey-horses. 

Oh-e-oh !  Oh-e-oh ! 
"(Price’s  Ben,  he  drive  de  wagon) 

V  ery  sad  loss  to  iMajor  I’rosser. 

Oh,  my  boys,  1  ’m  most  done ! 

"  Dey  drove  him  right  beneath  de  gallows. 

And  den  dey  hang  him  and  dey  swing  him. 

Oh-e-oh!  Oh-e-oh! 

"And  dat  de  fate  of  de  Nigger  Gin’ral, 

Who  almost  ruined  old'Virginny ! 

Now,  my  boys,  1  ’m  quite  done  !  ” 
"You  ’ve  quite  done,  have  you  Billy?’’  said  Harness'; 
"take  my  advice,  and  never  begin  again.’’ 

"  Ell,  Mister  Dick  ;  you  no  ab  song  like  dat  in  your  budget ; 
and  I  nebber  give  you  de  tune.’’ 

"  I  hope  you  won’t — but  now  I  11  play  you  a  tune  which 
will  beat  you  hollow.’’  Hereupon,  Dick  Harness  imitated 
the  sciueakiiig  of  pigs  and  caterwauling  of  cats  upon  his  fid¬ 
dle,  so  as  to  set  every  body  l  iughing,  except  Opposition  Bill, 
who  pretended  to  be  very  sulky. 

"  Come,  Dick,  it ’s  your  turn  now.  Give  us  a  regular  fore¬ 
castle  song  ?  ’’  said  Ben  the  whaler. 

"  Well,  then — here ’s  one  that ’s  been  sung  ever  since  the 
days  of  old  Queen  Anne. 

"  It  was  one  November — the  second  dav-— 

The  admiral  he  bore  away; 

Intending  for  his  native  shore. 

The  wind  at  sou’sou’west  did  roar; 

There  was  likewise  a  terrible  sky. 

Which  made  the  sea  to  run  mountains  high. 

"  The  tide  of  ebb,  it  was  not  done. 

But  fiercely  to  the  west  did  run  ; 

Which  put  us  all  in  terrible  fear. 

Because  there  was  not  room  for  to  veer. 

The  wind  and  weather  increased  sore, 

And  drove  ten  sail  of  us  on  shore. 

"  Ashore  went  the  Northumberland, 

The  Harwich,  and  the  Cumberland, 

The  Lion  and  the  Warwick,  too; 

But  the  Eli/.atieth  had  the  most  to  rue— 

She  came  stem  on — her  fore-foot  broke, 

And  she  sunk  the  Gloucester  at  one  stroke. 

"  But  now  remains  what  is  worse  to  tell,  I 

The  greatest  ships  had  the  greatest  knell ; 

The  brave  C’ronalion  and  all  her  men  I 

Was  lost  and  drowned  every  one. 

Except  the  mate  and  eightee«  more, 

AVhat  in  the  long  boat  ceni'd  ashore. 

■  "  And  thus  they  lost  their  precious  lives  ; 

But  the  greatest  los«  was  to  their  wives ; 

Who,  with  their  children  left  on  shore. 

Their  husliands’  watery  death  deplore ;  j 

And  wept  tlieir  loss  with  many  tears;  I 

(But  grief  endureth  not  for  years).  j 

**  Now  you  who ’ve  a  mind  to  go  to  sea, 

Pr«y  take  a  useful  hint  from  me, 

And  live  at  home,  and  be  content 
With  what  kind  iVovidence  has  sent; 

For  they  w’cro  punish’d  for  their  misdeeds. 

In  grumbling  when  they  had  no  needs. 

"  Now  God  preserve  our  noble  queen, 

Likewise  her  ministers  serene ; 

And  may  they  ever  steer  a  course,  i 

To  make  things  belter  ’stead  of  worse,  j 

And  England’s  flag  triumphant  fly. 

The  dread  of  bevery  he-ne-my.” 
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■  "You  call  dat  singing !  Stop  now!  I  sing  a  song  you 
I  nebber  hear  in  all  your  life,"  critMf  Opposition  Bill,  tuning  his 
I  fiddle. 

“  And  never  wish  to  hear  again,  most  likely,’*  replied 
I  Dick.  "  Out  with  it.  Bill !  your  face  shines  beautifully  this 
morning.’’ 

j  “  I  lake  de  shine  out  of  you,  Massa  Dick ;  now  you  listen.’* 

I  "  Now  your  fader  is  asleep,  mnitl,  listen  unto  me; 

,  Will  you  follow  in  my  trail  to  Ken  tuck-y  ? 

For  cross  de  Alleghany  to-morrow  I  must  go, 

\  To  cbace  de  bounding  deer  on  de  0-hi-o. 

I 

I  "  And  will  you  lub  me  truly,  and  kind  to  me  will  be, 

I  If  I  quit  my  fader’s  rt>of  for  Ken-tuck-y. 

I  And  will  you  nebber  leave  me,  if  I  consent  to  go 
I  To  your  Shanty,  by  de  stream  of  de  O-hi-o  7 

j  "  Her  fader ’s  not  asleep,  and  he  will  not  agree, 

Dat  you  take  away  his  dater  to  Ken-tuck-y. 

So  alone  by  yourself,  good  hunter,  you  must  go, 

I  VV’here  the  login’s  rifle  cracks  on  de  O-hi-o. 

!  "  Your  moder,  too,  is  near,  although  you  did  not  see; 

j  And  wid  her  leave  you  nebber  go  to  Ken-tuck-y. 

He  hab  a  wife  already,  as  1  do  surely  know. 

Who  weeps  for  his  return  to  de  O-hi-o. 

"  Man,  I  have  dis  purse  of  gold,  half  of  it  for  ye. 

Woman,  I  hab  ne’er  a  wife  in  Ken-tuck-y: 

Your  dater  is  my  only  lub,  so  pridee  let  us  go 
To  where  my  com  is  ripening  on  de  O-hi-o. 

"  De  fader  weighed  de  purse,  he  took  his  half  wid  glee, 

'  De  moder  said  her  child  might  go  to  Ken-tuck-y. 

I  So  do  hunter  and  do  maid,  arm  in  arm  dey  go 
j  Across  de  Alleghany  to  de  O-hi-o.’’ 

!  "  Bravo,  Billy,  that ’s  not  so  bad !’’  said  some  of  the  pen- 

;  sioners. 

[  "  I  tell  you,  Dick,  I  take  de  shine  out  of  you.  You  nebber 

I  believe,  till  I  make  you  fall  in  my  wake — and  den  you  soon  bo 
i  where  de  little  boat  was — long  way  aotarii.” 
i  "  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  Billy,"  said  Dick  Harness;  "you  do 
!  improve,  and  we  ’ll  allow  you  to  sing  that  song  once  more  be¬ 
fore  you  die,  just  by  w  ay  of  encouragement." 

Dick  then  played  several  flourishes  on  his  fi<ldle.  Opposi 
tion  Bill  tried  to  imitate  him,  but  made  sad  work  of  it.  It 
wa<  near  dinner-time,  and  the  pt»nsioner8  rose,  and  proceeded 
to  the  painted  hall ;  for  at  that  lime  they  dined  there,  and  not 
below  in  the  crypts,  as  they  do  now. 

:  CHAPTER  XVIII . I  get  into  very  doubtful  company.  1  am 

tempted,  and,  like  a  true  sou  of  Adam,  I  fall. 

The  render  must  have  observe<l,  that,  under  the  tuition  of 
I  Anderson,  I  promised  to  follow  the  right  path,  and,  provided 
!  his  good  offices  were  not  int'rfered  with,  there  appeared  little 
'  doubt  but  that  such  would  be  the  case  ;  but  I  was  little  aware, 
i  nor  was  he,  that  the  humble  profession  which  I  had  chosen 
i  for  myself  was  beset  with  danger,  and  that  the  majority  of  those 
I  with  whom  I  was  associating,  were  the  most  likely  of  all  others 
I  to  lead  me  into  evil.  Why  I  bad  not  hitherto  been  tempted  can 
I  only  be  ascribed  to  my  tender  years.  In  fact,  I  had  not  been 
considered  strong  enough,  or  of  an  age,  to  be  useful  to  them; 
but  now  that  I  was  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  being  more¬ 
over  very  tall  and  strong  for  my  age,  the  hour  of  temptation 
arrived ;  and  fortunate  was  it  for  me  that,  previous  to  this 
epoch,  I  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  Peter  Ander¬ 
son. 

I  have  said,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  I  was  a  regular  mud~ 
larker  ;  so  I  was,  as  far  as  tlie  ostensible  occupation  of  those 
who  are  so  denomii  aied  went,  to  wit ;  "picking  up  pieces  of 
old  rope,  woo<l.  Arc.;”  but  the  mud  lackers,  proi>erly  speaking, 
at  that  time  compiised  a  very  extensive  boily  on  the  river,  and 
were  a  more  humble  portion  ot  the  numenius  river  <lj*preda- 
tors,  of  which  1  may  hereafter  speak.  A  mudlarker  was  a 
man  who  had  an  oUl  boat,  generally  sold  by  some  merchant 
vessel,  furnished  with  an  iron  bar  full  of  hooks,  which  was 
lowered  down  by  a  nipe  to  catch  pieces  of  cordage,  oakum, 
canvass,  or  other  articlrs,  which  might  fall  overboard  from  the 
numerous  vessels  in  the  river.  These  were  sold  to  the  mar 
rine  stores,  such  as  were  kept  by  old  Nanny ;  but,  as  1  ob¬ 
served,  this  was  the  o$ten»ible  mode  of  livelUiuiod ;  they  bad 
other  resources  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  An  old  man 
of  the  name  of  Jones,  whoresided  at  Greenwich,  was  one  of 
these  m'ullarkers  by  profession.  He  was  a  surly  old  fellow. 
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kit  tharp  note  and  chin  nearly  meeting,  and  he  usually  went  i 
by  the  name  of  Old  Grumble.  I  had  occaaionally  assisted  | 
hira  with  bis  boat,  but  without  receiving  money,  or  indeed 
thanks,  for  my  pains;  but  for  this  1  cared  littlo.  He  was  a 
very  old  man :  and  when  Im*  came  on  shore,  and  v  ent  up  to 
old  Nanny,  with  the  few  things  he  had  collected  during  the  I 
day,  I  almost  wondered  how  he  could  manage  to  subsist,  and  j 
thought  myself  infinitely  better  oft'  than  he  was.  i 

One  evening  he  said  to  me,  “Jack  I’m  going  up  the  river;  ; 
1  wish  you ’d  come  in  the  boat  and  help  me;  and  if  1  make  | 
any  thing,  I  will  give  you  some  thing  fur  your  trouble  ;  but  if  j 
I  don’t,  you  can’t  expiect  it.’’  As  he  was  very  infirm,  I  went  ' 
with  him,  more  out  of  charity  than  with  any  hopes  of  profit. 
We  pulled  with  the  tide  till  we  arrived  a  little  above  Dept¬ 
ford,  where  several  ships  were  lying,  and  he  went,  close  to 
one  and  lowered  down  his  grapnels.  He  dragged  for  a  short 
time.  j 

“Just  you  make  a  little  farther  off,  old  fellow,’’  cried  the  } 
mate  of  the  vessel.  j 

“  Wo’n’t  allow  a  poor  old  man  to  earn  a  few  pence,  I  sup-  j 
pose,”  replied  Old  Grumble,  hauling  up  his  grapnel,  and  di-  j 
recting  me  to  pull  under  the  Ih>ws,  where  he  dropped  it  down  I 
again.  I  now  perceived,  as  I  thought,  some  signs  passing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  one  of  the  men  in  the  head ;  but  if  so,  they 
were  soon  over,  and  Old  Grumble  continued  his  avocation  till 
the  sun  set. 

“  How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  here?”  inquired  I. 

“  Oh  !  not  much  longer;  but  I  must  wait  a  bit.”  At  last  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  then  Grumble  pulled  up  his  grapnel  and 
dropj)ed  down  nearer  to  tha  cutwater  of  the  vessel.  1  soon 
distinguished  a  tinkling,  as  it  were,  of  metal ;  and  Old  Grum¬ 
ble,  holding  up  his  hands,  received  some  sheets  of  copper, 
which  were  lowered  down  by  a  rope-yam.  As  soon  as  they 
were  quietly  landed  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  down  came  a 
bag,  which  he  cast  oft'  and  laid  beside  the  copper.  I  was  all 
astonishment ;  but  still  more  so,  when  a  large  bag  of  some 
thing  weighing  very  heavy  was  lowered  down  by  a  rope  after 
the  small  bag.  A  low  whistle  was  then  given,  and  the  words 
“  Monday  night”  pronounced  in  a  whisjwr.  Grumble  whis¬ 
tled  in  return ;  and  then,  hauling  up  the  grapnel,  he  told  mo 
to  put  out  the  oars  and  pull,  while  he  took  his  grapnel  on 
board.  We  then  pulled  down  the  river  again,  for  the  tide 
had  turned  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  shipping,  1 
began  to  interrogate  him. 

“  Who  gave  you  all  these  things?” 

“Who!  why,  that  man. 

“  But  what  did  he  give  them  you  for?” 

“Why,  out  of  charity,  to  be  sure;  but  I  can’t  talk  now, 

I ’ve  no  breath  to  spare.  Let ’s  pull  ashore,  and  then  I  ’ll 
talk  to  you.” 

As  we  pulled  down,  I  observed  that  a  lighter  had  broken 
adrift  from  her  moorings,  and  was  swooping  down  the  river 
with  the  ebb  tide.  “  There ’s  a  lighter  adrift,”  said  I. 

“  Yes,*’  replied  Grumble  ;  “  I’m  too  old  for  that  work  now; 
time  was; — there  ’ll  be  pretty  pickings  as  soon  as  she  gets 
dow'n  a  little  lower.  Tlie  Light  Horsemen  have  cut  her 
adrift.” 

“  The  Light  Horsemen  !  Who  are  they?” 

“  Bah  !  you  know  nothing ; — I  tell  ye  again,  I  have  n’t  no 
breath  to  spare — I  can ’t  pull  and  talk  too.” 

1  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  Old  Grumble  had  not 
obtained  the  articles  in  the  boat  by  fair  means,  and  annoyed 
that  I  should  have  been  made  a  participator  in  any  dishonest 
dealings,  1  was  resolved  to  question  him  closely  as  soon  as 
we  landed.  There  was  no  one  at  the  steps ;  and  when  we 
beached  the  boat,  1  asked  him  whether  he  was  going  to  take 
the  things  up  to  old  Nanny’s. 

“  Old  Nanny  !  no.  Shu’s  no  fence  now  :  she  used  to  be  a 
good  one  ;  but  she  was  overhauled  once  or  twice,  and  nearly 
sent  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and,  since  that,  she ’s  sat¬ 
isfied  with  little  articles,  sure  profit  and  no  risk.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fence  ?  ”  inquired  I. 

“  Why  do  n’t  you  know  that  yet,  boy  ?  W’ell,  a  fence  is 
one  who  receives  things  that  are  brought  for  sale,  and  never 
asks  no  questions.” 

“  Well,  but  if  these  things  were  given  you  out  of  charity, 
as  you  say,  why  should  you  want  to  take  t^m  up  to  a  fence, 
as  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Jack;  I  can’t  be  answering  all  these 
questions  here,  where  there  may  be  twenty  pair  of  ears  a  list¬ 
ening.” 

“  Well,  and  if  they  do  listeOi  what  is  the  barm,  if  we  are 
doing  what  is  right  ?  ” 


“  It  wo’n’t  do  to  argufy  hero,  I  toll  you.  In  my  opinion,  a 
poor  man  who  works  hard  to  get  some  victuals  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  is  doing  whnt  is  right.” 

“  Yes,  if  he  works  at  an  honest  livelihood.” 

“  Do  n’t  talk  so  loudly  about  honesty;  the  very  word  is 
enough  to  make  people  suspect  something  not  right.  I’ll  tell 
you  all,  when  you  come  up  to  my  house;  lor  you  see,  Jack, 
you  must  help  me  to  carry  these  things  up.  D’  ye  think  you 
can  manage  this  bag  of  peasw  ?  Let ’s  try  !  ”  Between  us, 
we  contrived  to  get  the  hag,  which  weighed  about  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  on  my  back,  and  1  walked  oft'  with  it:  Grumble 
following  me  with  the  copper  and  the  other  small  bag,  which 
I  afterwards  found  contained  coppernails.  When  wo  arrived 
at  his  dwelling,  which  was  as  dilapidated  and  miserable  as 
old  Nanny’s,  he  took  out  his  key  and  fumbled  a  long  while  at 
the  lock  ;  at  last  he  opened  it.  “  You  had  better  stay  till  I 
get  a  light,”  said  ho.  In  a  minute  he  came  with  one  to  the 
door,  and  told  me  to  follow  him.  I  went  in,  put  down  the  bag, 
and,  some  grains  falling  out,  I  took  them  up. 

“  Why,  this  is  coffee.  Grumble  !  ” 

“  Well,  -pease  is  our  name  for  coflTee,  sand  for  sugar,  and 
vinegar  for  rum,  when  we  get  any.” 

I  “  Well,  but.  Grumble,  I  wish  to  know  how  you  came  by 
these  things.” 

“  1  ’ll  tell  you,  .Tack,  if  you  ask  every  body  how  they  come 
by  things,  you  will  have  enough  to  do;  but  the  fact  is,  the  man 
wants  me  to  sell  them  for  him.” 

“  Why,  you  said  he  gave  them  to  you  out  of  charity  !  ” 

“  Ob,  that  was  only  because  I  could  n’t  spare  breath  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.*’ 

“  But  why  should  he  lower  them  down  in  the  dark,  if  they 
are  his  own  property  ?  ” 

“  Jack,  I  do  n’t  ask  whose  property  it  is;  all  1  know  is  that 
I  came  by  it  honestly.  1  don’t  steal  it,  and  I  can’t  prove  that 
the  man  does.  Why,  Jack,  if  one  is  to  be  so  nice  as  that,  you 
can’t  go  into  a  grocer’s  shop  to  buy  sugar,  or  coft'ee,  or 
pepper,* er  indeed  into  almost  any  shop,  if  you  first  want  to 
know  wbelber  the  people  have  come  by  the  goods  honestly 
before  you  buy  of  them.’’ 

“  Still,  it  is  so  plain,  that  the  man  must  have  stolen 
them.” 

“  Suppose  it  is;  how  are  so  many  poor  people  to  find  their 
livelihood  and  support  their  families,  if  they  refuse  to  get  a 
shilling  or  two  when  it  is  offered  ?  If  we  were  only  to  liva 
upon  what  we  get  honestly,  why,  we  should  starve :  the  rich 
take  good  care  of  that  by  grinding  us  down  so  close.  VVhy, 
Jack,  how  many  thousands  get  their  living  on  this  river  !  and 
do  you  think  they  could  get  their  living  honestly,  as  you  call 
it  ?  No  ;  we  all  plunder  one  another  in  this  world.”  You 
asked  me,  who  were  Light  Horsemen  ? — that ’s  a  name  for 
one  set  of  people  who  live  by  plunder;  that  lighter  will  have 
a  good  slice  of  her  cargo  out  to-night ;  for  those  who  cut  her 
adrift  know  what  ’s  on  board  of  her.  Then  we  have  the 
heavy  horsemen — they  do  their  work  in  day  time,  when  they 
'  go  on  board  as  Lumpers  to  clear  the  ships.  And  then  we ’ve 
the  Coopers  and  Bumbuat  men,  and  the  Kat-catchers  and  the 
Sculfle  Hunters,  and  the  River  Pirates;  and,  last  of  all,  we 
have  th«  Mudlarkers;  all  dift’ereiit  professions,  Jack — never 
interfering  with  each  other,  and  all  living  by  their  wits.  I ’m 
too  old  now;  1  was  a  flash  pirate  once — but  1  ’m  now  nearly 
eighty,  and  am  only  fit  fora  Mudlarker.” 

“But,”  exclaimisd  I  with  astonishment,  “are  they  not 
discovered  and  punished  7” 

“  That’s  very  seldom.  Jack  ;  for  you  see  we  have  receivers 
all  down  the  river;  some  of  them  groat  men,  and  dining  with 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council ;  others  in  a  small  way;  all 
sorts.  Jack ;  and  then  we  have  what  we  call  Jew  Carts,  always 
ready  to  lake  goods  inland,  where  they  will  not  be  looked  af¬ 
ter.  Old  Nanny  was  a  receiver  and  Fence  in  a  large  way 
once.” 

“  Then  the  only  honest  people  on  the  riv»r  are  the  water¬ 
men.” 

Here  old  Grumble  chuckled.  “  Why,  Jack,  they  be  the 
worst  of  all  :  for  they  be  both  receivers  and  thieves.  Do  you 
think  the  watermen  live  by  their  fares  ?  If  you  do  juat  wait 

*  These  remarks  of  Grumble  were,  at  the  time,  perfectly  cerrect\  it 
was  Itel'ore  the  Wet  Ducks  or  the  River  Police  was  established.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  West  India,  London,  St.  Katherine’s  and  other  docks 
haviiif  been  made,  alt  ships  unloaded  in  the  river,  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  were  so  enormous,  that  Mr  Colquhoun,  in  his  work,  has  estimat¬ 
ed  them  at  half  a  million  sterliug,  annually.  At  present,  the  river 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  honest ;  the  police  is  strict,  and  tlia 
temptations  arc  removed. 
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on  the  step#  one  night,  and  you’ll  find  that  their  night  work  is 
worth  more  than  their  day  work  is.  We  all  must  live,  Jack  ; 
and  now  I  have  shown  you  a  way  by  which  you  can  earn  mure 
money  in  a  night,  than  you  can  in  in  a  fortnight  by  asking  for 
naif-pence.  Here ’s  five  shillings  for  you,  my  boy;  and  when 
I  want  you  again  I’ll  let  you  know." 

Alas  !  the  five  shillings,  so  easily  and  so  unexpecterlly  earned, 
did,  for  the  lime  satisfy  all  my  scruples :  so  easily  are  we  bribeil 
into  what  is  wrong.  I  wished  Old  Grumble  a  good  night, 
and  left  him.  As  I  returned  home,  I  thought  of  what  he  hud 
said  about  night  work  ;  and,  instead  of  making  my  way  to 
Fisher’s  Alley,  I  returned  to  the  landing  steps,  resolving  to 
watch  for  a  time  and  see  what  occurred. 

I  thought  of  what  had  passeil.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my¬ 
self.  I  thought  of  what  Anderson  would  say  ;  and  I  felt  that 
I  had  done  wrong.  And  then  1  attemptetl  to  exculpate  myself: 
I  could  not  prove  that  the  things  were  stolen  ?  I  did  not  go 
with  any  intent  to  help  in  such  a  business.  Old  Grumble  had 
only  paid  me  for  my  work :  but  then,  why  did  he  jiay  me 
so  much  money  ?  My  conscience  tohl  me  that  it  was  because 
the  dealings  were  unfair.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  1 
was  right.  I  looked  up  at  the  heavens, — for  it  was  a  clear 
night,  and  there  was  a  very  bright  star  just  above  me !  and  as 
I  looked  at  it,  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  an  eye  beaming  down 
upon  me,  and  piercing  into  my  breast.  I  turned  away  from  it 
and  then  looked  at  itagain  ;  still  it  had  the  same  appearance :  I 
thought  it  was  the  eye  of  God  ; — I  trembled,  and  I  resolved  to 
reveal  the  w'hole  to  Anderson  the  next  day,  when  I  hr  ard  the 
sound  of  oars.  I  looked  in  the  direction,  and  perceived  a 
wherry  with  two  men  pulling  in :  I  was  down  on  the  steps, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  they  did  net  see  me.  They 
landed,  and  handed  out  of  the  wherry  three  large  and  full  can¬ 
vass  bags. 

“  It’s  more  than  we  can  carry,”  said  the  voice  of  a  w’aterman 
I  well  knew:  1“  we  must  leave  one  in  the  boat;  and  be 
quick,  for  they  are  on  our  scent.  Hollo  !  who’s  that  ?  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  Poor  Jack,  I  declare.” 

“  Well, may  n’t  I  have  a  little  night  work  as  well  as  you?” 

“  Oh  !  you ’ve  come  to  that,  have  you?”  replied  he.  “  Well, 
as  you’re  waiting  forsomething else,  1  suppose  you  could  not 
help  us  with  one  of  thesa  bags  ?” 

“  Yes  I  can,”  replied  I,  forgetting  all  my  resolutions ;  “  put 
it  on  my  back,  if  it ’s  not  too  heavy.” 

“  No,  no;  you ’re  stout  enough  to  carry  it.  I  say.  Jack, 
can  you  tell  us,  does  old  Nanny  fence  again,  or  has  she  given 
it  up  ?” 

“  I  believe  she  di>e8  not,”  replied  I. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “just  put  the  question  to  her  to-morrow 
morning,  for  she  used  to  be  a  good-un;  now,  follow  us.” 

1  walked  after  them  with  my  load  until  we  came  to  a  by¬ 
street;  at  the  shutters  ofa  shop  they  rapped  at  the  iron  bar  out¬ 
side  which  fixed  them  up  ;  the  door  was  opened,  and  w'o  put 
the  bags  down  in  the  pa-isage,  walked  out  agaiu  without  a 
word  and  the  door  was  immediately  closed. 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  the  waterman,  “  I  suppose  we  must  tip 
handsome  for  the  first  time;  here’s  ten  shillings  for  you,  and 
we  ’ll  let  you  know  when  we  want  you  te  be  on  the  look-out 
for  us.” 

Ten  shillings  !  and  five  before — fifteen  shillings  !  I  felt  as  I 
were  a  rich  man ;  all  scruples  of  conscience  were,  for  the 
time,  driven  away.  I  hurried  home  rattling  the  silver  in  my 
pocket,  and  opening  the  door  softly,  1  crept  to  bed.  Did  1  say 
my  prayers  that  night  7  No .' ! 


A  CHINESE  LEGEND. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  lived  Tsingquas,  mon¬ 
sters,  with  men’s  faces  and  fishes’  bodies,  who  desolated  the 
face  of  the  waters,  so  that  no  ships  could  sail ;  those  eight 
persons  who  escaped  their  rapacity,  by  the  charms  of  music, 
which  they  invent^,  attracted  the  savages  from  the  seas,  and 
killed  them  all.  They  are  now  goods,  and  live  in  Ti-shan,  an 
island  in  the  interior  of  China,  very  high  and  very  large,  from 
whence  those  divinities  can  mount  to  the  sky,  or,  as  they  are 
very  light,  can  live  in  the  clouds. 

1.  Hong  Chong  li,  by  the  flirt  of  his  fan,  could  blow  you 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  without  killing  you — unless  he 
ples^ed. 
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2.  Taat  qua  la,  keeps  eternal  fire  in  his  calabash ;  he  must 
keep  it  in  the  inside,  or  it  will  bum  up  the  world. 

3.  Chum  eu  lo,  plays  on  a  small  drum  or  tom-tom. 

I  4.  Li  tong  pan,  first  inventor  of  swords ;  be  carries  a  two- 
;  edged  one,  in  his  hand,  with  which  ho  killed  the  Tsingquas. 

'  5.  Ho  ting  eOy  a  virgin,  who  made  an  iron  basket,  which 

she  could  enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure ;  by  tlie  extreme 
:  beauty  of  her  person,  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  and  tha 
powers  of  music,  she  attracted  the  Tsingquas,  who  came  into 
}  the  basket,  and  were  destroyed. 

I  G.  Ttou  qua  cow,  had  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to> 
get  her,  when  he  spoke  he  flapped  them,  and  you  might  bestf 
hear  him  at  a  wonderful  distance. 

7.  Hong  chong  itee  invented  a  flute,  the  sound  of  which 
brought  lieautiful  pheasanu,  and  all  other  kinds  of  birds  from 
the  extiviniiies  of  the  earth. 

8.  Lum  ttoi  wo  made  a  bamboo  basket,  in  which  wss  every 
kind  of  sweet-smelling  flower ;  and  when  he  took  ihe  top  off, 
all  the  world  was  covered  with  fragrance,  to  the  delight  of  its 
inhabitants. 


A  GERMAN  DUEL. 

“  Oh  !”  said  the  German,  with  insolent  coolness,  “  I  remem¬ 
ber — fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  charming  voice.” 

“  Well,  then,”  exclaimed  Frederick,  driven  to  fury,  “  it  is 
she,  with  her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  angel’s  voice,  of 
whom  you  have  robbed  me.  It  is  for  her  that  I  now  demand 
j  my  revenge ,  and,  more  still,  for  my  blasted  youth,  my  life 
embittered,  months  of  anguish  and  despair,  while  you  have 
hid  yourself  from  me,  like  a  cowanl.” 

“Hold,  Sir!”  interrupted  the  other,  with  the  phlegmatic 
vanity  of  one  proud  of  the  reproaches  and  fearless  of  their 
consequences;  “  spare  your  own  breath  and  my  time,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  you  when  and  where  you  please.  I  am  always 
the  w  illing  champion  of  my  own  gallantries.  What  is  your 
weapon — sword,  or  pistol?” 

“  Pistols  are  surest  and  quickest.  I  wish  to  send  a  bullet 
through  your  heart 

“  Your  time  and  place?” 

“  To-morrow,  at  day-break — five  o’clock— at  Ixelles  under 
the’  A  rbre-benit.” 

“  Enough !” 

T  rue  to  the  desperate  pledge  the  parties  met  next  morning. 
The  clock  of  the  town-house  struck  half  past  four,  when  two 
individuals  were  seen  by  the  sentinel  at  the  Nomur  gate,  walk¬ 
ing  quickly  through  the  heavy  fog,  such  as  is  common  to  tbii 
climate,  in  the  autumn  season  at  that  early  hour.  One  was 
an  old  and  withered  loooking  man.  The  other  was  young, 
but  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  old  one,  sostamp^ 
were  his  features  with  the  traces  of  passion  and  a  life  misspent. 
They  followed  the  highroad  of  the  surburb  for  some  time,  and 
then  struck  off  to  the  right  into  a  nainiw  and  irregular  path, 
bordered  by  a  hedge,  whence,  from  time  to  time,  a  bird  made 
its  escape  with  a  faint  chirp,  frightened  from  it#  perch  by  the 
intrusive  footstepl.  This  path  led  directly  to  the  tree  called 
the  Arbre-benit,  where  the  two  friends  soon  arrived,  and 
where  they  (I  need  not  say  that  it  was  Frederick  and  his  evil 
genius)  were  almost  immediately  joined  by  a  third — he  who 
had  given  to  Frederick  the  friendly  warning  ol  Lorn’s  flight. 

In  a  few  minutes  Baron  Lichtenstein  and  his  two  friends 
were  on  the  spot.  The  distance  was  measured,  the  combat¬ 
ants  placed,  the  weapons  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  were 
told  to  fire  at  the  fifth  stroke  of  the  Cathedra)  clock. 

The  minute  or  two  which  was  still  wanting  of  the  hour, 
was  like  an  age  of  dread  suspense  to  J  rederick.  His  arm 
was  almost  upraised  involuntarily  once  or  twice,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  fulfil  kis  deadly  purpose.  The  clock  struck  one. 
The  sound  was  borne  heavily  on  the  Breeze  which  blew  from 
the  city.  The  adversaries  brought  their  pistols  to  a  level. — 
j  What  a  terrific  time  for  preparation — for  aim-taking.  Two, 
three,  four— / 

I  The  two  shou  were  heard  almost  together.  The  German’s 
bullet  whistled  passed  Frederick’s  ear,  and  lodged  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  close  behind  him.  The  baron  himself  fell,  shot 
j  through  the  heart !  He  sprang  from  the  earth,  staggered 
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•gainst  a  hed^e,  aiid  expired  iiutanily,  his  glazed  eyes  fixed 
on  his  enemy. 

Frederlrk  was  lunTor-struck.  The  last  look  of  a  man  slain 
by  one’s  own  hand,  is  the  most  hideous  spectacle  in  nature. 

Let  us  be  ofT!  ”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  fiendish  smile, 
on  his  countenance;  you  have  done  your  work  well !” 

“Leave  me!”  thundered  forth  Frederick;  “leave  me! 
You  urged  me  to  this ;  you  are  my  evil  genius — you  have  ru¬ 
ined  me  body  and  soul !  ” 

“  Young  man,  we  are  never  ruined  but  by  our  own  doings 
—by  our  bad  inclinations,  vicious  thoughts,  and  criminal  pas-  j 
sions.”  j 

And  with  these  words  the  old  man  walked  away.  Fred-  | 
erick’s  other  friend,  and  the  friends  of  the  slain  baron,  hastily 
quitted  the  scene,  and  Frederick  was  left  alone  with  the  dead  I 
l^y. 


TO  FANNY  ELLSLER. 

LlATIIfO  IKOLAIfD  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  aiCHAED  M.  MILNES,  ESQ.,  M.  f. 

The  Spring  is  in  the  South,  but  here. 

Winter,  usurping  half  the  year. 

Disheartens  all  the  flowers,  and  holds 
The  leaves  within  their  glossy  folds. 

There’s  scarce  an  insect  on  the  wing; 

There ’s  nut  a  bird  has  will  to  sing ; 

And  you,  who  stood  to  us  in  place 
Of  Nature’s  life  and  Nature’s  grace — 

You,  who  made  oldest  hearts  agree 
In  childhood’s  sense  and  signs  of  glee— 

You,  who  sent  happy  home  to  bed 
So  many  a  day-encumbered  head — 

You,  at  whose  beck  so  much  of  care 
Grew  ligiit  as  your  own  steps  of  air, 

While  poetry  of  motion  shone 
The  veriest  prose  of  life  upon— 

You,  who  could  give  us  more  than  gold, 

Leave  us  alone  to  cloud  and  cold ! 

Yet  if  this  sorrow  must  be  so,  ' 

We  would  not  ask  you  when  you  go; 

We  would  not  know,  w'e  would  not  tell. 

The  actual  moment  of  farewell : 

When  gone,  we  would  believe  you  here. 

And,  for  hope’s  sake,  accept  the  fesur. 

Like  other  flowers,  like  summer  day. 

Like  mortal  beauty,  pass  away ! 

They  say  your  path  of  pleasure  lies, 

With  that  of  light,  toward  Western  skies ; 

That  the  broad  billows  rise  and  roll 
Between  you  and  your  glory's  goal. 

Oh !  worthy  theme  for  I’oet-thought, 

With  old  Hellenic  treasures  fraught. 

And  amorous  of  those  fancy-forms, 

How  Tritons  blaring  forth  the  storms, 

And  Sirens  throned  on  sedgy  isle. 

And  calm  in  Galatea’s  smile  ! 

Let  the  triumphant  waves  upbuey 
That  image,  plumed  with  hope  and  joy ; 

Let  it  be  borne  now  mountain  high, 

A  fresh  star  added  to  the  sky— 

Now  sweep  within  the  central  deep. 

Where  memories  of  Atlantis  sleep ; 

Yet  ever  floating,  safe  in  grace 
As  in  its  usual  earthly  p^ace. 

Till  to  our  gaze  confused  and  blent 
With  the  r^-golden  Occident, 

It  vanishes  away,  away, 

And  we  can  01%  look  and  pray 
That  all  our  brothers  over  sea 
May  prize  it,  love  it,  just  as  we ! 

Let  the  blank  waters  lie  between 
The  Poet  and  the  Poet’s  Queen: 

They  meet  in  fancy,  meet  in  song— 

Life  may  be  short,  but  Art  is  long! 

Leaden,  April  13, 1B40. 


THE  DAY  WAS  DARK. 

SY  EBENEZEE  ELLIOTT. 

The  day  was  dark,  save  when  the  beam 
Of  noon  through  darkness  broke, 

In  gloomy  state,  ns  in  a  dream. 

Beneath  my  orchard  oak  ; 

Lo,  splendor,  like  a  spirit  came, 

A  shadow,  like  a  tree  ; 

While  there  I  sat,  and  named  her  name. 
Who  once  sat  thero  with  me. 

I  started  from  the  seat  in  fear; 

I  look’d  around  in  awe  ; 

But  saw  no  bt'nuteous  spirit  near. 
Though  all  that  was  I  saw  ; 

The  seat,  the  tree,  where  oft  in  tears 
She  mourned  her  hopes  o’erthrow'n, 

.  Her  joy  cut  off  in  early  years 

Like  gather'd  flowers  half  blown. 

Again  the  bud  and  breeze  were  met, 
But  Mary  did  not  come  ; 

And  e’en  the  rose,  which  "she  had  set. 
Was  faded  ne’er  to  bloom  ! 

The  thrush  proclaimed  in  accents  sweet. 
That  winter’s  reign  was  o’er; 

The  bluebells  thronged  around  my  feet. 
But  Mary  came  no  more. 

I  think,  I  feel — but  when  will  she 
Aw'ake  to  thought  again  ; 

No  voice  of  cemfort  answers  me ; 

But  God  does  nought  in  vain  : 

He  wastes  no  flower,  nor  bud,  nor  leaf. 
Nor  wind,  nor  cloud,  nor  wave  ; 

And  will  He  waste  the  hope  which  grief 
Hath  planted  in  the  grave  ! 


BATTLE  WITH  WILD  ELEPHANTS. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  at  midnight,'  I  received  infor* 
maliop.  that  two  elephants  of  uncommon  size  had  made  an 
appearance  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cantonments, 
and  close  to  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the 
greatest  alarm.  1  lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  the  place 
all  the  public  and  private  elephants  of  the  station,  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  at  day-break  on  the  25th  w’as  informed  that 
their  very  superior  size,  and  apparent  fierceness,  had  rendered 
all  attempts  for  their  seizure  unavailing,  and  that  the  most 
experienced  driver  I  had  was  dangerously  hurt,  the  elephant 
by  which  he  rode  having  been  struck  to  the  giound  by  one  of 
the  wild  ones,  which,  with  its  companion,  had  afterwards  re¬ 
treated  to  a  large  sugar-cane  adjoining  the  village - . 

I  immediatel}  ordered  the  guns  to  this  place,  but  beiag  de- 
sirious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  every  means  of  eatch* 
ing  the  elephants,  I  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  the  assistance  of  Rajah  Rungnath  Sing, 
and  caused  two  deep  pits  to  be  prepared  at  the  edge  of 
the  sugar-cane,  in  which  our  elephants  and  people,  with  the 
utmost  dexterity,  contrived  to  retain  the  elephants  during 
the  day.  When  the  pits  were  repotted  ready  we  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  they  were  with  the  greatest  dexterity  driven  into 
them;  but,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  iw'o  did  not  prove  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep,  and  the  elephant  whicii  escaped  from  it,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,  assisted  his  companion  out  of  the 
other  pit  with  his  trunk. 

Both  were,  however,  with  much  exertion,  brought  back 
into  the  BUgar-cane,  and  as  no  particutar  symptoms  of  vice  or 
fierceness  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  was  yet 
anxious  to  make  another  trial  to  catch  them. 

The  builders,  therefore,  were  set  to  work  to  deepen  the 
hole,  and  prepare  new  pits  against  daylareak,  when  I  propo¬ 
sed  to  make  the  final  attempt. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  yesterday,  however,  (hey 
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burst  through  all  my  guards,  and  makirg  for  a  village  about 
three  miles  distant,  entered  it  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the 
horseman,  who  galloped  in  fmnt  of  them,  had  not  time  to  ap 
prise  every  inhabitant  of  his  danger,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
one  poor  man  was  torn  limb  from  limb,  a  child  trodden  to 
death,  and  two  other  persons  (females )  wounded. 

Their  destruction  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  | 
they  showeil  no  inclination  to  quit  the  large  village  in  which  j 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  we  gained  time  to  bring  up  the  ; 
four  pounders,  from  which  they  soon  received  several  round  j 
shot,  and  abundance  of  grape  each.  The  largest  ot  the  two 
was  even  brouglit  to  the  ground  by  a  round  shot  m  the  head, 
but  after  remaining  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  life¬ 
less,  he  got  up  again,  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  the  desperation 
of  both  at  this  perio<l  exceeds  all  description.  They  made 
repeated  charges  at  the  guns,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unoomnum  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  artillerymen,  who 
more  than  once  turned  them  oti'  by  shuts  in  the  head  and  body 
when  within  very  few  paces  of  them,  many  dreadful  casual¬ 
ties  must  have  occurred. 

Wo  were  now  obliged  to  desist  for  want  of  ammunition, 
and  before  a  fresh  sup[»ly  could  bo  obtained  the  elephants 
quitted  the  village,  and,  though  streaming  with  blood  from  a 
hundred  wouiuls,  proceed»‘d  with  a  rapidity  of  which  I  ha<l 
no  idea  towards  Hazart'ebaugh.  They  were  at  length  brought 
up  by  the  horseman  and  oiir  elephants  when  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  a  crowded  bazaar,  and  ultimately,  after 
many  renewals  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  attacks 
upon  the  guns,  gave  up  the  contest  w  ith  their  lives.  Nineteen 
four-pound  shots  have  already  been  taken  out  of  sheir  bodies, 
and  I  imagine  eight  or  ten  more  will  yet  be  found. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  I  thitik  the  transac¬ 
tion  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  well  as  from  a  hoj)e  that  you 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  an  application  to  the 
to  the  Government  for  the  compensation  for  the  dam  ige  saf- 

fered  by  the  owners  of  the  village  of - and  Ooria,  from  the 

destruction  of  several  huts  and  much  cultivation.  1  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury 
they  have  sustained,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  you  the  result. 


CHARADE. ...To 

I  cave  not,  since  our  lot  is  cast 

To  stem  the  stream  of  life  together. 

For  toil  to  come — for  peril  past — 

For  summer  sky,  or  winter  weather; 

Oh!  scant  howe’er  “  wiy  ”  be,  hero. 

And  dark  as  grows  the  wave  I  float  on ; 

At  least  1  ’ll  have  for  ever  near. 

The  lips  I  love — the  eyes  I  dote  on ! 

And  never — so  that  lip,  as  now. 

Breathes  out  the  same  sweet  comfdrt  to  me  ; 
Oh !  never  shall  my  spirit  bow. 

Though  fortune  frown,  or  fate  pursue  me; 
Keep  but  the  same  soft  voice  to  cheer. 

The  same  warm  eyes  to  glad  and  guide  me. 
Be  hut  “  my  second  ” — I  shall  fear 

Nor  change,  nor  chance,  that  can  betide  me  ! 

And  so  we  ’ll  reach  some  quiet  nook 

Adown  life’s  stream — our  trust  unshaken 
Ill  Him  whom  we  have  ne’er  forsook. 

By  whom  we  nu’er  shall  be  forsaken  ; 

And,  when  at  last,  “»jy  all  ”  we  say, 
will  be  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow. 

As  souls  may  feel  on  earth  to-day. 

When  sure  to  meet  in  Heaven  to-morrow  . 

Oh  !  pleasant  is  the  gift  of  song ! 

The  fairy  spell  the  rhymer  borrows. 

Which  sunshine  thus  can  fling  along 
Life’s  cold  realities  and  sorrows: 

Which  makes  him  half  forget  hit  cares. 

While  thus  he  blends,  with  heart  of  feather. 
The  sadder  thoughts  his  bosom  shares. 

And  fancy's  rainbow  hues,  together ! 


STANLEY  THORN. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  VALEHTIXE  VOX. 


CHAPTER  I.  portrays,  with  other  features  of  importance,  the  early 
rharacterl^tics  of  uur  hero. 

To  those  who  hiul  not  the  honor  of  being  extremely  intimate 
with  Alderman  Thorn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  he 
was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  derived  chiefly  from  a  se¬ 
ries  ol  successlul  speculations  in  bops;  that  he  married  very 
early,  w  ith  the  immediate  view  of  procuring  the  means  of  en¬ 
tering  into  those  speculations  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  his  marriage  uenificatr*  ho  was  gene¬ 
rously  and  formally  presented  with  an  heir,  whom  he  caused 
to  1)0  baptized  by  tbe  name  of  Stanley,  in  honor  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  triend  of  that  name;  that  he  lived  in  pimdy  aulermanic 
j  st)le  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifiy-four,  when  he  utterly 
-  repudiated  not  only  all  iivtoxicating  lir^nors,  hut  all  animal 
footl  save  that  which  existed  invisibly  in  veg  tables  and  water; 
that  such  total  cliaiige  of  diet  at  bis  age  brought  on  almost  per- 
jietual  shivering,  which,  however,  faik'd  to  iruluce  him  to  fore¬ 
go  his  high  resolve, but  which  gnuliially  killed  him  ;  that  while 
some  held  a  minute  post  mortem  examination  to  be  essential 
i  to  the  [iroinotiuii  of  tbe  science  of  [latholoKy,  others  held  it  to 
I  l>e  essential  by  no  means,  it  being  clear  that  his  living  had 
;  caused  his  death,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  alimenia>y  ca¬ 
nal  had  been  completely  frozen  over;  and  gnally,  that  be  was 
j  buried  with  appropriate  pomp,  without  the  ice  being  thus 
sacrilegiously  broken. 

i  Having  performed  the  pleasing  duty  of  placing  these  afflict 
j  ing  details  upon  recoid  to  the  perfect  satisfaction,  it  is  to  be 
I  hoped,  even  of  those  by  whom  this  worthy  imlivulual  was  held 
j  III  high  esteem,  it  now  becomes  strictly  pro|K-r  to  state,  that 
at  the  perioil  of  the  lamentable  dissolution  of  the  alderman, 

I  Stanley  had  just  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  that  he  had 
been  for  five  years  tbe  absolute  nia-ter  of  the  house.  Every 
member  of  the  establishment  feared  him.  No  servant  could 
remain  in  it  three  consecutive  months,  when  he  happened  to 
be  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  a  boy,  a  somnambulist, 
w  hom  Stanley  called  Bob,  aiul  who  had  become  so  attached 
to  him,  that  he  never  appealed  to  be  truly  ha^tpy  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  This  boy  was  an  immense  favorite  with  Stanley,  and 
a  fine  time  Bob  had  of  it  in  conseipience.  The  servant 
avenged  Stanley’s  insults  upon  him,  but  not  in  Stanley’s  pres¬ 
ence  ;for  albeit  he  assuun  d  to  hiriis«df  the  inalienable  right  of 
horsewhipping  him  daily  if  he  pleased,  if  he  saw  any  other 
creature  touch  him,  or  menace  him  even- with  a  word,  be 
would  spring  at  tbe  assailant  like  a  tiger;  and  if  he  found  it 
im|N)3sible  to  conquer  ulone,  he  would  make  Bob  help  him  ; 
and  if  both  were  unable  to  manage  it,  then  they  would  retreat  to 
j  devise  a  series  of  secret  assaults,  which  never  by  any  chance 
j  failed  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  submission.  He  gloried  in  con- 
i  quering  those  whosi*  physical  strength  was  8U{>eiior  to  his 
own;  and,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  this  glory,  his  chief 
delight,  when  he  had  no  insmeiLate  conquest  to  achieve,  was 
to  reduce  Bob  ostensibly  to  a  mummy,  by  making  him  stand 
before  him  with  the  gloves — of  course  giving  Bob  perfectly 
fair  play,  although  he  dared  to  retreat  no  mure  than  he  would 
hava  dared  to  sell  his  soul — until  Stanley  himself  became  ex¬ 
hausted,  which  seldom,  iiidwed,  happened  until  Bubwasnvurly 
blind. 

Bob  used  at  first  to  remonstrate  against  being  thus  victim¬ 
ized  ;  for  really  it  was  nut  often  that  he  could  see  with  any 
pleasiinible  degri;e  of  distinctness,  and  never  by  any  ciiance, 
when  Stanley  was  at  home,  was  he  free  from  a  cut  lip,  a 
swollen  nose,  or  a  black  eye;  but  when  he  found  all  remon¬ 
strances  utterly  vain,  he  very  valiantly  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  his  best,  an«l  eventually  liecanie  rather  partial  to  the  ex^r- 
,  cise;  for  it  did  occur  occasionally,  that  he  broke  fairly  through 
!  his  opponent’s  guard,  and  if  he  succei'ded  in  giving  him  but  a 
I  scratch,  he  was  content,  tdthoughin  such  a  case  Stanley  never 
dreamt  of  leaving  uH  until  Bob  becanie  deiL-ely  deaf  to  lime. 

I  This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  extent  gf  the  (leiialty 
;  itifii<‘ted  on  poor  Bob:  on  every  such  occasion  h**  was  dis- 
!  charged.  His  mi>trrs8  could  endure  to  sec  kirn  kiHM;kcii 
aliout — she  could  endure  to  see  him  pommeled,  yea,  even  to  a 
jelly,  with  tbe  most  exemplary  fortitude ;  but  there  are  at  all 
times  bounds  to  humau  eiiduraiice,  and  hers  could  not  go  ono 
step  beyond  that.  She  should  not  bear  to  see  the  sweet  fea- 
i  tures  of  her  own  dear  Stanley  disfigured  by  even  a  scratch ; 
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and  hence,  whenever  a  scratch  appeared  upon  his  counte* 
nance,  Bub,  with  promptitude,  had  his  discharge.  , 

On  no  such  occasion,  however,  did  he  go  beyond  the  coach-  ' 
house.  He  was  always  reinstated  within  the  haur.  Stanley 
invariably  insisted  upon  his  being  recalled,  and,  having  gained  ' 
his  point,  invariably  found  him  in  the  can  iaga  asleep.  I 

^uw  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact — a  fact  which,  however,  I 
is  not  more  extraordinary  than  solemn— that  Mrs.  Thom  could  I 
refuse  Stanley  nothing,  because  Stanley  would  never  tolerate  a’l 
refusal  from  her  lips.  Ha  had  what  he  desired,  becanse  he 
would  have  it.  That  reason  w’as  in  all  cases  held  to  be  suih-  \ 
cient.  It  is  true  she  would  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  forego 
any  demand,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  she  conceived  to  be  ; 
pernicious;  but  eventually,  such  demand,  however  unreasona-  i 
ble  might  be  its  character,  was  concedeil,  because  the  conces-  | 
sion  was  a  thing  upon  which  he  had  set  his  mind.  The  woi^  i 
thy  alderman,  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  existence,  would  i 
have  noth  ng  to  do  with  him  whatever.  He  had  very  horrid  ^ 
suspicions!  Strong  efl'orts  had  been  made  to  convince  him 
that  the  beautiful  boy  was  in  reality  his  very  image— that  ho 
had  the  dear  alderman’s  chin,  the  dear  alderman’s  mouth,  the 
dear  alderman’s  eyes,  nose,  and  spirit ;  but  the  alderman  him¬ 
self  either  could  nut  or  would  not  perceive  those  strong  points 
of  resemblance  which  were  insisted  upon  with  so  much  elo-  ! 
quence  and  warmth;  and  hence,  although  he  never  went  quite  I 
so  far  as  to  wound  the  susceptible  feelings  of  his  lady  by  giv-  ^ 
ing  direct  expression  to  his  views  on  the  point,  he  unhappily  ; 
had  strong  suspicions !  I 

The  alderman  had  tried,  how’ever,  with  desperate  zeal,  to  { 
obtain  the  mastery  over  Stanley;  but  this  he  had  never  l)een  , 
able  to  accomplish,  not  even  for  a  day;  the  failure  of  every  ef-  [ 
fort,  indeed,  had  been  signal  and  complete.  If  in  a  moment  j 
of  anger  he  happened  to  strike  him,  Stanley  would  nut  only 
strike  him  again,  but  keep  up  a  fierce  lire  of  books,  glasses,  | 
plates,  ornaments,  stones — in  short,  anything  xhich happtuied 
to  be  at  hand.  If  the  alderman  locked  him  up,  he  would 
break  every  table,  every  chair,  and  every  window  in  the  room ; 
and  if  after  a  desperate  struggh’ — and  it  could  only  be  after  a 
desperate  struggle — he  succeeded  in  tying  him  down,  he  would 
remain,  on  being  released,  very  quietly  till  tea-time,  when  (no 
matter  how  many  friends  might  be  present,  in  his  view  the  | 
more  the  merrier,  because  of  the  increased  quantity  of  ammu-  | 
nition)  he  would  deliberately  take  his  position  at  the  table,  i 
and  pelt  tho  worthy  alderman  with  the  cups,  while  explaining 
very  gravely  to  those  around — who,  of  course,  were  quite  } 
shuckiMl — that  the  whole  thing  was  done  in  self-defence — and  : 
these  highly  irregular  proceedings  he  would  repeat  as  often  as  ; 
he  happen^  to  be  punished,  if  sent  away,  he  would  imme-  ; 
diately  return ;  for,  as  he  justly  held  that  to  be  a  species  of  | 
punishment,  he  very  naturally  held  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  i 
upon  him  to  have  his  revenge;  and  when  he  did  return,  of  I 
course  the  worthy  alderman  knew  it,  for  he  found  himself  sub¬ 
jected  at  every  point  to  annoj-ances  of  the  most  galling  charac-  , 
ter.  Sometimes  he  and  Bob  would  get  all  the  worthy  alder-  | 
man’s  boots,  wigs,  hats,  and  umbrellas,  to  make  a  bonfire  in  ! 
the  stable'  at  other  times  he  would  make  Bob  throw  water  j 
into  the  bed  of  the  worthy  alderman,  or  establish  a  vast  num-  j 
ber  of  nettles  between  the  sheets  with  surpassing  ingenuity.  | 
In  fact,  he  regarded  the  worthy  alderman  as  being  neilher  | 
more  nor  less  than  his  natural  enemy.  ; 


**  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  w’ith  him  7”  said  that  worthy 
person  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Sharpe,  just  before  he  gave  Stanley 
up  wholly. 

**  Du  with  him  !”  exclaimed  his  friend,  do  with  him ! 
Gi\'e  him  a  sound,  undeniable  flogging,  and  repeat  the  dose 
daily.’^ 

But  flogging  makes  him  worse.  He  considers  it  an  in¬ 
sult — he  wiU  have  his  revenge.” 

“  Revenge !”  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  very  contemptuously,  ”  re¬ 
venge!  A  lad  like  that  talk  of  revenge!  If  1  had  him,  1  ’d 
cut  him  to  the  very  back-bene!”  And  Mr.  Sharpe  Uoked 
particularly  fierce,  arul  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  inflex¬ 
ible  determination,  as  he  added,  “  Do  you  think  1  ’d  bo  mas¬ 
tered  by  a  young  wretch  like  that?” 

”  My  dear  friend, ”  rejoined  the  alderman,  “depend  upon 
this,  that  he  is  not  to  l>e  tamed  in  that  w  oy.  I  have  tried  it, 
my  friend,fl  have  tried  it  till  1  ’m  sick. 

“  W’ell,  why  don’t  you  send  him  to  school  7  Whydo’nt 
you  place  him  under  some  severe  master,  who  w  ill  undertake 
te  bring  him  to  his  senses  1” 

“  I  have  done  so.  Twenty-seven  masters  have  undertaken 
tlic  task,  and  what  has  beea  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  roo- 
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ment  they  have  commenced  thair  severity,  he  has  pelted  them 
wnth  ink-stands,  and  started.” 

“  Of  course  you  have  not  taken  him  back  on  those  occa¬ 
sions.” 

“  In  several  instances  I  have ;  but,  God  bless  your  soul,  it 
was  of  no  use !  Some  refused  to  receive  him  again ;  while 
those  who  consented  to  give  him  another  trial  were  never  able 
to  keep  him  above  a  day.” 

“  I  only  wish  that  I  had  the  management  of  him,  that ’s 
all.” 

“  I  wish  you  had  with  all  my  soul !”  exclaimed  the  aider- 
man,  with  unexampled  fervor.  “Your  bitterest  enemy,  my 
friend,  could  wish  no  worse.” 

“  I ’d  tame  him  !”  rejoined  Mr.  Sharpe;  I’d  exorcise  the 
little  rampant  devil  that ’s  within  him!” 

“  But  how  would  you  go  to  work  7  How  would  you  act  7 
\Vhat  on  earth  would  you  do  with  him  7” 

“  What  would  1  do  with  him  7  Will  he  not  listen  to  rea¬ 
son  7” 

“To  he  sure  he  will;  that’s  the  worst  of  it.  He’ll  sit 
down  and  argue  the  point  with  you  for  hours ;  he  ’ll  tell  you 
candidly  that  if  you  insult  him,  he  feels  himself  bound  to 
avenge  the  insult;  that  his  honor — his  honor,  my  friend ! — 
prompts  him  to  retaliate;  that  he  is  prepared  at  any  time  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  the  effect  that  if  you  cease  to  annoy 
him,  he  will  cease  to  annoy  you ;  and  that  in  the  event  of 
such  treaty  being  violated,  of  course  he  and  you  are  again  at 
open  war.” 

“  He  is  rather  a  queer  customer  to  deal  with,”  observed 
Mr.  Sharpe. 

“  He  i$  rather  a  queer  customer.  You ’d  be  very  apt  to 
think  that  he  was  if  you  knew  all.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  had  looked  very  mysterious,  “  I ’d  be  bound  still  to  tame 
him.  Why,  if  he  were  a  boy  of  mine  :” — Mr.  Sharpe  said 
no  more,  but  he  shook  his  head  with  unspeakable  significance, 
and  took  a  very  deep  inspiration  through  his  teeth. 

“  Well,  my  friend,  well” — urgetl  the  alderman,  who  wished 
him  to  proceed — “  and  if  he  were  your  son,  what  would  you 
do  with  him  7” 

“  Do  !  I ’d  do  something  with  him  !  I ’d  teach  him  the 
difference  !  Do  you  think  that  he  should  ever  get  the  upper 
hand  of  me!” 

“  But  how  would  you  manage  it 7 — that’s  the  great  point. 
I  ’ll  just  explain  to  you  the  way  in  which  he  acted  last  week. 
On  Monday  I  simply  said  to  him  while  at  dinner,  that  he 
ought  to  be  ashan-ed  of  his  recent  conduct,  when  he  seized 
the  tureen,  and  sent  the  w  hole  of  the  soup  over  me  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  I  chastised  him — of  course  I  chastised  him — and  he 
then  upset  the  table.  I  rushed  at  him  again  ;  but  having  kept 
me  at  bay  for  some  considerable  time  with  the  fragments  of 
the  dishes,  he  darted  from  the  room.  That  night  I  found  a 
number  of  nettles  in  my  bed,  and,  on  jumping  out  in  agony,  I 
discovered  that  my  bed-room  had  scarcely  a  single  pane  of 
glass  in  it ;  and  in  the  morning  I  had  neither  a  boot  nor  a  hat 
to  put  on.  I  got  hold  of  him  by  stratagem,  and  shook  him 
with  just  violence,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  7  Why  he 
instantly  went  out  into  the  pantry,  got  a  basketful  of  eggs, 
and  popped  tliem  at  me,  until  really  I  was  in  such  a  state !  I 
ran  after  him  ;  but,  no ! — he  kept  up  the  fire,  carrying  his 
basket  of  ammunition  upon  his  arm.  Well,  I  caught  him 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  locked  him  up  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  there  he  set  to  work,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
bottles  of  wine  he  broke.  I  heard  the  crash,  smd  w’ent  and 
shook  the  young  scoundrel  again — I  could  not  help  it — and 
again  he  set  to  work.  He  was  busy  all  the  morning.  I  feared 
that  he  was  employed  in  some  mischief;  indeed  1  was  as  cer 
tain  of  it  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence.  Accordingly,  as  I 
was  enjoying  my  usual  nap  after  dinner  on  the  sofa,  he  quietly 
crept  into  the  room  with  a  tankard  of  treacle,  the  whole  of 
which  he  noured  over  me  so  gradually,  commencing  at  my 
knees,  that  I  did  not  awake  until  he  had  literally  covered  me, 
and  before  1  could  rise  he  had  rushed  from  the  norm.  My 
friead,”  continued  the  alderman,  with  due  solemnity,  “  ima¬ 
gine  the  pickle  I  was  in !  Yet  what  could  I  do?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  such  a  fellow  7  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  until 
I  discontinued  my  chastisement  he  would  never  cease  to  an¬ 
noy  me.  Of  course  it ’s  very  hard — I  know  and  feel  it,  as  a 
father,  to  be  particularly  hard;  but  then  what  could  I  have 
done  in  such  a  case  7  What  would  you,  my  friend,  have 
done  under  the  self-same  ciicumstancea  7” 

“  What  w’ould  I  have  done!”  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  wry  indig 
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nantly.  “  I  can  scarcply  tell  what  I  should  not  have  done.”  J 

This  proved  the  sum  total  of  the  advice  the  worthy  alder¬ 
man  obtained  from  Mr.  Sharpe ;  for  although  that  gentleman 
naturally  fancied  that  if  Stanley  ha<l  been  a  son  of  his  he 
would  have  tamed  him,  he  at  the  same  lime  felt  utterly  unable 
to  explain  hosv. 

F roin  that  period  the  worthy  alderman  gave  Stanley  up. — 
He  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ;  he  turned  him 
over  at  once  to  the  surveillance  ol  his  mother,  who  adored  him 
and  by  whom  th«  pristine  waywardness  of  his  disposition  had 
been  fostered. 

“  My  dear,  my  sweet  boy  ! — my  own  Stanley !” — she  would 
exclaim,  after  a  fit  of  desperation  on  his  part,  “  you  know  how 
dearly,  how  fondly  I  love  you.  Now  do  not,  pray  do  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  those  frantic  bursts  of  passion.  Indeed,  indeed  they  ! 
will  injure  your  health,  my  love, — 1  am  perfectly  sure  that  they  ^ 
will.  Come,  promise  me  now  that  you  will  in  future  avoid  , 
them — do  promise,  there’s  a  dear!” 

“  You  must  promise  mo  mother,  that  in  future  you  w  ill  not  S 
provoke  me !” 

“  I  will  not — indeed  I  will  not!”  “  she  would  exclaim. — 
“My  heart  beats  with  joy  when  you  are  happy.”  The  tears 
would  then  start,  she  would  embrace  him  and  fondle  him  like 
a  child,  and  arrange  his  fine  hair,  which  flowed  in  ringlets 
upon  his  shoulders.  Having  moreover  lavished  a  thousand 
kisses  upon  his  brow,  she  would  gaze  upon  her  “own  sweet 
Stanley,”  the  “  pridn  of  her  soul,”  with  an  expression  of  rap¬ 
ture 
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once  in  Stanley  a  great  man  in  embryo ;  and  when  ahe  had 
been  advised  of  the  assumed  fact  that  almost  all  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  day  were  lutonians,  she,  of  cmirse,  hark¬ 
ed  upon  it  as  abundantly  ch'ar  that  all  Ktonians  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  men.  This  corollary  was,  in  her  judgment,  n'ally 
80  natural  and  so  correct  that,  had  five  thousand  ^Hiunds  been 
required  for  the  sturt,  she  would  h  ive  given  that  sum  with  un¬ 
speakable  pleasun'.  Her  Stanley — her  own  Stanley,  was 
abont  to  become  an  Etonian  !  She  did  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  much  about  it,  but  she  nevertheless  conceiveii  fiom  his 
description,  that  to  be  an  Etonian  would  at  once  enable  Stan¬ 
ley  to  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguishtnl. 

Stanley  himself  had,  however,  still  some  misgivings  on  the 
subject.  It  was  true  he  had  read  Virgil,  and  a  trifle  of  Livy; 
he  could, moreover,  versify — ;  but  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
placed  above  the  fourth  form.  He  had  heard  of  fagging:  he 
liad  also  heard  of  flogging ;  and  he  knew  that  if  they  attempt- 
d  to  fag  or  to  flog  him!  No  matter — it  was  settled:  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  go  he  would,  if  it  wero  only  to 
enable  him  to  say  that  he  had  been. 

Accordingly,  everything  which  could  be  deemeil  essential 
was  prepared,  and  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  enable  him 
t<i  commence  on  the  ensuing  half  year  having  been  politely  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Seymour,  the  father  of  one  of  Stanley’s  most 
gentlemanlike  associates.'he  started  with  a  purse  sufficiently 
j  heavy,  but  with  a  heart  pt.*rhaps  not  tjuito  sufficiently  light. 


Truth  to  say,  he  was  an  extremely  handsome  youth,  tall,  j 
and  strikingly  symmetical;  his  eyes  w  ere  of  the  most  brilliant  , 
character,  his  features  of  the  finest  conceivable  caste,  while  ' 
his  presence  was  elegant,  and  even  then  commanding.  That 
such  a  mother  should  have  almost  idolized  him  cannot  be  deem¬ 
ed  marvellous.  She  could  nor,  however,  disguise  from  her¬ 
self  that  she  had  from  his  earliest  infancy  cherished  that  spi¬ 
rit,  which  she  now  tried  in  vain  to  control.  Nor  was  it,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  at  all  extraordinary  that  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  should  have  considei  ed  himself  a  man.  He  would 
suffer  no  one  with  impunity  to  designate  him  even  a  youth; 
and  if  any  person  ajiplied  to  him  the  term  “  young  gentle¬ 
man,”  that  person  was  made  at  once  to  feel  the  foice  of  his  ; 
displeasure.  The  servants  had  been  of  course  accustometi  to  | 
style  him  Mr.  Stanley;  but  that  jierson  was  unblcst  who  hap-  | 
pened  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Stanley,  after  the  alderman’s  | 
unhappy  dissolution.  He  would  not  permit  it.  “  I  pledge  1 
you  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,”  he  would  say,  “that  if  you 
dare  to  address  mo  again  as  Mr.  Stanley  I  ’ll  kick  you  to  the 
devil.” 

It  cannot  hence  bo  rationally  expected  that,  with  these 
views  ahd  fvelings,  his  grief  at  the  period  of  the  alderman’s 
death  was  very  loud  or  very  deep.  He  wore  “  the  trappings 
ami  the  suits  of  woe”  as  a  purely  social  matter  of  course;  but 
he  hailed  that  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  his 
impoitaiice  a»  a  man.  For  tilbeit  nearly  the  whole  of  the  al, 
dermJio’s  property,  real  and  person  il,  had  been  left  the  widow 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  should  have  just  as  mnch  com 
mand  over  it  as  it  it  had  been  bequeathed  absolutely  to  him. 

Stanley,  however,  was  by  no  means  content.  He  felt  at  first 
extremely  g-atucAe,  He  rellected  that  he  was,  after  all  but  the  i 
son  of  ail  alderman,  and  that  reflection,  let  it  come  when  it  j 
might,  never  failed  to  ialiict  a  wound  upon  his  pride.  He  | 
w  as  a  youth  of  keen  perception.  Ho  saw  around  him  those  I 
whom  he  con.:eived  to  be  mor  j  elegant,  more  composed,  more  ! 
au fait  to  etiquette,  mure  refined.  He  felt  unable,  tuendurc 
this.  He  w’as  perpetually  tormented  with  the  idea.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  therefore,  for  the  first  lime,  to  the  suggestion  made  by  , 
his  mother,  that  he  should  pass  at  least  two  years  at  Eton. —  | 
As  a  scholar  he  was  passable ;  but  then  he  had  been  only  at  j 
private  schools,  while  those  who  shone  m  his  judgment  must  i 
brilliantly  had  been  either  to  Oxford,  to  Cambridge,  or  at  ^ 
least  to  Eton.  He  conversed  on  the  subject  again  and  again, 
and  al  length  became  convinced  that  he  ought  to  commence 
life  in  reality,  as  an  Etonian,  at  least.  It  happened  that  the 
majority  of  his  associates  had  been  to  Eton ;  and  as  they  failed 
not  to  speak  in  line  praise  of  the  school,  to  explain  that  it  had 
turned  out  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  most  disiin 
gui>h 'd  men  of  the  age  ;  that  none  but  Etonians  were  esteem¬ 
ed  perfect  men  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  far  more 
famous  for  that  than  for  absolute  learning, — he  eventually  re¬ 
solved  upon  going  to  Eaton  expressly  in  order  to  gain 
caste 

When  this  highly  laudable  resolation  had  been  delicately 
communicated  to  the  widow,  she  was  delighted.  She  saw  at 


CHAPTER  II.... Stanley  at  Eton. 

The  first  person  to  whom  Stanley  was  introduced  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  w  as  Alfn'd  Julian,  whose  friends  were  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  the  S?ymours.  Alfred,  who  was  a  fine  high- 
toned  boy — pn'cisely  the  sort  of  lad  to  me«*t  Stanley’s  view’s, 
undertook  to  initiate  him  int<i  all  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 
school;  but  he  was  most  iiiifortiinaiely  himself  in  the  fourth 
form,  and  hence  could  not,  by  having  his  friend  for  a  fag  nom¬ 
inally,  save  him  from  the  tyrnnny  of  the  filth  and  sixth.  He 
tlierefure  explained  to  him  at  once  that  he  really  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  fag,  seeing  that  all,  no  matter  how 
high  might  be  the  position  of  tlieir  families,  were  compelled 
to  submit  toil,  and  that  it  was  held  to  be  by  no  menus  humil- 
iating  or  degrading,  but  in  reality  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  those  who  took  the  right  view  of  the  matter, 
strove,  in  consequence,  to  work  their  w  ay  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
I  sible. 

“  All  social  distinctions  here,”  added  Julian,  “  are  in  this 
respect  levelled;  for  example,  Juliff'e,  Villiers,  Cleveland, 
Cholmondeley,  and  Howard,  to  whom  I  shall  introduce  you, 
for  they  nie  all  at  our  Dame’s — are  the  fags  of  Frogmorton, 
although  he  is  a  plebeian,  while  they  are  connected  with  the 
first  families  in  the  kingdom.  We  must  not,  therefore,  feel 
ourselves  degraded  w  hen  called  upon  to  act  like  them.” 

“  Well,  I  shall  see,”  returned  Stanley.  “I’ll  do  as  the 
rest  do,  if  possible.”  He  ami  Julian  accoidingly  proceeded 
to  Dame  Johnston’s,  where  they  met  with  about  twenty  light¬ 
hearted,  merry  fellows.” 

He  had  not,  however,  been  here  more  than  an  hour  when 
he  was  assaileil  by  the  older  boys  with  a  number  of  inlenog- 
atories  which  he  held  to  be  particularly  impertinent.  By 
Dashall,  esfiwially  was  he  persecuted  thus — for  Dashall  was 
one  of  those  who,  panting  to  show  oft'  their  power,  and  im- 
[uirtance,  made  the  most  of  the  three  days  before  tho  arrival 
of  the  strapping  fellow’s  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms.  Stanley 
did  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this  practice,  and  therefore 
answered  rather  pettishly,  which  had  tho  effect  of  making 
them  persevere  the  more,  for,  although  they  saw  some¬ 
thing  in  his  general  tone  an<l  manner,  which  iua  slight  degree 
checked  them,  they  held  the  process  of  tcazing  a  new  boy  to 
!  bt*  a  right  prescrit’live  and  inviolalile. 

“  My  go<>d  fellow,”  said  Stanley,  addressing  Dashall,  who 
w’ould  not  give  in,  “do  n’t  annoy  me.  1  am  anxious  to  make 
friends  of  all,  and  have  therefore  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you.” 

“  What!  quarrel  with  me  !”  exrinime’d  the  highly  indignant 
'  Dashall,  with  an  air  ufastonishmeiit  the  most  intense.  “  No 
I  desire  to  quarrel  w’iih  me  !  Come,  I  like  that;  it ’s  cool  — 
j  verj’  cool  for  a  new  one.  I’erhaps  you  would  like  to  take  it 
out,  old  fellow’  ?  Do  you  fancy  yourselfal  all  with  the  gloves?” 

Stanley  eytKl  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  although 
he  made  no  reply  ;  hut  that  terror  of  the  juniors — the  mighty 
Dashall — in  a  state  of  extreme  igniKurice  of  the  chamlier 
practice  Stanley  had  had  wiihfBob,  distinctly  intimated  to 
I  him,  and  that  in  terms  the  most  powerful  at  his  command. 
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thutif  hft  would  only  wait  until  he  had  pulled  on  hiii  buoU,  he 
woidd  Hurrly  accommodate  him  then  with  a  torn. 

Sinriley  foniird  ;  but  Da^hall,  whose  blood  was  up,  looked 
very  fien  e,  anrl  gave  his  op[K)nent  such  occasional  glances  as 
he  tiinried  might  wither  him,  while  the  juniors,  w  hom  the  in¬ 
vincible  Dushall  had  awed,  really  looked  with  an  eye  of  pity 
upon  Stanley,  not,  however,  unmixed  with  astonishment  at 
his  apnarenily  imperturbable  calmness. 

“  Now,  my  fine  fellow  !”  cried  Dashall,  having  drawn  on 
bis  boots.  “  Jf  I  take  a  little  of  the  bounce  out  ofyou,  it  will 
do  you  precisely  ns  much  giaid  ns  physic.” 

Some  of  the  juniors  laughed  at  the  sparkling  wit  of  Dash- 
all,  while  others  advised  Stanley  to  have  nothing  to  ilo  with 
him,  he  was  such  a  despeiate  hitter;  but  Stanley,  of  course, 
remained  unmoved,  and  Julian,  who  wns  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  his  new  friend  was  made  of,  did  by  no  means  endeavor 
to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the  challenge. 

”  Now  then  !  are  you  afraid?”  cried  the  imperious  Dashall ; 
for  really  that  desp«*rate  young  gentleman  had  become  verj’ 
impatient ;  and  he  opened  his  shoulders  and  struck  at  the  air, 
and  nsc4?rtui"*M  the  precise  firmness  of  his  muscles;  hut  Stan¬ 
ley,  who  was  in  no  sort  of  haste,  made  certain  impiiries  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  character  of  his  opponent,  in  order  to 
learn  what  amount  of  punishment  ho  should  he  justified  in  in¬ 
flicting. 

Julian  could  not  hut  admire  Stanley’s  coolness;  and  having 
inferred  hence  that  there  must  he  some  sterling  stull’iii  him,  he 
be  ’ame  nearly  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  the  fiery  Dashall  him¬ 
self.  Well,  the  gloves  wi*r..*  prcHluced,  and  Stanley  rose.  He 
buttoned  his  coat  s  niply;  hut  the  mighty  Dashall,  bent  upon 
doing  some  tremendous  execution,  stripped  in  an  instant,  and 
drew  oil  the  gloves. 

“  Now,”  Mild  .Stanley,  ”  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you  ;  but 
if  you  persixt  in  having  a  turn,  you  ’ll  have  yourself  alone  to 
blame.” 

“You  do  n’t  wish  to  hurt  me!”  cried  Dushall.  “Good 
again!  Well,  I  wish  I  may  live!  What  next?  You  do  n’t 
wish  to  hurt  me!”  he  i-epeateil,  for  really  he  was  very  much 
amused,  anrl  he  laughed  very  loudly,  aiul  the  juniors  joined 
him  very  merrily. 

“  W’ell,  come,  go  to  work!”  said  Julian  nt  length.  “  You 
are  both  sure  to  win.  ‘  Poasunl,  quia  jiogge  vidrntnr.'  ” 

Iti  this  putticiilar  instttnee,  however,  the  combatants  n*- 
spoctively  held  Virgil  to  he  wrong;  atid  to  prove  that  he  was 
wrong,  they  immediately  commenced,  Diisliiill  striking  one  of 
the  most  im(iosing  attitudes  of  which  he  was  capable,  while 
Stanley  simply  held  up  his  guard. 

Dashall  even  at  the  commencement  did  not  much  admire 
the  uiitl'.ncliing  firmne-s  of  Stanley’s  rye.  He  notwithstamling 
fell  quite  certain  to  lieat  him,  and  sprang  about,  and  feinted, 
and  jM‘rformetl  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  antics,  dis- 
plaj'ing  at  each  spiing  his  agility  and  science  to  an  extent  al¬ 
together  remarkable.  On  the  other  hand, Stanley  kept  quiet: 
he  Iclt  that  by  far  the  bi'st  course  he  could  pursue-^the  course 
calculntcd  to  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  in  future,  was  that 
of  allowing  the  great  Da^-hall  to  tire  himself  nt  first,  and  then 
to  honor  him  with  a  few  of  his  t-tmight-forward  favors,  with  a 
view  of  convincing  him  firmly  of  his  error.  He  therefore 
stood  for  some  considerable  time  on  the  defensive,  while  j 
Dushall  wns  twisting  anil  turning,  and  torturing  himself  into  i 
all  sorts  of  attitmles,  marvelling  greatly  that  every  well-meant 
blow  of  his  should  he  so  veiy  coolly  stopped.  i 

“Come — come!  you  don’t  njipear  to  he  doing  much!" 
observed  Stanley,  when  Dushall,  by  dirt  of  stnking  out  with  j 
despenition,  had  h<‘come  nearly  exhausted.  “  I  think  that  it  ; 
is  now  my  turn  to  Imgin,”  and  he  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  over  j 
his  guard.  These  taps  were  always  given  upon  the  bridge  of , 
the  nose ;  and  as  even  Boh  never  liked  them  much,  it  will  he  \ 
extremely  reasuiiuhle  to  infer  that  the  great  Dashall  did  not  j 
approve  of  them  at  all.  Stanley,  nevertheless,  tapped  him  I 
again  and  again,  and  in  a  manner  so  calm  that  the  great  man  | 
really  became  a  little  confused.  He  could  not  get  even  one  , 
blow  at  his  opponent,  who  kept  constantly  tapping,  and  tapping,  ^ 
and  tupping,  until  the  terror  of  the  fourth  absolutely  became  j 
so  enraged  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  he  at.  He  singu-  j 
larly  enougVi  begun  to  feel  that  bo  hud  made  a  slight  mistake  l 
in  his  man.  He  could  do  nothing  with  him.  He  tiird  a  rush.  I 
Stanley  stepped  aside,  and  tapped  him  ns  he  passed.  He  | 
tried  caution  again;  and  again  Stanley  tapped  him.  Thisen-  j 
raged  him  fur  more  t^an  would  a  corresponding  number  of  | 
straightforward  blows,  and  he  exprcsied  himself  precisely  to  j 
that  effect.  ' 


j  “  Why  do  n’t  you  strike  out?  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  peculiar 
indignation,  “  and  not  keep  on  tujiping  and  tapping  like 
that !  ” 

“  As  you  please,”  returned  Stanley,  who  did  on  the  instant 
strike  out,  and  poor  Dashall  went  down  us  if  ho  really  hud 
1  been  shot. 

The  great  man  did  not  like  even  this.  He  looked  as  if  it 
I  were  a  thing  of  which  he  could  not  approve — which  was  very 
extraordinary,  seeing  that  it  was  pn*cisely  what  he  had  just 
before  solicited,  and,  w  hile  some  of  the  juniors  cheered  verv 
,  loudlv,  others  looked  very  steadily  at  Stanley,  as  if  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  prowess. 

Dashall,  however,  stood  uji  again,  and  Stanley  calmly  put 
to  him  whether  he  really  liked  that  practice  better  than  the 
other,  hut  as  he  replied  with  a  well-intentioned  lunge  of  des¬ 
peration,  Stanley  stopped  him,  and  down  he  went  again. 

Another  cheer  hui.Ht  from  the  juniors,  and  Dashall  looked 
at  them  with  an  I ’ll-serve-you-out-when-I-catch-you-alone  sort 
of  scowl,  which  was  in  the  abstract,  no  doubt,  trulv  awful. — 
He,  however,  by  no  means  gave  in.  Stanley  urged  him  to  do 
so  ;  but,  no!  he  wanted  only  to  give  one  fair  hit  to  be  happy. 
Ho  therefore  guaitled  himself  with  additional  caution,  and 
Stanley,  notwithstanding,  with  additional  rapidity  kept  tap¬ 
ping  him  preciwly  upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

1  his  he  held  to  he  about  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
nature.  He  could  not.  at  at  all  understand  it.  It  mattered 
not  a  straw  how  imposing  might  be  his  attitude,  how  excel¬ 
lent  his  guard,  how  fiery  his  eye,  or  how  fierce  his  general  as- 
|>ecr,  Stanley  still  kept  on  tapping  aud  tapping,  while  Ac  could 
do  nothing  whatever  in  return,  although  he  plunged,  and 
bucked,  and  hor(‘d,  and  jumped  about  in  the  most  ri'markable 
manner  possible,  and  with  a  facility  which  was  rt  allv  very  ad¬ 
mirable  in  itself. 

The  interest  now  became  intense.  It  was  perceived  that 
the  gri'ut  man  bud  screwed  up  his  courage  to  u  most  fero¬ 
cious  pitch,  although  Stanley  stood  as  calmly  us  ever.  Dash- 
all  made  a  furious  rush,  and  Stanley  stopped  him.  This  made 
him  stand  still  fur  a  moment,  and  look  very  w  ild,  but  on  he 
rushed  again.  Stanley  stopped  again  w  ith  his  right,  and  with 
his  left  sent  him  down  us  bt-foi'e. 

This  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  altogether.  He  felt  much  confused,  and 
looked  very  much  annoyed,  for  it  appeared  to  have  struck 
him — which  w  as  really  very  singular — that  he  had  had  enough 
as  neatly  as  possibly,  which  Stanley  no  sooner  perceived  than 
he  drew  off  his  gloves,  and  oHeied  Dushall  hi>  iiund,  w  hich  at 
that  moment  happened  to  be  precisely  the  veiy  thing  he  was 
anxious  to  accejit. 

“  W’ell  done!  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  patroi  izirig  air,  which 
was  really  very  gooil  of  him.  “  Come,  ytu  are  not  a  bad  sort, 
after  all!  This  is  just  what  1  cull,  you  know',  a  friendly  set- 
to.  You  must  be  one  of  us  after  this!  ”  And  the  great  man 
shook  Stanley  by  the  hand  with  extreme  cordiality,  and  la- 
l)ored  very  desperately  and  very  laudably  to  conceal  his  con¬ 
fusion  from  those  around,  the  whole  of  whom  most  unefaarit- 
ubly  and  unanimou.sly  rejoiced  at  his  defeat,  fwr  his  overbear¬ 
ing  conduct,  toward  the  smaller  boys  especially,  had  been  in¬ 
tolerable. 

“Now  then,”  said  Julian,  “come  to  Julife’s  den.  We 
have  clubbed  for  a  feed,  and  are  going  to  be  jully  together  !  ” 
With  this  proposal  Stanley  was  rather  pleusi'd ;  he  there¬ 
fore  agreed  to  it  at  once,  and  went  with  Julian  to  the  paiticu- 
lar  den  in  question,  where  he  was  hailed  with  three  cheers,  us 
“a  miller  of  the  first  water,”  by  a  dozen  of  the  Hite,  who  had 
already  established  themselves  in  bis  room,  with  the  view’.ap 
])nn*ntly,  of  proving  how  small  is  that  space  in  w  Inch  a  dozen 
individuals  can  eat  and  be  happy. 

Our  hero,  w  ho  now  began  to  feel  himself  at  home,  suneyed 
this  bnnqueting-hall  with  great  minuteness.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  by  six,  jet  did  it  contain  twelve  mortals,  a  nice  as¬ 
sortment  of  candle-ends,  a  leaden  inkstand,  a  table,  u  sofa,  a 
lot  of  books,  and  sundry  hampers.  The  ancient  walls  were 
emblazoned  with  higlily  colored  portraits  of  prima  dounas, 
pretty  bat-maids,  and  theatrical  warriors  of  every  clime,  while 
the  spaces  betwwn  tlu^^m  were  apprepriately  embelli.xhcd  with 
elaborate  diawiiigs  in  pencil  and  chalk,  of  ships,  monuments, 
and  barns,  with  a  few  highly-finished  and  really  artistical  proj 
files  of  those  masters  and  preceptors  who  had  rendered  them^ 
selves  obnoxious,  and  who  really  seemed  to  have  the  must  ex 
tniordinary  noses  in  nature. 

On  the  w  hole  it  will  hence  be  inferred  that  this  den  looked 
particularly  tidy ;  but  that  which  at  fiist  puzzled  Stanley  more 
than  all  was  the  style  in  which  his  friends  were  addressed. — 
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Each  appeared  to  have  a  soubriquet  peculiar  to  himself,  with  j 
which  Stanley  became  acquainted  on  f>ein|r  informed,  not  | 
merely  in  ^neral  terms,  that  all  had  »ubscril>ed  to  the  feast,  j 
but  that  Bull’s-eye,  for  example,  had  contributed  a  German 
sausage;  the  Nigger,  a  wild  duck;  Hokee  I’okee,  a  pigeon  ; 
pie ;  Macbeth,  an  extraordinary  lot  of  gingerbread ;  Twankay, 
a  lump  of  Stilton  cheese;  the  Black  Prince,  a  variety  of  map- 
berry  tarts;  Boggles,  a  Lilliputian  ham;  and  Kobin  Hood,  a 
Brobdignagian  plum  cake ;  while  the  worthy  host,  Caliban  ■ 
himselt,  had  not  only  contributed  a  pheasant,  but  had  secureil  j 
two  tankards  of  regulation  ale.  I 

Of  the  whole  of  these  delicacies  each  guest  partook  indis-  j 
criminately,  Ireely,  and  with  intinite  gusto.  The  gingerbread,  j 
for  instance,  rehshed  well  with  the  (ierman  sausage ;  the 
raspberry  tarts  with  the  ham ;  the  Stilton  cheese  with  the 
pigeon  pie  ;  the  plum  cake  with  the  pheasant.  In  fact,  taken 
together,  they  formed  so  remarkable  a  relish,  that  it'seemed 
to  be  a  pity  almost  that  the  whole  of  them  had  not  been  mixed 
with  the  ale  in  the  bucket  before  they  began. 

Stanley  never  had  seen  a  knot  of  fellows  eat  so  fiercely ;  but 
their  enjoyment  was  amazingly  pure ;  and  when  they  had 
stufi'ed  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content,  they  kept  up  a  per¬ 
petual  rattle,  in  the  gibberish  peculiar  to  the  school,  having  , 
reference  chiefiy  to  their  wonderful  exploits  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  until  bed-time,  when  they  wisely  retired  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  cribs  in  the  merriest  possible  moood. 

During  the  two  succeeding  days  the  little  tyrants  of  the  | 
Dashall  caste  reigned  supreme  over  all  but  Stanley ;  but  when  i 
the  fifth  and  sixth  began  to  arrive,  they  gradually  sunk  into  the  I 
most  minute  insignificance  The  new  boys  wondered  and 
walked  about  very  mysteriously  on  witnessing  the  arrival  of 
these  tall  fellows  in  their  puajackets,  wrapp<*r3,  and  cloaks, 
and  retired  for  the  night  with  about  the  same  fillings  as  those  ' 
which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  con-  | 
victs  on  their  arrival  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  as  they  specu-  I 
late  profoundly  upon  the  character  «f  the  men  to  whom  tyran-  i 
nous  Fate  has  consigned  them.  Stanley  was,  however,  an  i 
exception  to  tlie  rule  :  ha  had  no  such  feelings  to  depress  him ; 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  new  | 
arrivals,  and  fancied  that  he  might  study  their  style  and  gen-  ] 
eral  bearing  with  gr^at  advantage.  On  the  following  morn-  ; 
ing  therefore,  he  set  to  work  with  a  laudable  view  of  qualily-  i 
ing  himself  for  the  Remove  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  he  hud 
scarcely  been  working  an  hour  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  j 
was  aroused  by  a  desperate  kick  at  his  door,  which  served  as 
a  prelude  to  the  following  command. 

“  I  say,  you  new  fellow,  go  to  Fitzallan’s  study ;  he  wants 
you.” 

Stanley  certainly  conceived  this  to  be  rather  unceremoni-  1 
ous  ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  went  to  that  particular  study, 
and  knocked. 

**  Come  in  !  ”  cried  Fitzallan,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

Stanley  entered,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  three  j 
tall  fellows,  one  of  whom  on  the  instant  observed  that  ho  w  as  | 
a  strapper,  whea  Fitziillan  gave  it  as  his  unbought  opinion  I 
that  he  would  do,  and  without  farther  ceremony  told  him  to  , 
sit  down. 

To  artirm  that  Stanley  held  this  reception  to  be  highly  flat-  I 
tering  were  to  affirm  that  which  is  by  no  means  strictly  true. 
He  did  not:  but  he  sat  down,  and  waited  with  exemplary  ' 
patience  until  some  important  matters  then  on  hand  had  been  ' 
arranged,  when  Fitzallan,  addressing  him  again,  said,  ! 

“  Well,  young  fellow,  and  what  can  you  do  ?  ”  ] 

Stanley  looked  as  if  anxious  fur  some  slight  explanation,  | 
when  Fitzallan  continued,  ”  Can  you  brush  tongs,  clean  can-  | 
dlesticks  well,  and  light-fires.”  | 

“  Upon  my  word,”  replied  Stanley,  with  a  smile,  ”  I  can-  I 
not  pretent  to  th<ise  delicate  accomplishments.  1  really  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  such  matters.” 

“  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  hud.  But  take  the  mud  off 
that  peajacket.  Come,  let  us  see  what  you  are  made  of.”  j 

Stanleylooked  at  the  peajacket,  and  looked  at  Fitzallan,  and  ! 
then  looked  at  Fitzallan’s  friends,  but  did  not  attempt  to  obey 
orders. 

“  Do  you  hear  1  ”  cried  Fitzallan,  with  a  scowl. 

“  1  do,”  replied  Stanley ;  “  but  as  I  think  that  you  are 
equally  competent  to  the  task.  I’ll  leave  you  to  do  it.”  There¬ 
upon  he  rose  and  ojtoned  the  door,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  departing,  when  Fitzallan,  starting  up,  caught  him  dexter-  i 
ously  by  the  ear.  I 

At  that  moment  Stanley  did  not  smile — no,  not  even  slightly  | 
— yet  (and  really  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  place  up-  j 
on  record)  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  hud  the  I 
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effect  of  inducing  Fiuallan  to  relinquish  his  hold.  “  I  will 
not,”  said  Stanley,  firmly,  “  notice  this.  1  am  wil  ing  to  look 
over  it ;  but  if  you  dare  again  to  touch  me,  1  ’ll  strike  you  to 
the  ground  !  ”  .4nd  having  delivered  himself  precisely  to  this 
ertect,  he  walked  calmly  from  the  room,  leaving  Fitzallan  and 
his  friends  in  a  state  of  amazement. 

A  short  time  after  this  Julian  went  to  him. 

”  Really,  Thorn,”  said  he,  •*  you  have  done  wrong.  I  spoke 
to  Fitzallan  myself;  he  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  fel- 
ows  in  the  school ;  and  if  you  had  consentetl  to  l>womo  his 
fag  nominally,  he  would  have  treated  you  for  niy  sake  as  a 
comi>iinion.” 

“  Why,”  cried  Stanley,  “  he  commanded  me  to  brush  the 
mud  ort’  his  peajacket !  ” 

“  Well,  and  w  hat  if  he  did  7  ”  rejoined  Julian,  soothingly. 

“  It  was  sinaply  because  there  were  two  of  the  Sixth  with 
him.” 

”  I ’d  not  do  it  for  anyone  on  earth!”  cried  Stanley.  “  I’d 
die  first  !  ” 

“  But  see  what  a  position  you  place  yourself  in.  If  you  ’ll 
not  fog,  you  throw  down  the  gauntlet.  The  fifth  uid  sixth 
are  sure  to  be  at  you.” 

*‘  I  do  n’t  care.  I  ’ll  do  my  best  to  beat  them ;  but  even 
should  I  fail,  1  ’ll  not  fag.” 

“  Well,  but  just  let  me  reason  with  you  a  little  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  even  you  are  able  to  beat  them  all,  they  are  certain 
to  make  a  dead  set  at  you,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  7 
Can  you  stand  flogging  7  ” 

”  No,”  replied  Stanley,  “  decidedly  not.” 

“  Then  I  ’d  strongly  recommend  you  not  to  get  out  of 
bounds.  If  you  do,  the  pneposters  are  certain  to  catch  you : 
in  which  case,  of  course,  you  ’ll  b«*  put  in  the  bill.” 

“  And  if  1  will  nut  be  flogged,”  rejoined  Stanley,  ”  what 
then  7  ” 

”  Why,  in  that  case  you  ’ll  bo  without  ceremony  expelleti. 
But  1  am  sorry  you  should  have  quarrelled  witli  Fitzallan,  for 
he  is  really  a  good-hearted  fellow.  Come,  let  me  go  and  tell 
him  you  did  n’t  understand  it  7  ” 

By  no  means,”  said  Stanley;  I  can  perform  such  humil¬ 
iating  offices  fur  no  one.” 

Julian  now  very  plainly  perceived  that  Stanley  was  notdea- 
tined  to  remain  lung  at  Eton.  He  therefore  gave  him  the 
best  advice  under  the  circumstances,  strongly  recommending 
him  to  keep  within  bounds  ;  a  course  to  which  Stanley,  know¬ 
ing  what  would  follow,  most  firmly  resolved  to  adhere. 

Fitzallan,  whose  object  in  sending  fur  Stanley  was  to  serve 
him,  and  thus  to  oblige  Julian,  from  whose  family  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  very  kind  attentions,  took  no  farther  notice  of  the 
matter  ;  but  Scott  and  Hampden,  who  were  w'ith  him  at  the 
time,  marked  Stanley  and  chisely  watched  him,  in  the  lively 
expectation  of  catching  him  out  of  bounds.  In  this  they  were, 
however,  disap[>ointed.  Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  go  a 
step  beyond,  knowing  perfectly  well  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult. 

Now  it  happened  a  short  time  after  this  affair  that  Joliffe, 
(Tne  of  his  most  intimate  cz)in|>anions,  wasfloggcKl.  The  cause 
was  very  trifling,  and  the  eflect  was  not  very  severe ;  but,  in- 
de|>endently  of  the  extreme  indelicacy  of  the  proeess— -and  it 
really  is  very  indelicate — the  degradation  struck  Stanley  with 
so  inucli  force,  that  he  at  once  resolved  to  manifest  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  this  vile  and  disgusting  species  of  punishment  in  a 
way  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  accordingly  conferrt'd  with  his  companions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  as  they  were  equally  anxious  for  the  aliolition  of 
that  sjaHries  of  punishment,  contending  very  naturally,  and 
very  properly,  that  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  confined  to  merw 
children,  it  was  eventually  resolved  that  they  should  get  up  a 
show  of  rebellion,  than  which  at  that  period  nothing  could  be 
more  easy. 

Stanley  was  chosen  their  leader,  and  they  certainly  could 
not  have  elected  a  more  experienced  hand.  He  set  to  work 
as  usual  at  once,  and  in  earnest.  Harry  purchased  an  owL 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  then  Lord  Chief  Justico 
a  dozen  lively  sparrows,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  fulminating 
balls,  it  was  arranged  that  he  himself  should  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  intereating  ornitlMilegical  curiosity ;  that  Jolifle, 
Fox,  and  Villiers,  should  each  have  llie  command  of  four 
sparrows  ;  and  that  to  Howard  and  CholmoiMleley  should  b« 
entrusted  the  distribution  of  the  fulminating  balls.  A  certain 
eveni  ng  was  fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  a  rid  they  took  especial  cure  that  their  plumed  troop  should 
go  to  work  as  hungry  as  possible. 
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Well,  the  eveninjf  came,  and  the  conspirator*  at  the  usual 
hour  marched  into  school.  There  stood  the  reverend  doctor 
with  all  the  pravity  at  hit  command,  while  the  various  mas¬ 
ters  respectively  sported  a  corresponding  aspect  of  solemnity. 
The  sipnal  was  piven ;  a  buzzinp  was  heard — a  buzzinp  to 
which  the  whole  school  had  long  b^ti  accustomed,  the  process 
being  known  as  that  of  ‘  booing  the  master.’ 

“  Silence !”  cried  the  dr)Ctor,  who  really  seemed  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  storm ;  but  the  buzzing  continued,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  indeed  it  appeared  to  be  absolutely  universal. 

“  I  ’ll  flog  the  first  boy  I  discover,”  said  the  d'Hjtor  who 
held  it,  by  virtue  of  some  strange  and  inscrutable  perversion 
of  judgement,  to  be  disgraceful. 

The  buzzing,  however,  continued  to  increase ;  and  it  may 
be  stated,  as  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  although  the  lynx- 
eyed  doctor  looked  in  every  direction  with  really  unexampled 
intensity  and  minuteness,  not  one  of  the  rebels  was  he  able  to 
detect.  What  made  it,  under  the  circumstances,  still  more 
remarkable  was,  that  they  all  seemed  at  that  particular  period 
to  be  studying  with  unprecedented  zeal. 

”  Silence !”  again  shouted  the  doctor.  “  I  ’ll  punish  the 
whole  school !”  And  he  really  did  feel  very  angry  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  Just  as  he  was  solemnly  promulgating  something  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  highly  unpopular  process  of  taking  away 
their  holidays,  which  seemed  to  be  generally  understood  and 
appreciated,  l^anley,  with  all  due  gravity,  drew  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  from  his  ]»ocket,  and  having  given  him  an  im¬ 
petus  in  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  pinch  of  the  tail,  allowed 
his  lordship  at  once  to  take  wing. 

Away  flew  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  very  naturally  straight 
for  the  chandelier,  which  was  a  fine  large  round  one,  in  which 
between  thirty  and  forty  candle*  were  burning  brightly. — 
Whizz!  he  went  right  in  among  them,  knocking  down  a  dozen 
at  the  first  pass,  he  then  turneil  and  chargetl  the  rest,  and 
down  went  a  dozen  more,  again  he  turned  and  went  at  them — 
and  again.  In  short,  his  lordship  seemed  to  feel  himself  bound 
to  work  away  until  he  had  knocked  down  the  lot,  and  left  the 
school  in  total  darkness,  for  he  scorned  to  give  in  until  he  had 
performed  what  he  evidently  conceived  to  be  bis  doty,  by 
su:hieving  that  object  for  which  his  introduction  had  been  de¬ 
signed. 

The  school  was  now  in  an  uproar;  the  laughter  on  every 
side  was  tremendous.  The  chief  conspiraters  started  three 
ear-piercing  cheers,  which  were  echoed  by  the  rebels  in  the 
aggregate  with  consummate  shrillness  and  effect,  while  How¬ 
ard  and  Cholmondeley  were  busily  engaged  in  strewing  the 
fulminating  bell*  about  the  gangw’ay. 

The  school  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  rebels  seemed  to  en¬ 
tertain  an  idea  that  the  <loctor  was  not  very  highly  delighted. 
What  tended  more  than  all  to  confirm  this  impression  was 
the  heart-rending  tone  in  which  he  called  for  more  candles. — 
The  rebels,  in  general,  however,  held  it  to  be  glorious  sport, 
and  kept  it  up  zealously,  loudly,  and  boldly,  until  the  fresh 
lights  were  produced. 

They  could  now  see  the  doctor— they  could  see  that  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  fun — which  was  very  extraordinary.  They 
could  not,  Itewever,  be  mistaken  in  this ;  for,  instead  of  his 
being  convulsed  with  merriment,  he  absolutely  expressed 
what  he  felt  very  warmly,  and  gave  each  opinion  with  infinite 
point. 

The  prseposters  were  now  directed  to  station  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  school,  with  the  view  of  taking  observa¬ 
tions;  but  during  their  progress  they  walked,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  the  fulminating  balls,  which  went  bang!  bang! 
bang  !  at  every  step. 

The  doctor  did  not — he  really  could  not — approve  of  these 
proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  them  to  be  highly 
irregular,  and  very  monstrous;  and  by  the  time  he  had  deliv¬ 
ered  a  few  appropriate  observations  immediately  bearing  upon 
the  point,  the  fresh  lights  were  established — not  again  in  the 
chandelier,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  school.  The  instant 
this  grand  desideratum  had  been  accomplished.  Fox,  Villicrs, 
and  Joliffe  with  surpassing  dexterity  drew  forth  their  spar¬ 
rows,  which,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  made  at  once 
for  the  lights,  and  never  leit  thorn  till  they  had  extinguished 
them  all. 

The  whole  school  was  again  in  an  uproar— the  sport  was 
•held  to  be  prime !  The  pnepostors,  who  had  for  the  few  pre¬ 
ceding  minutes  been  standing  quite  still,  now  began  again  to 
move,  and  the  fulminating  balls  again  went  bang !  bang ! 

More  lights  were  demanded  by  the  doctor ;  for  being  a  man 
who  was  not  a  profound  scholar  merely,  but  one  who  looked 
at  things  in  general  with  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealings, 


he  very  wisely  imagined  that  the  ammunition  of  the  rebels  had 
been  expended,  which,  as  far  as  matters  bad  proceeded,  was 
extremely  correct.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  in  doing 
so  much  execution,  had  undergone  a  temfKirary  derangement 
of  his  faculties,  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  his  power  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  hence  no  sooner  did  he  observe  the  fresh  lights  in¬ 
troduced.  than  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  fly  at  them  before  they 
reached  the  places  for  which  they  had  been  destined.  He 
did  so,  and  so  effectually  did  he  perform  that  duty,  that  in 
the  space  of  three  minutes  the  whole  school  was  in  darkness 
again. 

The  doctor  said  something  extremely  severe,  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  absolutely  seemed  to  have  reference  to  the  subject ; 
for,  although  he  was  indistinctly  heard,  he  on  the  instant  re¬ 
tired — of  course  in  the  dark. 

Now  the  pra-posters  knew  nothing  of  this  conspiracy  against 
the  doctor’s  peace  ;  but  Scot  and  Hampden  did,  nevertheless, 
(ix  their  suspicions  at  once  upon  Stanley.  They  knew  that 
tie  had  a  number  of  satellites;  they  knew  that  those  satellites 
were  spirited,  daring  young  dogs,  who  would  by  no  means  ob¬ 
ject  to  enter  into  such  a  conspiracy;  and  they  moieoverknew 
that  if  they  could  only  bring  it  clearly  home  to  him,  they  should 
have  the  extreme  gratification  of  proving  whether  he  would  in 
reality  suffer  expulsion  in  preference  to  being  flogged. 

With  infinite  zeal,  therefore,  they  set  to  work,  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  by  virtue  of  specious  mameuvering,  obtained  a  slight  clue 
to  the  delinquency  of  Stanley,  Fox,  Villiers,  and  Howard. 
Even  this  was,  however,  deemed  sufficient.  Their  suspicions 
were  communicated  to  the  doctor,  and  the  day  following  that 
on  which  this  communication  was  made,  the  doctor  solemnly 
rlirected  the  delinquents  to  stand  forth. 

Accordingly,  they  stood  forth,  and  the  doctor,  in  the  first 
place,  distinctly  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  charge ; 
he  then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the  oflence  ;  and 
having,  in  the  third  place,  stated  the  penalty  prescribed,  he 
with  all  due  solemnity  observed,  that  as  he  had  no  absolute 
proof  of  their  guilt,  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
were  innocent  if  they  would  then  declare  that  they  were  so, 
upon  their  honors  as  Etonians. 

Of  course  Stanley  would  not  do  this,  nor  would  Villiers,  nor 
would  Fox,  nor  would  Howard.  They  were  silent.  The 
question  was  again  put;  they  made  no  reply.  The  doctor 
was  therefore  convinced  that  they  tven*  guilty. 

Now  came  the  test.  The  suspense  was  profound.  The 
doctor  held  a  grave  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  masters,  of 
whom  one  distinctly  iatimated  that,  as  it  was  their  first  of¬ 
fence,  they  ought  to  be  fl«»gged,  not  expelled  ;  and  as  this  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  general  feeling  among  them,  the  doctor  very 
pointedly  put  it  to  the  chief  delinquent  whether  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  be  flogged. 

”  No,”  replied  Stanley,  “  decidedly  not.  It  was  to  mark 
our  sense  of  the  indelicate  character  of  that  species  of  punish¬ 
ment  that  we  acted  as  w'e  did.” 

The  doctor  looked  with  great  earnestness  at  Stanley,  and 
then  turned  and  looked  earnestly  at  his  colleagues,  who  looked 
in  return  very  earnestly  at  him.  Without  the  slightest  com¬ 
ment,  however,  on  the  nature  of  this  answer,  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  tho  others,  who  made,  word  for  word,  the 
same  rt^ply. 

”  Then,”  said  the  dot^tor,  “  I  have  but  one  course  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;”  and,  in  tones  the  most  solemn  and  impressive,  he  added, 
”  I  hereby  publicly  expel  you  from  this  school,  and  entail  upon 
you  all  the  consequences  thereof.” 

The  same  day  Stanley,  Villiers,  Fox,  and  Howard,  in  a 
post-chaise,  left  Eton  together. 


CHAPTER  HI.  shows  precisely  bow  persons  caa  be  placed  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  position. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  striking  truths  in  nature,  that 
w’o  are  never  inspired  with  a  due  appreciation  of  that  which 
we  have.  We  must  lose  it — no  matter  what  it  be.  health, 
wealth,  or  any  other  acknowledged  sublunary  blessing — be¬ 
fore  our  estimate  of  its  value  can  be  correct.  Neither  wives, 
husbands,  parents,  nor  friends  are  duly  estimated  until  they 
are  gone.  While  we  possess  them,  our  process  of  valuation 
partakes  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  Israelites  when  about 
to  purchase  garments :  we  look  with  great  minuteness  at  the 
detects,  without  a  scruple,  should  it  answer  our  immediate 
purpose  to  make  them  appear  to  be  greater  than  they  are ; 
but  when  we  lose  them,  tlieir  failings  we  magnify  not,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  look  at  their  virtues,  and  find  those  failings  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed. 
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Now,  as  this  most  reinarkablo  tntth  is  of  univrrsal  applica-  I 
tion,  it  may  not  be  deemed  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  I 
applied  to  the  amiable  relict  of  alderman  Thorn.  While  the  i 
alderman  was  living,  he  was  not  precisely  all  which  that  lady  ’ 
desired ;  he  was  nothing — very  frequently,  indtied,  was  he  i 
nothing— -at  all  like  what  she  desired.  She  would  sigh,  she 
would  be  sorry — she  would  wish  that  if  ho  were  but— then  she 
would  think  ! — But  oh !  how  awful  is  it  to  dive  into  die  thoughts 
— the  occasional  secret  thoughts— of  those  who  unhappily 
conceive  that  they  are  too  tightly  bound  about  the  legs  in  mat¬ 
rimony’s  soft  silken  conis,  of  which  the  gloss,  like  that  of  pre¬ 
maturely  old  bell-ropes,  and  indulgence  in  anger  and  an  abuse 
of  authority,  not  fair  wear  and  tear,  have  worn  off.  We 
should  there  in  the  highest  perfection  behold  the  extreme  j 
wickedness  of  that  which  is  termed  the  human  heart — we  [ 
should  there  discover  wishes  and  conceptions  of  a  character  so 
startling  and  so  vile,  that  even  they  who  had  cherished  those 
wishes  and  concejitions  endeavor  to  conceal  from  themselves.  ! 

W'ithout,  therefore,  going  more  minutely  into  the  previous 
thoughts  of  the  widow  Thorn,  who  most  certainly  never  wished 
them  to  be  publicly  known,  it  may  perhaps  be  sulhcient  to 
state,  that  although  she  had  treated  the  worthy  alderman  not 
fondly — although  the  practical  illustrations  of  domestic  feli¬ 
city  she  had  induced  were  particularly  hot — although,  in  short, 
she  was  continually  at  him,  pointing  out  dreadful  faults  which 
he  never  could  perceive,  she  began  now  to  think  that,  after  all, 
he  was  really  a  kind-heai  led,  generous,  good  dear  sort  of  soul, 
and  hence  became  absolutely  inconsolable. 

She  wept — very  frecju'uitly  she  wept — anil  more  especially 
on  her  pillow — and  sighinl,  and  wept  again,  and  sometimes  | 
sobbed,  and  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  having  previously  1 
inspected  the  faults  only  of  him  whose  virtues  now  were  in  the 
ascendant.  Shu  had  not  felt  it  nearly  so  much  before  Stanley  I 
went  to  Eton  ;  but  he  h  id  no  sooner  left  her  than  she  began  j 
to  feel  very  acutely  the  lamentaltle  lonuliness  of  her  position.  ! 
Sha  was  very  wretched,  and  very  disconsolate,  and  what,  in  ' 
her  judgement,  was  far  worse  than  all,  albeit  she  had  lieenno  [ 
less  than  lifteen  months  a  widow,  nut  one  of  the  late  alder¬ 
man’s  friends  had  proposed  to  convince  her  that  the  loss  she 
had  sustained  was  not  absolutely  irreparable !  She  gave  din-  i 
ners ;  she  dressed  with  extreme  elegance  ;  she  did  all  that 
she  could  with  prudence  to  inspire  those  whom  she  conceived 
to  be  likely  to  propose  with  due  courage.  No !  they  were  po-  ' 
lite  ;  they  never  refused  an  invitation ;  they  were  at  all  times 
particularly  attentive  anil  agreeable — but  nothing  more.  She  j 
thought  it  strange — very  strange;  she  really  could  not  in  any 
way  account  for  it.  She  was  rich,  and  she  was  tall ;  she  iclt 
that  she  was  interesting,  if  not  strictly  handsome;  yet  nut  a  | 
single  creature  would  propose  ! 

Such  being  the  extraordinary  state  of  things  then,  she  be-  , 
gan  vory  deliberately  and  veiy’  serious  y  to  turn  tho  matter  | 
over  in  her  mind  ;  for  although  she  had  a  son — a  dear,  darling 
son — who  was,  doubtless,  a  very  great  comfort  in  his  way — 
she  really  felt  that  the  comfort  of  a  son,  however  great  it  might 
be,  was  not  comparable,  under  tho  existing  circumstancas,  ' 
with  that  of  a  husba.nd — which  was  really  very  natural,  and 
hence,  very  correct. 

Now,  within  the  brilliant  circle  of  her  acquaintance  there  ■ 
was  a  highly  respectable  individual  named  Kipstone,  wlu  m  ' 
Stanley  from  his  infancy  had  been  accustomed  to  call  his  | 
pen.  This  gentleman  held  a  deeply  responsible  situation  in  i 
the  treasury,  and  had,  moreover,  been  a  schoolfellow  of  the  | 
late  worthy  alderman,  who  had  ever  received  and  esteemed  ! 
him  as  a  friend.  He  had  never  been  married:  he  had,  there-  ' 
fore,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  blessings  with  which  mat-  i 
rimony  teems;  and  it  may  be  added  as  an  extraordinary  fact  | 
that  he  had  never  developed  the  slightest  inclination  to  become  | 
conversant  with  that  particular  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
which  certainly  does  not  precisely  accord  with  the  popular 
view  of  social  excellence.  Mr.  Uipstone  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  a  very  amiable  man  ;  and  although  he  was  not  very  rich, 
he  had  an  annual  salary  of  tour  hundred  pounds,  and  with  all 
tho  generosity  in  nature,  spent  each  quarter’s  pay  in  advance. 

To  this  gentleman  the  widow  ha<l  given  very  great  encour- 
ag  ’ment;  for,  independently  of  his  being  a  respectable  looking 
man — though  rath,  r  short  for  his  circumference,  which  was  ’ 
not  inconsiderable — ho  was  a  nice,  kind,  quiet,  clever,  excel¬ 
lent  creature,  wiio  rcouhl  offe.nd  no  one,  tind  whom,  moreover, 
no  one  could  offend.  1  lo  had  been  at  every  one  of  the  widow’s 
parties  ;  he  had  never  by  any  chance  bogged  to  be  excused  ; 
he  had  always  arrived  with  the  strict  punctuality  of  the  sun, 
and  had  invariably  made  himself  very  agreeable.  Nor  had 
his  visits  been  contined  to  those  occasions— by  no  moans.  He 


frequently  dined  with  her  alone !  Slio  gave  him  every  oppor 
tunity  to  declare  himself;  spoke  warmly  and  eloquently  on  the 
subject  of  wedded  life ;  marveled  greatly  that  he  should  have 
no  thought  whatever  of  entering  into  the  blissful  marriaga 
state  ;  explained  the  utterly  disconsolate  character  of  her  own 
position,  and  proved  to  demonstration  that  with  all  her  wealth 
she  could  not  in  her  .state  of  extreme  loneliness  be  happy.  But 
no  !  it  was  all  of  no  use.  He  was  still  as  insensible  as  a  block 
of  Scotch  granite,  lieing  one  of  those  extraordinary  creatures 
into  whose  thick  heads  of  mortal  adamant  you  cannot  with  a 
hammer  drive  even  a  hint. 

There  would  the  poor  widow  sit,  sighing,  glancing,  and 
fidgeting  about,  until  she  really  became  so  provoki't^  that  she 
scarcely  knew  what  on  earth  to  do  with  herself,  while  he  would 
be  twiddling  his  thumbs,  or  mechanically  twirling  his  watch- 
chain,  with  a  heart  as  dead  to  every  sigh,  loi>k,  smile,  and 
sentiment  of  ailection,  as  a  stone.  It  was  monstrous !  The 
widow  at  times  had  no  patieiicu  with  the  man.  She  herself 
felt  it  strongly  and  deeply  to  lie  monstrous;  and  that  natural 
feeling  at  length  prompti*d  her  boldly  and  resolutely  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do  at  all  to  go  on  any  long¬ 
er  so.  She  held  it  to  be  a  pity— a  thousand  pities— that  Rip- 
stone  should  b«'  so  excessively  timid ;  but  as  she  had  done  all 
in  her  power  to  inspire  him  with  due  courage,  and  as  every 
effort  had  signally  failed,  she  resolved,  w'ith  surpassing  hrm- 
ness,  to  take  one  gra.-'-d  step,  which,  if  it  did  nothing  else, 
would  at  least  put  an  end  to  that  cruel  suspense  with  which 
she  was  then  so  constantly  tortured. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  tho  very  day  on  which  Stan 
ley  left  Eton,  she  had  forwardeil  a  special  invitation  to  Mr. 
Kipstone  to  dine  with  her  alone,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
clearly  that  she  was  anxiou.s  t*>  have  the  benefit  of  his  ailvice 
upon  u  subject  in  which  the  whole  of  her  future  felicity  on 
earth  was  involved. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Kipstone.  He  thought  it  very  odd  ;  and 
it  was  in  fact  remarked  by  his  colleagues  tliat  he  looked  most 
mysterious  :  nay,  oae  of  them  with  infinite  delicacy  sugg»*sted 
that  if  any  thing  of  a  |H‘cuniary  character  disturlied  him,  be 
had  a  few  pounds,  which  were  quite  at  his  service.  But  this 
was  not  what  Kipstone  wanted.  It  was  kind  of  his  friend- 
very  kind :  the  motive  was  appreciated  highly  ;  but  that  which 
he  wanted  was  simply  to  know  tlie  nature  of  that  advice  which 
tho  widow  requiretl.  I’erhaps  it  had  reference  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  purchase ;  perhaps  she  was  anxious  to  sell  out  soma 
stock,  or  {lerhaps  it  was  something  about  sometliing — yet  how 
was  her  future  felicity  involved  f  That  was  the  point;  and 
his  utter  inability  to  guess  even  what  it  could  b«  kept  him  up 
in  a  high  state  of  fever  until  the  clocx  struck  four,  when  he 
h-i-Htcned  home  to  dress,  and  at  five  to  a  minute,  he  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  widow. 

The  widow  heard  that  knock.  She  well  knew  that  it  wa.s 
his,  and  became  exin'mely  nervous  as  he  aacended  the  stairs, 
and  trembled — slightly  trembled — as  she  held  fiarth  her  hand 
to  receive  him. 

''  My  dear  mudam,”  said  he,  with  a  face  of  some  consider¬ 
able  length,  “  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

Oh!  nothing — at  least  nothing  veiy — very  particular.” 
The  faltering  voice  of  the  widow,  however,  convinced  him  that 
there  *ca»  something  very  particular. 

“  You  are  looking  very  well,”  he  cnntinuiHi  ;  and  this  was  a 
positive  fact:  she  was  lo.iking  very  well.  Her  rouge  had  been 
established  with  great  delicacy  ot  touch,  and  she  wore  a  rich¬ 
ly  figured  satin  dt\‘ss,  while  her  pearled  heaving  bosom,  her 
turban  and  her  waist  wereembellished  with  jewels  uf  the  most 
sparkling  caste,  so  that  really,  as  the  rays  of  tho  chandelier 
tell  with  the  most  ridined  softness  u{>on  her,  slie  shone  alto¬ 
gether  refulgent.  It  was  hence  by  no  means  an  inappropriate 
observatiiui,  and  as  it  wat  not  inappropriate,  the  widow  fait 
pleased  with  it  railit-r  than  not,  and  vouchsafed  a  reply,  of 
which  the  purport  was, 

”  Yes,  Uiank  Heaven  !  ’’ 

”  Well,  come,  tell  me  all,”  said  Mr.  Kipstone.  “You  re¬ 
ally  must  and  at  once,  for  L  shall  not  have  a  moment’s  peace 
of  mind  until  I  know  whit  it  is.” 

The  widow  smiled  sweetly,  and  glanced  at  the  m'rror  play¬ 
fully,  and  absolutely  patted  his  cheek.  Dinner  was  announced 
at  this  interesting  moment:  she  therefore  took  his  arm  very 
promptly,  and  explained  on  the  stairs  that  be  really  was  a 
good,  kind  creature,  and  that  if  ue  would  but  wait  with  becom¬ 
ing  patience,  he  should  know  all  anon. 

Very  well.  This  was  highly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  they  sat  down  together.  The  widow  on  that  occasion  had 
I  not  much  of  an  appetite.  She  managed  Uie  soup  very  fairly  ; 
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and  on  rRisinf^  the  fir*t  of  wine  to  her  Iip«,  the  gla*#  it-  ■ 
•elf  touched  her  teeth  only  twice ;  but  nothing  bearing  even 
the  nemblance  of  iiolid  food  could  she  manage ;  no,  not  even 
the  breant  of  a  delicate  chicken,  prenented  by  llipstoiie  him- 
•elf!  She  really  felt  »o  confuM-'d!  I^vcn  Simpson  looked  at 
hiH  mistrei«fl  a*  if  a  slight  explanation  would  have  been  a  great  | 
relief  to  him  ;  but  of  course  he  had  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  j 
tried  to  chat  with  all  her  wonted  point  and  eIcNjuence ;  but 
that  was  a  dead  failure:  it  could  not  be  done.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  much  perceived  by  her  guest;  for  although 
his  accustomed  politeness  induced  him  to  expostulate  with  her  | 
on  the  popular  subject  of  keeping  up  the  stamina — to  express  i 
his  lively  fears  that  she  was  nut,  after  all,  in  the  must  robust  j 
health,  and  then  to  hint,  with  all  the  delicacy  at  his  command,  | 
that  it  was  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  of  her  having  then 
something  on  her  mind — he  himself  never  ate  a  mure  excellent 
dinner.  Fur  it  happened  singularly  enough  that  every  thing  | 
which  he  more  especially  favored  had  been  prepared — a  truly 
remarkable  circumstance,  and,  moreover,  so  fortunate,  being 
purely  accidental !  He  therefore  enjoyed  liimself  exceedingly, 
and  ate,  drank,  and  chatted  with  infinite  spirit,  and  was  really 
very  amiable — very  !  But  the  widow,  wht)m  he  was  thus  so 
unconsciously  killing  all  the  time,  and  who,  knowing  that  she 
had  a  geat  duty  to  perform,  wished  ten  thousand  times  that 
it  were  over,  had  a  very  unusual  palpitation  of  the  heart :  it 
would  flutter  so !  She  therefore  sighed  deeply,  while  he  chat¬ 
ted  gaily,  and  thus  this  ever  memorable  dinner  passed  off. 

“  Now — now,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Mr.  Ripstone,  when 
Simpson  had  left  the  room,  “come,  tell  we  what  is  this  busi¬ 
ness,  this  serious  matter  7  ”  Mr.  Ripstone  pregstnl  her  warm¬ 
ly,  gazed  upon  her  face  very  fervently,  and  her  lily  hand 
trembled  in  his  very  slightly,  and  she  breathed  very  quickly, 
averting  her  smiling  face  gently,  and  looking  upon  the  carpet 
very  prudently,  her  pulse  being  one  hundred  and  forty. 

“  Come— come  7  ”  continued  he,  with  surpassing  amiability 
both  of  expression  and  of  tone,  “  be  calm,  and  tell  mo  all 
— all  about  it.” 

The  widow  at  this  moment,  with  a  most  emphatic  sigh,  ob¬ 
served,  “  Women  are  poor  silly  things.” 

“  Well — well;  but,  pray  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense; 
it  is  really  very  painful  to  see  you  so  unhappy.”  ^ 

“  1  know  you  to  be  a  kind,  sincere  friend,”  said  the  widow;  > 
“  but  is  it  indeed  true  that  my  uneasiness  can  afllict  you  7  ” 

“  My  dear  creature !  can  you  do  me  the  injustice  even  to 
doubt  it  7  You  know — you  have  known  me  sudioiently  long 
now  to  feel  sure  that  there  is  nothing  1  could  do  to  promote 
your  happiness  that  I  woald  not  do  with  infinite  pleasure.” 
y  “  My  friend  !  ”  said  tlie  widow,  and  smiled  ;  and  then  look¬ 
ed  at  him  earnestly,  and  warmly  pressed  his  hand  as  she  ad¬ 
ded,  “  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  7  ” 

»  Mr.  Ripstone  himself  now  became  much  confused.  He 
could  nut  underst^d  it.  What — what  could  it  mean  7  He 
could  not  tell :  he  could  not  conceive  :  he  could  not  even  call  I 
up  a  rational  conjecture  on  the  subject. 

The  widow  saw  his  confusion.  It  somewhat  relieved  her. 
She  became  in  proportion  more  calm ;  but,  although  she  felt 
very  considerably  better,  she  did  not  then  feel  herself  e(|ual  to 
the  task.  He  presssd  her  with  great  warmth  and  elitquence 
again  and  again  for  an  explanation  ;  but  her  nerves  still  re¬ 
quired  composure.  She  would  have  coffee  first :  tlien,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  she  would  explain  the  whole  atl'air.  Accordingly,  for 
another  mortal  hour  was  Ripstone  tortured  ;  fur,  although  a 
great  variety  of  inuendoes  were  shot  like  arrows,  well  feath¬ 
ered  and  pointed,  not  one  hit  the  bull’s  eye  of  his  comprehen¬ 
sion;  they  all  of  them  fell  very  wide  of  the  mark.  This  was 
tii'esome— particularly  tiresome  to  both ;  but  it  really  was  not 
the  widow’s  fault:  it  was  Ripstone’s  and  Ripstune’s  alone  ! 

Well,  the  widow  rang  for  coffee,  and  retired  to  give  some 
furtherinstructions.  “  Nov,"  thought  Ripstone,  “  for  this  most 
extraordinary  disclosure !  ”  He  rose ;  and  on  her  retuni  the 
widow  found  him  apparently  lost  in  admiration  of  a  Titian  : 
but  although  his  eyes  were,  his  tlioughts  were  not,  on  that. — 
His  thoughts  were— but  no  matter:  the  coffee  was  produced, 
and  he  was  again  sweetly  summoned. 

With  all  the  elegance  and  grace  at  her  command  the  widow 
sipped  and  sinpi^d,  alternately  examining  the  countenance  of 
Ripstone,  and  tha  delicate  patern  of  her  cup.  Atlength  feeling 
tliat  this  was  not  the  way  to  make  progress,  ns  Ripstone  w’ould 
not  understand,  she  breathed  a  sigh  fiercely— one  sigh,— and 
took  oournge ;  and  while  still  intently  gazing  upon  her  cup,  as 
If  the  reall;?  had  never  noticed  the  pattern  before,  she  smiled, 
and  then  said,  “  I’m  very  silly, — 1  am — really — like  a  chihl. 
I  wishod  to  have  your  advice  upon  a  mauer  of  some — .slight 


— in  fact,  of  considerable— for  it  is  to  me  of  considf  rnble  im- 
portatici’ — anti  yet — do  you  think  that  I  can  get  my  heart  high 
enough  7  Upon  my  word,  a  mere  girl  of  fifteen  would  hnve 
far  nn*re  courage.  1  am  but  a  poor,  weak,  simple  creature, 
after  all.” 

Mr.  Ripstone  now  looked  unspeakably  anxious,  and  said, 

“  My  dear  lady,  proceed — pray  prticeed ;  it  is  something,  I 
fear,  of  great  moment.” 

“It  is  something,”  rejoined  the  widow,  who  nt»w  felt  that 
the  ice  had  been  broken, — “  it  is  something  of  a  character  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  which — really  I  cannot — indeed — indeed  I 
cannot — 1  dare  not  explain  even  now.” 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Ripstone’s  round  face  now  became 
very  droll.  “  Extremely  delicate  7  ”  thought  he.  “  It ’s  very 
tdd.”  He  scarcely  knew  that  he  should  be  justified  in  urging 
her  to  proceed.  The  phrase,  “  extremely  delicate,”  really 
•truck  him  as  lieing  very  strong  ;  and  yet  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  he  found  that  his  impression  had  been  that  that 
;  phrase  really  signified  something  extremely  indelicate,  which  he 
now  at  a  glance  saw  was  extremely  incorrect,  and  therefore 
'  said,  with  his  characteristic  firmness  and  force,  “  My  dear 
I  lady,  if  you  really  have  confidence  in  my  honor  and  sincerity —  ” 

“  My  friend,”  interrupted  the  w  idow,  “  I  have — believe  me, 

,  I  have  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  both  ;  you  are,  in 
!  fact,  now  the  only  soul  in  whom  I  can  confide.  I  will,  there- 
I  fore,  explain.  A  woman,”  she  continued,  with  great  deliber- 
1  ation,  “is  considered,  of  course,  the  weaker  vessel.  She  is 
so  naturally,  and  is  recognised  as  being  sti  socially ;  and  hence 
I  it  is,  I  presume,  that  society  has  prescribed  the  weaker  shall 
be  wooed  by  the  stronger.  I  believe  that  view  of  the  matter 
!  is  correct  7  ” 

i  “  Oh  !  perfectly — perfectly- quite — quite  correct,  my  dear 
lady  :  proceed.” 

“  Well,  a  woman — upon  my  life,  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
put  it, — but  a  man  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  having  reference 
to  marriage,  is  presumed  to  possess  advantages — not  merely  of 
a  moral  and  physical  description,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  he  is  presumed  to  possess  advantages  ;  and  hence,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
proposal  should,  of  course,  proceed  from  him.  Am  I  right  7  ” 

“Oh!  quite — decidedly — quite — quite  right!”  cried  Rip¬ 
stone,  more  puzzled  than  ever.  The  softest,  the  sweetest, 
and  most  delicate  smile  illumined  her  face  as  she  resumed: 

“  But,  suppose — I  will  put  it  so — suppose — leaving  out  of 
the  question  all  moral  and  physical  superiority — suppose  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  lady  to  be  infinitely  superior 
those  of  the  person  to  whom  she  is  really  attached — do  you 
consider  that  in  such  a  case  sh«  would  really  be  justified  in 
proposing  to  him  ?  Would  you  hold  such  an  act  to  be  indis¬ 
creet  and  improper  7” 

“  Not  if  he  really  were  a  man  of  honor,”  replied  Ripstone, 
“  and  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  that  lady’s  choice.  Most 
decidedly  not.  Were  he  as  poor  as  Job  himself,  in  such  a 
case  she  would  be  justified,  seeing  that  custom  alone  pre- 
scrilres  the  contrary  course.” 

“  Well,  that  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence,’’  rejoined 
I  the  w  idow  archly.  “  It  happens  to  he  preci.sely  my  opinion, 
j  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  in  a  case  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  tlie  propriety  of  such  a  step  could  scarcely  be  impugned. 

]  But  suppose— let  us  put  it  to  ourselves,  just  by  way  ef  illus- 
,  tration,  for  I  really  should  like  to  be  clear  upon  the  point — 
suppose,  then,  that  I — b<*ing  di.sengaged,  of  course — had,  let 
me  see,  say  some  thoasands  a-year ;  and  that  you — being 
;  equally  disengaged — had  an  income,  we  will  say,  of  as  many 
hundreds.  Very  well.  Now,  in  the  event  of  my  propr>sing 
'  to  you — you  know  this  is,  of  course,  a  mere  8U|)po8itious 
I  case — but,  in  such  an  event,  would  you  accept  that  proposal  7” 

“Why,  that,”  replied  Ripstone,  “would  mainly  depend 
upon  whether  I  had  known  you  sufficiently  long  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  happiness  of  both  would  be  thereby  enhanced.” 

“  But,  assuming  all  the  facts  having  reference  to  knowledge 
and  to  feelings  to  be  in  every  particular  precisely  as  they  are, 
if  I  were  to  otter  this  hand,  would  you  accept  it  7” 

I  “Decidedly.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation.” 

“  My  friend — my  dear  friend!”  said  the  widow,  “  it  is 
I  yours!” 

Ml.  Ripstone  seemed  absolutely  lost  in  amazement;  he 
seized  her  extended  hand,  however,  and  kissed  and  pressed 
it  with  aflectionate  fervor.  They  both  felt  so  happy  !  Ttiey 
embraced.  Their  veins  tingled  with  the  drollest  sensations. 
I  Again  they  embraced,  and  again !  when  Stanley  dashed  into 
i  the  room. 

j  The  lovers  started.  They  were  paralyzed.  Had  Satan 
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kim»elf  at  that  moment  appeared,  they  could  not  have  been  ;  plunge  it  into  misery  the  moat  poi^piant;  atill  he  that  fond 
struck  with  more  terror.  They  cotild  not,  or  they  would  have  love  the  source  of  rapture  or  of  wretchednesss,  it  shines  in  the 
sunk  into  the  eaith.  ascendant  till  life  is  extinct. 

“Good  God!”  exclaimed  Stanley,  whose  eyes  dashed  with  In  its  most  com_prehensive  sense  the  widow  was  actuated 
fiery  indignation,  “  what — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Mo-  bv  this  love  for  Stanley.  He  was  the  pride  of  her  heart ;  she 
ther,  what  am  1  to  understand  Y”  i  idolized,  adored  him!  Still  she  thought  it  hard  that  she  should 

The  widow  sank  into  a  chair,  overwhelmetl  with  confusion.  1  be  so  controlled,  l)ecause — as  she  explainetl  to  herself  again 
“  Leave  the  room,  sir!”  continued  Stanley,  pointing  fiercely  j  and  again  very  pointedly— if  there  be  one  state  of  life  in  which 
to  the  door,  and  addressing  Ripstone,  who  wished  to  explain.  1  a  lady  has  the  privilege  of  being  more  independent  of  family 
“  Leave  instantly  !  Stay  another  moment,  at  your  peril!”  j  influences  than  in  another,  it  is  distinctly  the  state  of  widow- 
Poor  Ripstone,  of  course,  was  aware  that  he  had  done  no-  j  hoiKl ;  she  therefore  held  control  to  be  intolerable.  She  did 
thing  wrong;  but,  then,  he  happened  to  know  Stanley  too  |  not,  she  could  not  by  any  means  recognise  the  right  of  a  son 
well  to  remain,  and  hence  he  quitted  not  only  the  room,  but  ;  to  dictate  to  a.mcuher  at  all  under  the  peculiarly  afflicting  cir- 
the  house,  as  soon  as  possible.  \  cumstances  of  the  cast* ;  she  thought  it  highly  incorret't  and 

.  ’  -  1  '  vary  presumptuous,  and  the  style  in  which  she  resolvt'd  to  be 

thenceforth  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  as  far,  at  least,  at 
matrimonial  matters  were  concerned,  was  so  extremely  en¬ 
ergetic  that  it  eventually  sent  her  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  met  Stanley  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  he  requested  an  explanation  of  the  scene  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  night. 

“  What  you  saw,  I  grant,  was — otld ;  but  then,  under  the 
circumstances — ” 

“  Circumstances  7  What  were  the  circiimstancas  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  love,  the  fact  is — I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you — a 
proposal  had  just  been  made  as  you  entered.” 

“  A  proposal  7  What,  a  projxwnl  of  marriage  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Stanley,  knitting  his  brows,  and  pursing  his  lips  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  fluctuated  finely  between  a  smile  and  a  sneer. 

“  I  had  no  idea  the  fellow  had  so  much  impudence  in  him. — 
that  Mr.  Ripstone! — where  was  Mr.  Ripstone?  It  really  And  of  course  you  accepted  that  proposaU  ” 
seemed  to  them,  viewing  the  thing  as  they  did  in  all  its  varied  “  Why,  my  dean'st  love,  look  at  my  present  position.  It  is 
ramifications'  to  be  very  suspicious;  and  they  looked  at  each  really  very  lonely,  more  especially—” 

other  with  an  aspect  which  denoted  that  they  absolutely  felt  it  “  Mother !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  vou  have  promised 

to  be  mysterious  in  the  extreme.  Surely  Stanley  had  not  to  marry  oltl  Ripstone  ?  ” 

pitched  the  man  out  of  the  window? — and  yet  it  was  thought  “  Why,  what  could  I  do?  He  is  a  very  old  friend  ;  and 
extremely  probable ;  and  Simpson  ojjened  the  window  with  a  w  hile  conscious  of  his  fondness  for  you,  I  well  knew  that  you 
view  to  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  that  thought;  but  Mr.  had  ever  been  sincerely  attachetl  to  him.” 

Ripstone  w'as  not  in  the  area! — nor  was  he  impaled  upon  any  “  I ! — I  attached  to  him  ?  ” 

one  of  the  spikes !  This  had  a  direct  tendency  to  render  the  “  What,  not  to  your  own  I’ippin  ?  ” 

mystery  more  dense,  for  who  had  let  him  out?  As  not  one  of  “  I’ippin!  Mother,  are  you  mad  ?  But  the  thing  is  too  mon- 

them  had  had  that  honor,  the  impression  became  general  that  strously  absurd.  If  you  must  marry,  choose  some  oi.c  worthy 
he  was  still  in  the  room.  They  hence  examined  every  place  of  you.  Why  have  you  not  a  becoming  degree  of  pride? — 
in  which  it  was  both  most  liWely  and  most  unlikely  for  a  gen-  There  are  hundreds  of  men — men  of  influence  and  station  1 — 
tleman  to  be  concealed,  and  the  butler  was  just  on  the  point  with  whom  you  might  form  an  alliance.  For  heaven’s  sake 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  well-known  hat  and  peculiar  cloak  banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of  throwing  yourself  away  up- 
of  Mr.  Ripstone  were  in  the  hall,  when  the  widow  developed  on  so  paltry  a  creature  as  this  poor  fool  Pippin.” 
striking  symptoms  of  reanimation,  and  soon  after  retired  for  The  fact  of  Stanley  arguing  any  point  which  he  had  made 
the  night,  without,  however,  imparting  the  slightest  informa-  up  his  mind  to  carry  was  a  species  of  condescension  for  which 
tion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  o<rcurrence  to  her  puzzled  attend-  the  widow  was  not  prepared ;  it  had  therefore,  alone,  no  in- 
ants,  w'ho,  having  created  innumerable  conjectures  with  the  considerable  weight ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  he  assailed 
celebrated  tact  and  ingenuity  of  their  order,  were  by  no  means  her  vanity,  the  consideration  sank  deep  into  her  heart.  What 
satisfied,  but  felt,  strongly  and  most  acutely  felt,  that  there  Stanley  had  suggested  mtgA?  occur!  She  might  become  the 
was  something  at  the  bottom  of  it.  wife  of  a  man  of  influence — perhaps,  of  a  Baronet? — why  not 

As  soon  as  the  widow  had  retired,  the  drawing-room  bell  !  of  u  Peer  ?  She  could  really  see  nothing  to  prevent  it !  Yet 
was  rung,  in  a  style  in  which  it  never  by  any  chance  was  rung  |  how  on  earth  could  she  ever  look  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Ripstone 
save  when  Stanley  was  at  home.  There  could  not  b(»  two  ;  ag.ain  ? 

opinions  about  who  had  pulled  the  rope.  It  was  therefore  I  “  Leave  Pippin  to  me.  Let  him  be  invited  here  this  even- 
immodiately  answered  by  Simpson,  who,  while  receiving  or-  1  ing.  I  will  write  to  say  that  I  nm  anxious  to  see  him.  I 
dersfor  supper,  looked  curiously  round  and  round  the  room,  j  will  make  him  feel  that  if  he  values  his  peace  he  had  better 
“  What  are  you  looking  for  ’ — what  have  you  lost?”  de-  |  not  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  you.” 
manded  Stanley,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  extremely  pleasing.  An  invitation  w  as  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Ripstone  imme- 

“  Me,  sir?  Nothing,  sir— nothing,”  mumbled  Simpson.  “I  diatrly  after  breakfast.  Stanley  then  explained — without, 

only  thought,  sir,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Ripstone — ”  however,  entering  at  all  into  particulars- that  he  had  left 

“  Wiiat!”  exclaimed  Stanley.  !  Raton.  The  widow,  being  f>f  course  utterly  ignorant  of  tlio 

Simpson  muttered  something,  of  which  the  design  was  ap-  fact  of  his  having  been  cxi>elled,  was  amazed, 
parently  to  convey  gome  idea,  and  vanishetl.  .  And  so  was  Mr.  Ripstone.  The  night  preceding  he  had 

Now,  albeit  the  widow  retired  to  bed,  her  sensibilities  had  j  not  an  hour’s  sleep.  He  had  been  racked  with  conflicting 

received  so  powerful  n  shock  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  emotions.  He  had  jilaced — with  an  eye  to  his  own  prospect 
sleep.  She  turned  and  turned  again,  and  sighed  and  wept,  of  peace— the  widow’s  love  in  juxta-position  with  Stanley’s 
and  exclaimivl,  golto  vote,  “Why  should  I  have  been  so  tyrannous  spirit,  and  found  the  balance  against  the  former  to 
alarmed?  The  position  was  peculiar,  certainly;  there ’s  no  ,  so  considerable,  that  he  really  began  to  think  that  his  pre¬ 
denying  that ;  but,  then,  why  shouhl  a  mother  thus  fear  her  ,  sent  state  of  life  was,  on  the  w  hole,  to  be  preferretl.  But, 

own  son  ?  ”  when  he  received  the  invitation,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  were 

To  this  natural  interrogatory  she  felt  unable  to  give  a  per-  i  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  metanrorjihosed.  The  mutter 

fectly  satisfactory  answer,  and  hence  really  began  to  form  a  '  then  assumed  a  veiy  different  aspect.  He  saw  at  a  glance, 

resolution  to  break  thc^chains  which  she  herself  had  forged  to  j  and  with  a  distinctness  which  w  as  absolutely  marvellous  in 
shackle  her  will.  But  then  her  fond  love  for  Stanley !  And  |  itself,  that  Stanley,  having  had  the  prominent  fisatures  of  the 
what  can  bo  compared  with  the  love  of  a  mother?  It  is  ar-  j  case  explained,  wished  to  acknowledge  his  error  and  to  apol- 
dent,  enduring  and  pure  to  the  last.  There  is — there  can  on  ogise  for  his  abruptness,  which  Ripstone  very  naturally  held 

earth  be — no  love  so  devoted,  so  constant,  so  powerful.  By  I  to  be  very  proper.  “  I  always  thought,”  he  observed,  with 
its  virtuo  a  mother’s  soul  seems  centred  in  her  child,  in  whom  |  great  point  to  himself,  “  that  that  youth  was  all  right  at  the 
alone  exists  the  power  to  fiil  her  heart  with  pure  joy  or  to  j  Attorn,  and  this  tends  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  that 


Mother  i  cried  Manley,  when  nipstone  had  departed, 
“  you  have  vilely  sacrificed  your  own  honor  and  mine!” 

“  No,  Stanley,  my  dearest  love — no!”  exclaimed  the  widow, 
extending  her  arms  widely.  The  next  moment  she  fell  upon 
his  neck,  and  instantly  fainted. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Stanley  has  an  interview  with  Ripstone,  and  upsets 
his  nerves  altogether. 

When  Stanley  had  summoned  the  servants  with  due  prompti¬ 
tude  and  violence,  he'left  the  room,  and  such  restoratives  as 
were  immediately  available  were  applied  with  great  delicacy 
and  zeal  to  the  temples,  palms  and  nostrils  of  the  overwhelmed 
widow.  The  attendants  were,  however,  in  an  intellectual 
maze,  out  of  which  they  could  not  see  their  way  at  all  clearly, 
for  their  mistress  had  not  been  accustomed  to  faint ;  and  then 
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thought,  for  he  eTidently  feels  that  he  was  wrong,  and  is  now 
anxious  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  Hut  I  ’ll 
have  no  apologies!  No !  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  exacted  ; 
humiliation  from  any  living  soul.”  *  1 

ArtuattHl  by  this  extremely  generous  (*entiment,  he  went  | 
with  a  light  heart  thnaigh  those  toils  of  the  day  which  are 
notoriously  inseparable  from  an  official  existence,  and  in  the  I 
evening  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  his  love.  j 

The  widow  was  invisible.  He  found  Stanley  in  the  draw-  , 
ing-room  alone,  and  the  coldness  is  ith  which  he  received  him 
not  only  contrasted  very  strongly  with  his  own  elastic  bear¬ 
ing,  but  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  at  once  with  the  con-  ; 
viction  that  he  had  made  a  slight  mistake.  i 

“  Be  seated,  Mr.  Kipstone,”  said  Stanley,  in  a  haughty 
tone.  “  1  sent  for  you,  sir,”  he  cuntinue<l,  “  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  your  conduct  last  night.” 

“  An  explanation?  ”  echited  Kipstone  with  great  timidity. 

“  Ay,  sir  !  An  explanation.” 

“  Re-ally,”  observed  Kipstone,  who  felt  much  confused, 

“  I  thought— 1  hope«l — that — all  had  In^n  explained.” 

“  Sir!  you  have  known  me  sufficiently  long  to  know  that  I 
am  a  man  not  to  be  trifierl  with.  Instantly,  lher**fore,  explain  ■ 
to  me  all  that  has  reference  to  the  disgraceful  scene  1  wit-  j 
cessed  last  night,  or  you  hear  from  me,  sir,  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  if  you  will  Tiot  go  out,  1  ’ll  post  you  as  the  vilest  coward 
that  ever  crawled.” 

In  this  there  was  nothing  w'hich  could  by  any  process  be 
misunderstood ;  all  was  perfectly  candid,  straightforward  and  ' 
clear;  but,  then,  what  could  Kipstone  say?  His  gallantry  : 
forbade  him  to  explain  all,  because  that  wouhl  have  b«‘en  I 
most  unfair  towards  the  widow' ;  and  then  the  idea  of  going  i 
•ut !— why,  he  had  never  fired  off  a  pistol  in  his  life  ! — he  had  I 
never  even  had  one  in  his  hand  ! — while  the  fact  of  his  being  | 
posted,  or  brought  before  the  public  in  any  shape,  would  in  i 
all  probability  accomplish  his  ruin  !  He  therefore  knew  not  1 
how  to  act  in  this  extnMidty  :  he  paused  and  was  puzzled  ; 
but  at  length  he  venlun*d  to  observe,  that  he  ”  really  could 
not  in  any  honorable  act  see  any  thing  disgraceful.” 

”  Sir,”  exclaimed  Stanley,  *•  you  an*  mistaken  if  you  con¬ 
ceive  that  1  am  thus  to  be  put  off;  I  demand  an  explanation, 
and  will  have  it,  or  the  only  alternative  society  prescribes.” 

”  But  I  have  nothing  to  explain,”  said  Mr.  Kipstone, 

**  save  that  just  as  you  entered  we  were  performing  that 
which  is,  1  believe,  invariably  the  little  playful,  innocent  pn*-  [ 
lude  to  the  matrimonial  bond.”  Here  Kipstone  ventured  to  1 
•mile,  for  he  positively  had  an  idea  that  he  should  thus  be  j 
enabled  to  draw  Stanley  into  a  belief  that  it  w  as  nothing  unu-  i 
•ual  after  all. 

Stanley,  however,  was  not  to  be  propitiated,  for,  looking  j 
fiercely  ut  Mr.  itipstone,  he  demaiuled  in  a  loud  voice,  and  | 
with  authoritative  emphasis,  how  he  dared  to  presume  to  pro-  ' 
pose  to  his  mother.  , 

”  Why,”  said  Mr.  Kipstone,  ”  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  j 
have  l>een  very  during,  or  very  presumptuous.”  | 

”  Indeed!”  rejoined  Stanley,  with  an  expression  of  con-  ^ 
tempt.  “  Compaie  my  motiier’s  wealth  with  your  ow'n  !  ”  j 
“  As  far  as  wealth  is  concerned,”  said  Kipstone  blandly, 

“  love  levels  all  distinctions.” 

“  liove! — bah! — an  old  fool  like  you  talk  about  love  !  ” 

“  That  ’s  very  discourteous,”  observed  Mr.  Kipstone  : 

”  but  1  ’ll  not  be  ofl'ended,  because  1  make  it  an  invariable 
rule  not  to  be  offended  by  any  one.  I  must,  however,  repeat, 
tliat  the  application  of  the  the  term  ‘  old  fool  ’  is  extremely 
discourteous.” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Stanley  :  “  I  mount  it  to  be  so ;  and  I 
mean  to  say  farther,  what  you  may  deem  equally  discourte¬ 
ous,  that  if  ever  1  again  catch  you  beneath  this  roof,  or  ascer¬ 
tain  that  you  hold  even  the  slightest  communication  with  my 
mother,  in  any  shape,  I  ’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

Kipstone  pouted  his  lips,  and  looked  at  Stanley  in  a  very 
straightforward  manner.  *'  1  ’ll  blow  your  bruins  out  ”  w  ere 
very  strong  words;  in  fact,  it  was  on  the  whole  a  very  san¬ 
guinary  sentence.  He  did  not  approve  of  it  ut  all,  and  there¬ 
fore  said  with  some  spirit  and  point,  ”  Keally  this,  1  must 
confess,  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  reception  I  might  reasonably 
have  anticipated  ;  nor  do  1  acknowledge  your  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  your  mother  and  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Indeed! — do  you  not?  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  1 
have  such  right,  and  will  take  special  cure  that  it  is  exercised 
fully.  1  am  muster  here,  and  you  shall  know  it.” 

•*  B'.t  1  have  the  strongest  possible  reason,”  urged  Kip¬ 


stone,  ”  to  believe  that  the  feelings  between  your  mother  and 
me  are  mutual.” 

“  1  care  not  for  that,”  cried  Stanley.  ‘‘  Do  you  flatter  your¬ 
self  for  one  moment  that  I  shall  ever  be  sufficiently  idiotic  to 
n’cognise  you  in  any  shaj>e  as  my  father!  But  without  conde¬ 
scending  to  say  another  syllabla  on  the  subject, — for  I  will  not 
exact  from  you  any  thing  like  a  promise,  seeing  that  that 
would  be  leading  yon  to  suppose  that  I  floubt  my  own  power, 
— l>e  assured'that  if  ever  you  dan*  to  communicate,  either  by 
word  or  by  letter,  with  my  mother,  or  ever  presume  again  to 
enter  this  house,— (and  if  you  have  the  temerity  to  do  either, 
1  shall  be  certain  to  know  it,) — I  will  horsewhip  you!  ” 

Then*  are,  (juestionless,  some  who  would  have  spurned  this 
menace,  and  who — the  widow  being  willing — would  have  mar¬ 
ried  her  at  once,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition ;  but  Kip-tone 
was  not  one  of  these.  He  was  dn*adfully  alarmed ;  his  whole 
nervous  system  had  been  utterly  astonished.  He  knew  the 
desp«*iat**  characteristics  of  Stanley  ;  he  knew  how  fondly  his 
mother  loved  him,  and  how  zealous  she  had  ever  been  in 
his  causa:  he  also  knew  that  even  if  they  were  to  marry  in 
opposition  to  him,  he  should  never  have  a  single  moment’s 
peace ;  and  hence,  as  he  held  pear’e  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life,  he  rose,  bowed,  and,  without  giving  audible 
uttere  nee  to  another  word,  Ivft  the  house,  with  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  enter  it  no  more. 


CHAPTER  V. — Illustrates  bow  an  ardent  youth  may  assume  more 
characters  than  one. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  gratefni  to  the  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind  us  the  possession  of  power.  From  the  wearer  of  the 
crown,  through  all  the  varied  ramifications  of  society,  even 
down  to  the  vilest  bt*ggar  that  ever  blisteivd  his  leg  to  excite 
sympathy,  however  much  may  la;  said  of  the  power  of  love, 
the  love  of  power  rt'igns  supreme  over  all. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  a  subject  so  deep,  for  it 
really  is  not  essential  to  the  progre-s  of  this  history,  it  may 
in  all  probability  be  sufficient  lor  th«*  present  to  state,  that  as 
Stardey  fondly  cherished  this  universal  love,  and  was  ardent¬ 
ly  enamoured  t>f  its  devi^lopement,  he  derived  no  inconsider¬ 
able  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  fact  of  his  having  broken 
ort  the  matjh  between  his  mother  and  Kipstone;  and  as  each 
successful  exercise  of  his  power  incn*ased  it,  it  soon  becama 
abundantly  clear  that  he  r«  quired  hut  the  scope  to  be  one  of 
the  most  absolute  tyrants  that  ever  breathed. 

The  widow,  who,  in  her  innocence,  had  imagined  that  as 
Uia  years  increased  he  would  become  more  subdued,  now  had 
an  ample  cause  to  feel  that  the  spirit  she  hud  fostered  in  his 
infancy  was  each  succeeding  year  gaining  strength.  would 
be  supreme  ;  he  would  be  consitlt»*d  on  every  domestic  matter, 
however  foreign  to  him  it  might  be,  from  the  most  important 
to  the  most  trivial.  She  could  no  longerdress  as  she  pleased. 
Her  taste  was  impugned,  and  denounced  by  him  as  vulgar  in 
the  extreme. 

“When  will  you  learn  to  dre-s  in  a  becoming  style!”  he 
would  exclaim.  “  Upon  my  honor  I  ’ll  not  go  out  with  you. 
Look  ut  that  thing,  how  it  hangs ! — there’s  a  fit !  You  really 
have  no  taste.  Upon  my  life,  unless  you  choose  to  dress  a 
I  little  near  the  mark,  1  ’ll  not  go  out  with  you  at  all.” 

And  this  was  decidedly  ilte  most  potent  threat  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  hold  out  ;  for  although  she  very  frequently  felt  mortified, 
the  pleasure  she  derived  fram  appearing  with  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  suilicient  to  heal  all  the  w'ounds  which  his  tyranny  in¬ 
flicted  at  home.  No  mother  could  have  been  more  proud  of 
her  son.  The  highest  delight  she  had  the  power  to  conceive 
was  that  which  she  expt*rienced  on  being  driven  round  the 
park  by  Stanley.  Ho  was  so  handsome,  so  elegant,  so  aris- 
tocractic  in  his  bearing;  he  drove  with  so  much  grace*>  his 
cab  w  as  so  attractive,  his  horse  beautiful ;  while  Bob  looked  so 
mucli  like  the  groom  of  a  peer,  that  really  it  was  such  pleasure 
to  l>e  with  him  ! — nothing  could  surjmss  it. 

And  it  was  a  very  stylish  turn-out.  His  horse  w  as  full  of 
blood  and  pride ;  and  while  his  cab  was  of  the  modem  build. 
Bob  was  one  of  the  most  undeniable  tigers  that  ever  sprang. 

Of  course  it  was  not  long  befon*  he  was  surrounded  by  as¬ 
sociates  :  but  however  extraordinary  to  some  it  may  appear, 
j  it  is  nsverthelcss  true  that  he  was  free  from  the  must  preva- 
I  lent  vice.  He  had  given  dinners  to  dozens  of  high  spirited 
fellows,  and  had  accepted  invitations  in  return;  still  in  this 
particular  point  had  he  escapetl  contamination. 

The  family  h«  visited  most  frequenly  at  this  period  w'as 
that  of  Captain  Joliffe,  the  father  of  his  friend  Albert,  whose 
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cause  he  hni)  espoused  at  Eton,  and  who  still  entertained  for 
him  feelings  of  the  warmest  friendship ;  and  here  he  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite.  The  cajuain  himself, although  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  was  somewhat  too  inflexible,  highly  esteemed  him, 
and  even  applauded  him  privately  fur  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  rebellion,  i  a  variably  addressing  him  as  General  in  honor 
of  his  having  been  the  leader  on  that  occasion;  for  he,  like 
every  liberal-minded  man,  strongly  felt  that  the  practice  of 
of  flogging  young  men  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  that  in  ' 
which  infants  are  flogged,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extreme¬ 
ly  indelicate.  Whether  Albert  was  at  home  or  not,  therefore, 
the  captain  was  invariably  pleased  to  see  the  General,  and  as 
the  pleasure  was  reciprocal,  his  visits  were  very  fi-equent. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  family  who  derived 
m'culiar  pleasure  from  the  visits,  and  this  was  Amelia  the 
daughter  of  the  captain,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant,  interest¬ 
ing  loveable  creatures  that  ever  fascinated  man.  Amelia,  at 
tha  period  of  Staidey’s  introduction,  had  just  completed  her 
twentieth  y^ar.  bhe  was,  not  strictly  beautiful,  although  her 
featurus  were  regular,  and  {)eculiarly  expressive;  bat  she  was 
so  graceful,  so  elegant,  so  intelligent,  yet  so  gentle,  that  he 
who,  having  conversed  with  her  for  an  hour,  could  perceive 
that  she  really  lacked  absolute  beauty,  must  have  been  dull  ; 
and  cold. 

She  became  attached  to  Stanley,  not  indeed  from  the  very 
moment  she  saw  him  ;  for  liaving  associated  his  expulsion 
from  Eton  with  the  idea  of  recklessness,  she  of  course  hud 
that  prejudice  to  overcome,  albeit  she  was  even  then  struck 
with  the  extreme  manliness  of  his  bearing,  his  tine  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  bold  expressive  eye, — but  before  she  had  been 
long  in  his  society,  she  regarded  him  with  a  love  so  intense, 
that  her  heart  absolutely  seemed  centered  in  his. 

Stanley  at  once  perceived  this,  fur  in  such  a  casa  no 
prompter  is  required.  No  preliminary  education  is  essential 
to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  that,  for  a  man  becomes  master 
of  the  language  of  love  at  once.  No  woman  who  really  loves 
need  employ  any  other.  Give  her  but  a  moment’s  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  let  her  eyes  meet  those  of  ihe  object  of  her  love,  and 
their  souls  seem  at  once  to  commune  with  surpassing  clo<|uencc. 
Of  course  the  practice  of  “  making  eyes”  is  a  very  ditfierent  | 
thing  altogether.  They  who  resort  to  the  practice  are  fraud-  | 
ulent  bankrupts  in  love.  The  timid,  soft,  involuntarily  glance  ' 
alone  is  entitled  to  claim  an  alliance  with  nature, — a  glance  | 
which  even  the  eyelids  would,  but  cannot  conceal.  Such  a 
glance  Stanley  did  receive  from  Amelia  as  she  drew  on  her 
glove  to  retire  after  dinner  on  the  day  of  his  first  introduction, 
— by  that  glance  he  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

And  Stanley  loved  her.  She  was  the  hrst  for  whom  he 
had  ever  entertained  an  aiVectiunate  feeling  apart  form  that 
which  is  engendered  by  consanguinity  ;  and  as  of  female  soci¬ 
ety  he  had  known  absolutely  nothing,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
strange  that  he  should  have  become  at  once  enamored  of  one 
so  amiable,  so  innocent,  so  unaffected  as  Amelia.  Had  he 
seen  more,  or  known  more,  of  the  influence  either  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  or  of  the  abandoned,  he  might  nut,  and  would  not  have 
been  so  immediately  susceptible  of  that  sentiment  which  had 
taken  full  possession  of  his  soul ;  but  being,  as  he  was,  uncun- 
taminuted  and  inexperienced,  hit  heart  was  taken  by  storm. 
Hu  did  love  her  :  he  felt  even  that  he  loved  her;  and  although 
that  feeling  did  not  subdue  his  spirit,  it  appeared  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  changed  its  course  Her  appearance,  moreover,  at 
once  forbade  him  to  suppose  that  she  had  nut  those  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  permanency  of  aifec- 
tion,  and  the  conversation  which  he  subsequently  held  w  ith 
her  that  evening  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  belief  he  had 
inspired,  that  she  was  as  intelligent  as  she  was  gentle:  as 
confiding  as  she  was  guileless. 

From  that  day  Stanley’s  visits  became  constant :  and  as  Al¬ 
bert  was  then  at  home,  the  lovers  hud  oppurtuniiies  of  con¬ 
versing  with  each  other  almost  daily  without  exciting  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Captain,  from  whom  Albert  advised  Stanley  to 
keep  the  utluir  at  present  a  secret. 

Tilings,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  go  on  long  thus. — 
Albert  was  soon  to  go  to  Cambridge,  when  the  affair  could  be 
kept  secret  no  longer,  seeing  that  Stanley  could  not  then  go 
down,  day  after  day,  to  the  Captain’s  residence  at  Richmond 
without  rendering  his  object  ujiparent.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  himself,  first  to  convince  Albert  that  delay  was  altogether 
unnecessary,  secondly,  to  declare  himself  to  Amelia;  and, 
thirdly,  to  break  the  subject  to  the  Captain,  which  ho  natural¬ 
ly  held  to  bo  the  most  di:bcult  of  all. 

The  first  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  next  day  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  the  second.  Amelia 


was  sitting  at  the  piano :  she,  Stanley,  and  Albert  only  were 
in  the  room ;  and  when  All>ert  had  received  the  silent  cae,  he 
very  correctly  went  to  the  door  which  apened  into  the  lawn, 
and  left  the  lovers  together. 

For  Stanley  this  was  a  most  anxious  moment,  and  even 
Amelia  felt  rather  confused  and  awkwanl,  and  ran  over  the 
keys  with  a  tremulous  hand,  and  stnick  an  infinite  variety  of 
imperfect  chords,  and  played  really  in  the  most  unscientific 
manner  possible ;  fur  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  she  absolutely 
anticipated  something  l>earing  the  semblance  of  a  declaration 
at  that  very  moment. 

“  Miss  Jolilfe,”  said  Stanley,  after  a  pause  which  crealetl  a 
powerful  sensation,  and  he  stuck  at  this  point  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  then  resumed,  ”  That  is  a  very  sweet  air  you  were 
playing.” 

“  Yes — it — you  have  heard  it  before,  I  believe  T”  And  as 
she  spoke,  her  eyes  involuntarily  met  his ;  and  she  turned  very 
pale,  and  slightly  trcmblud. 

“  Amelia,”  said  Stanley,  and  their  eyes  again  met,  **  I  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  We  love — yes,  I  feel  that  we  love  each 
other  fondly.  Am  1  iiotcorrectT  That  look  renders  me  hap¬ 
py  in  the  conviction  of  my  proudest  anticipations  being  real¬ 
ised.”  And  he  kissed  her  fair  brow,  which  in  an  instant  be¬ 
came  crimson,  as  if  by  magic.  “  From  the  moment  1  first 
had  the  happiness  to  see  you,”  he  continued,  pressing  her  still 
tremulous  hand  with  all  the  fervor  of  nfl’ection,  “  I  have  loved 
— may  I  not  now  say  my  own  dear  Amelia  ?  I  am  impatient 
— you  will  say  that  1  am  ;  but,  Amelia,  you  will  consent  to  my 
speaking  upon  this  subjof  i  to  your  father  ? — I  knew  that  you 
would  !”  he  continued,  as  she  slightly— or,  as  he  thought  she 
slightly — pn'ssed  the  hand  which  held  hers,  and  he  fervently 
kissed  the  hand  he  held,  and  said,  “  Bless  you,  my  Amelia !” 
as  Albert,  without  any  strict  regard  unto  the  correctness  of 
the  tune,  but  with  electric  efl'ect,  sang,  “  And  I'm  coming; 
and  I'm  coming  I"  which  in  itself  was  strictly  prop«»r,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Captain  at  that  very  instant  ap|>eared  upon  the 
lawn. 

Stanley  therefore  rtuired  from  the  piano  with  all  the  ease  at 
his  command,  while  Amelia  attempted  to  play  a  favorite  fan¬ 
tasia  :  but  as  she  really  made  very  sad  havoc  of  the  first  dozen 
bars,  she  very  naturally  thought  that  if  she  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  her  music-book  rapidly  instead,  it  would  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  jierhaps  quite  ns  well. 

“Well,  General,”  said  the  Captain,  as  he  entered  with  Al¬ 
bert,  “  we  think  about  going  for  a  ride:  will  you  join  us  T” 

“  With  pleasui’e,”  replied  Stanley,  being  anxious  to  relievo 
Amelia. 

“  My  girl,”  cried  the  Captain,  addressing  Amelia,  “  come  ; 
the  air  will  brace  you.” 

“Not  this  morning,  papa,”  said  Amelia,  ti;pmulously. 

“  You  are  not  well,’’  said  the  Captain,  as  he  kissed  her. — 

“  There,  there,  run  away  to  your  mother;  she  will  make  you 
more  cheerful.” 

Amelia  was  but  tf>o  happy  to  leave  the  room,  w  hich  she  did 
very  promptly,  when,  the  horses  having  been  ordered,  the 
General,  with  the  Captain  and  Albert,  mounted  at  once. 

Stanley,  in  Amelia’s  view,  never  looked  so  elegant  us  he  did 
on  passing  the  window  of  the  ebarabt'r  to  which  she  had  re¬ 
tired. 

After  riding  pretty  smartly  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  Captain, 
08  usual,  pulled  up,  with  the  view  of  talking,  while  his  horse 
WHS  in  a  short  jolting  trot,  which  he  held,  had  a  more  dirt'ct 
tendency  not  only  to  strengthen  a  man’s  lungs,  but  to  reduce 
every  corporeal  exuberance,  than  any  other  description  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  To  prove  this  position,  whether  disputed  or  not,  he 
invariably  put  forth  himself  as  an  example;  ami  certainly 
while  he  had  no  superabundance  of  Hesh,  his  lungf  were  of  an 
Older  the  most  powerful.  Stanley,  however,  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  distinguishing  characteristics  at  the  moment;  but 
embracing  tiie  first  opjrortunity  that  offered,  said,  “Captain, 
will  you  allow  me  lo  have  five  minutes’  conversation  in  the 
library  with  you  aficr  dinner?” 

“  Of  course  1  But  what  is  it.  General?  Out  with  it  now. 
It  ’ll  strengthen  your  lungs.” 

“  i  wish,”  suiil  Stanley,  “  to  sjreuk  quietly  on  a  subject  of 
so-Tie  importance.” 

“  Ay,  1  see ;  and  that  you  can’t  very  comfortably  <lo  in  a 
trot.  No;  very  few  can:  but  1  have  had  fivi?-aiid-twenty 
years’  practice.”  And  the  Captain  then  commenced  a  long 
tale,  which  reached  from  Richmond  to  Seringapatam  and 
back,  after  lashing  the  I'eninsula,  the  great  object  of  w  hich 
was  to  demonstrate  that  had  he  not  practised  the  art  of  taik- 
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ing  while  trotting,  he  should  have  been,  years  ago,  a  dead 
man. 

Amelia,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  their  return  from 
the  window  of  her  dressing-room,  felt  her  trepidation  increase 
as  they  entered  the  gates;  fur  during  their  absence,  although 
she  was  unable  to  conceive  what  objection  her  father  could  ' 
have  to  oie  who  was  in  all  respects  so  perfect  as  Stanley,  she  | 
had  imagined  “It  possible,  just  possible,  that  some  dilhculty  \ 
might  be  raised  ;  and  that  very  possibility,  unsupported  as  it  I 
appeared  to  be  by  any  thing  prribable,  kept  her  in  a  state  of  { 
the  most  painful  suspense.  She,  however,  resolved  to  preserve  j 
as  tranquil  a  bearing  as  possible  while  at  dinner ;  and  Stanley,  ^ 
with  the  view  of  relieving  her  from  all  embarrassment,  ad¬ 
dressed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  observations  to  Mrs.  Jolitie, 
who  held  him  in  high  admiration. 

“  Now,  Greneral,”  said  the  Captain,  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  we  may  as  well  settle  this  business  here.  It  is 
warmer  than  in  the  library.”  And  be  drew  nearer  the  fire,  as 
Albert  left  the  room. 

Sir,”  said  Stanley,  ”  I  feel  that  1  shall  but  awkwardly 
open  this  affair.” 

”  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  Greneral,  come  to  the  point  at 
once.” 

**  To  come,  then,  at  once  to  the  point,”  said  Stanley,  “  I 
lov^— A  melia.  ” 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  very  steadily  and  rather  sternly 
for  several  seconds,  when,  relaxing  his  features,  he  said, 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  nothing  very  incorrect  in  that.  And  you 
wish  to  propose,  eh  ?  That,  I  presume,  is  the  point  ?  ” 

”  It  is,”  returned  Stanley  ;  “  and  your  consent,  sir,  will  not, 

I  hope,  be  withh«.ld.” 

“  Why — why,”  said  the  Captain,  pursing  his  lips  very 
thoughtfully,  and  filling  his  glass,  “  my  girl  is  a  good  girl ;  but 
then  she  is  young — very  young ;  you  are  both  very  young. 
However,  Stanley,  this  is  my  answer:  I  have  myself  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  you  personally ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admire  your 
character,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it  develop^.  If,  thkrefore, 
you  can  prove  to  me — what,  indeed,  I  have  at  present  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt — that  you  are  in  a  position  to  support  my  girl  in 
the  style  to  which  she  has  ever  been  accustomed — (for,  being 
a  poor  soldier,  I  can  give  her  but  little)— I  will  consent  to 
your  marriage,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  parties  be  willing 
to  sign  the  contract — in  five  or  six  years.” 

Five  or  six  years  !  Had  the  Captain  said  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand,  it  would  not  have  struck  Stanley  as  more  absurd. 

“  Five  or  six  yeais!  ”  he  exclaimed,  oa  recovering  from  the 
stati-'  of  astonishment  into  which  it  had  thrown  him,  for  it 
rettily  seemed  fur  the  moment  to  have  taken  away  bis  breath. 

“  Five  or  six  years!  You  are  not  serious,  sir,  I  presume  ?  ” 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  Would 
you  marry  my  daughter  now  ? — you,  who  have  swu  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  of  the  world!  Why,  sir,  it  would  be  about 
the  most  insane  act  of  which  you  could  by  possibility  be 
guilty.” 

”  But  five  or  six  years !  ”  repeated  Stanley,  to  whom  it  still 
appeared  an  age.  ”  Why  five  or  six  years  ?  ” 

”  Understand  me,”  replied  Captain  Jolifie.  “I  have  lived 
a  long  time  in  the  world,  and  know  something  of  the  passions  by 
which  men  are  acruat 'd  ;  something  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
they  split,  and  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

1  never  will  consent,  therefore,  to  the  marriage  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter  with  any  man,  however  brilliant  may  be  his  prospects,  un¬ 
less  he  has  seen  at  least  something  of  the  world ;  nor  would 
any  father  who  has  seen  what  I  have  seen,  and  who  has  the 
happiness  of  his  child  at  heart,  as  1  have,  God  bless  her ! — 
Take  my  advice :  think  of  marrying  no  one  until  you  have  had 
five  or  six  years’  more  experience ;  and  then,  as  you  will  know 
many  thousand  things,  of  which  you  have  not  now  the  power 
even  te  dream,  you  will  come  to  me,  and  say,  if  I  should  live 
so  leng,  *  I  feel  that  you  have  been  my  best  friend  and  you 
wdll  have  caute  to  feel  it  till  you  sink  into  the  grave,  and  your 
children  will  have  reason  to  bless  me.” 

”  But  why  not  say  one  year  ?  ”  urged  Stanley.  ”  On  reflec¬ 
tion,  you  must  yourself  admit  that  five  is  an  immense  length 
of  time.” 

“  Believe  me,  Stanley,  to  be  your  friend  when  I  state  that  I 
am  inflexible  upon  this  point,  namely,  that  nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  consent  to  your  marriage  with  Amelia  in  less  than  five 
years :  thei'eforo  fill  your  glass,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 
Continue  to  come  as  usual.  1  sliaU  at  all  timers  be  happy  to 
see  you — if  possible,  more  so  than  ever  I  have  been ;  but  do  n’t 
cherish  a  thought  that  any  |H>wer  upon  earth  can  shake  my 


expressed  determination.  But  come,  come,  come,  let  us  join 
the  people  above.  Reflect  on  what  1  have  said,  and  be  wise.” 


CHAPTER  VI.  proves  bow  powerful  Sophistry  is  when  an  Elopement 
is  the  object  proposed. 

As  Stanley  entered  the  drawing-room  with  the  Captain, 
Amelia  rivetted  her  eyes  upon  him  w’ith  an  expression  of 
anxiety  the  most  intense.  Her  fondest  hopes  were  not  to  be 
realized ! — she  felt  in  an  instant  that  they  were  not ;  his  fea- 
turos  betrayed  the  disappointment  he  had  experienced,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Amelia!  Amelia!”  whispered  Albert,  who  had  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  amuse  her  during  the  conference  below.  “  Cour¬ 
age,  my  gill,  courage!” 

Amelia  strove  to  conceal  her  tears,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so  efl'ectually  from  her  father ;  but  Stanley  in  a  moment  per¬ 
ceived  her  agitation,  and  therefore  assumed  an  air  of  compar¬ 
ative  content  which  somewhat  relieved  her. 

”  You  have  ho  thought  of  leaving  us  to-night.  General,  have 
you?”  said  tlie  Captain,  at  gaily  as  if  nothing  had  transpired. 

“  1  have  ordered  my  cab  at  ten,”  replied  Stanley,  “as  I 
must  be  in  town  early  in  the  morning.” 

“  Well,  you  will  dine  with  us  to-morrow  7” 

Stanley  bowed;  and  although  she  conceived  that  bow  to 
be  somewhat  too  distant,  she  was  unable  to  reconcile  the  tune 
of  her  father  with  the  idea  of  his  having  withheld  his  consent. 
She  therefore  panted  between  hope  and  fear  until  Stanley 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  joining  her  at  the  table  at  which 
she  was  apparently  rending,  when  he  communicated  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  conference  with  the  Captain,  who,  with  his  lady, 
hud  just  commenced  a  game  of  chess. 

“Then  why  did  you  look  so  serious?”  said  Amelia,  when 
Stanley  hud  explained.  “  You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
you  alarmed  me !” 

“  Five  years!”  whispered  Stanley.  “  It  is  an  age!” 

“  Oh,  the  time  will  quickly  pass,”  said  Amelia ;  “  and  we 
shall  have,  I  hope,  many,  very  many  happy  hours  in  each 
other’s  society  in  the  interim.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  to  be 
separated  for  five  years.” 

At  this  moment  Stanley’s  cab  was  announced ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  soon  after  took  leave  with  great  gentleness,  in 
driving  to  town  he  developed  all  the  w  ild  impetuosity  of  his 
nature. 

Bob  occupied  the  smallest  conceivable  space  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  vehicle.  He  ptircidved  at  a  glance  that  there 
was  something  rather  wrung,  and  winked,  with  a  view  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  quickness  of  his  jierception,  several 
times  in  dark  parts  of  the  road.  The  horse  flew  over  the 
gi'ound  with  uiiparalleled  swiftness;  for  albeit  the  whip  was 
not  used,  an  occasional  angry  vkiss  /  seemed  to  strike  the 
conviction  into  him  that  nothing  less  than  lightning  speed 
would  do ;  and  hence,  on  reaching  town,  his  wide  crimson 
nostrils  were  expanded  to  the  utmost  stretch,  while  his  neck, 
back  and  haunches  were  covered  with  foam. 

Five  years !  Stanley  felt  it  impossible  to  wait  five  :  pooh  ! 
he  could  not,  he  would  not !  Yet  what  could  be  done  7  Why, 
what  must  be  done  in  such  a  case?  And  yet  Amelia  was  a 
gentle,  patient  creature,  whom  he  knew  the  idea  of  an  elope¬ 
ment  would  shock.  No  matter :  she  loved  him — he  firmly 
believed  that  she  loved  him  firm‘y,  passionately  ;  and  this  was 
in  his  view  suflicient  to  justify  the  attempt. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  he  started  again  for  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  as  he  then  appeared  to  be  somew  hat  more  tran¬ 
quil,  Bob  did  what  he  dared  not  do  at  the  time,  namely  ven-' 
ture  to  intimate  something  that  had  reference  to  his  strong 
disapproval  of  the  state  of  At#  horse  the  night  preceding.  An 
angry  glance  from  Stanley,  however,  convinced  him  that  it 
was  not  even  then  a  safe  course  to  pursue,  and  he,  therefore, 
under  the  circumstances,  wisely  held  his  peace. 

Oil  his  arrival  Stanley  found  the  Captain  out,  and  Amelia 
walking  thoughtfully  in  the  garden.  She  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  dejected,  while  her  beautiful  Italian  gray-hound 
had  dropped  his  tail,  and  was  looking  in  the  face  of  his  gentle 
mistress  with  ail  the  intelligence  of  which  those  animals  are 
capable,  apparently  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
weighed  upon  her  heart. 

“  Amelia  !”  cried  Stanley;  and  she  turned  and  flew  to  meet 
him,  and  the  dog,  as  it  bounded  up  the  path,  seemed  filled 
with 'delight. 

“  I  scarcely  exjiected  this  happiness  to-day,”  said  Amelia, 
smiling  as  she  blushed.  “  I  much  feared  my  dear  father — 
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that  i« — but,  come,  come,  you  must  not  be  impatient !  We 
are  yet  young.  The  time  will  swiftly  fly  away,  will  it  not  ?” 

“  Amelia,”  said  Stanley,  still  liolding  l»er  hands  and  watch¬ 
ing  ln‘r  eyes  intently,  “  I  cannot  wait  live  years.” 

”  Come,  you  must  not  speak  so,”  said  Amelia,  gaily.  “  I 
shall  really  begin  to  be  jealous  if  you  do.” 

“  Then  you  cannot  really  love  me.  Where  love  is,  there 
confidence  also  must  be :  and  conlidence.  and  jealousy  cannot 
co-exist.” 

“  Then,”  said  Amelia,  who  never  dreamed  of  opposing  any 
thing  he  advanced.  ”  Ti;ien  I  never  can  be  jealous,  for  I  do 
love  you — dearly !” 

“  If  then  you  do  love  me - ” 

“  If !"  interrupted  Amelia,  playfully  pouting  her  beautiful 
lips. 

“  Well,  then,  as  you  love  me,  you  will  not  deny  me  one 
favor.” 

“  One  favor!  What  is  it?” 

”  Nay,  nay! — you  must  promise  me  first.” 

“  My  Stanley,  I  will  promise.  Secure  in  your  honor  and 
the  purity  of  every  motive  by  which  you  are  guided,  I  feel  that 
I  can  deny  you  nothing.  What  is  it  ?” 

Stanley  paused.  Ho  felt  that  he  might  be  too  precipitate, 
and  therefore  at  length  said,  “  My  dearest  love,  I  will  tell  you, 
before  I  leave.” 

”  No,  now :  pray,  pray  tell  me  now  :  it  is  cruel  to  keep  me 
in  suspense.” 

“  Amelia,  we  arc,  as  you  have  said,  both  young.  It  is  hence 
that  your  father  named  this  odious  five  years’  proliation ;  but 
why  should  we  waste  in  doubts  and  fears  the  sweetest  hours  of 
our  youth — the  very  period  at  which  we  are  most  susceptible 
of  haj)piHes8  ? — why,  why,  my  love,  when  we  have  the  happi¬ 
ness  within  our  reach  should  we  fail  to  embrace  it?” 

“  I  admit,”  said  Amelia,  “  that  it  appears  along  time;  but 
then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  on  papa  to  name  a 
somewhat  shorter  period.” 

“  Impossible  !  The  last  words  he  uttered  when  conversing 
on  this  subject  were  that  lie  was  upon  this  point  inflexible ; 
that  nothing  on_ earth  could  alter  his  expressed  determination. 
Why  then  should  this  be  ?  Granted  that  we  are  young :  what 
brilliant  examples  have  we  of  the  union  of  persons  under 
cisely  similar  circumstances !  Why  should  we  be  forbidden 
to  act*liko«others  ?  Why  should  the  ban  be  peculiarly  upfln 
us  !  My  Amelia  ! — do  you  believe  that  we  shall  be  happy?” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do :  oh,  most  happy  !” 

“  Then  why  not  at  once  ?  Amelia,”  he  continued,  as  he  j>er- 
ceived  her  eyes  suddenly  droop,  “  you  understand  me.  I  have 
done  all  that  a  man  of  honor  could  do.  I  have  solicited — ear¬ 
nestly  solicited — your  hand  from  the  hands  of^our  father,  who 
has  consented  to  eur  union,  but  with  a  proviso  which  both  you 
and  I  deem  unnecessery,  if  not  absolutely  unjust.  What  more 
can  I  do  ?  My  love,  I  can  do  no  more,  and,  therefore,  as  we 
cannot  at  once,  with  his  consent,  be  united,  there  is  but  one 
course  which,  in  justice  to  ourselvt^s - ” 

“  Stanley — Stanley!”  cried  Amelia,  “  do  not  name  it.  As 
you  love  mo  say  no  more  on  that  subject,  I  beseech  you  !  I 
cannot,  must  not,  dare  not  entertain  the  thought.” 

“  Reflect,  my  sweet  Amelia ;  reflect  calmly  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  do  not  require  an  answer  now ! — say  a  week  hence — 
a  month !” 

”  My  Stanley,  I  will  not  love  you  if  you  urge  this  matter 
further.  Indeed,  you  must  never  allude  to  it  again.  A  year, 
a  century,  would  be  insuflicient  to  win  my  consent  to  that.  But 
you  are  not  serious  !  Say  that  you  were  but  jesting,  and  I 
will  love  you  more  dearly  than  ever.” 

“  Amelia,  I  cannot  say  that.  I  am  serious.” 

“  Oh !  Stanley  ;  consider  well  what  it  is  you  would  have  me 
do  !  Think  of  my  dear  father  and  of  my  mother,  my  kind, 
fond  mother,  whose  affection  for  me  is,  and  ever  has  l)een. 
most  ardent!  You  would  not  have  me  utterly  destroy  that  af¬ 
fection  ?” 

“  I  would  not,”  replied  Stanley. 

.  “  I  knew  it !  I  knew  that  you  would  not.  Oh,  forgive  me 
for  harboring  the  thought.” 

But,  my  love,  you  lake  a  superficial  view  of  tliis  matter. 
Your  mother  might  weep,  and  your  father  might  be  angry  ; 
hut  all  this  would  be.  ephemeral.  They  would  soon  become 
reconciled.” 

‘‘Never,  Stanley,  never!  My  poor  mother,  indeed,  might, 
if  her  huart  was  not  broken  by  the  shock ;  but  my  father 
never  would!  Oh,  Stanley,  Stanley,  banish  the  thought  fur 
ever.  I  never  can,  I  never  mil - ” 
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‘‘  When  you  are  calm,  my  love;  reflect  when  you  are 
calm.” 

“  lam  calm,”  rejoined  .\melia  firmly;  “  quite  calm.  Hove 
you — you  know  that  I  love  you — must  fondly ;  but  never,  Stanl 
ley,  never  will  I  take  that  step.’ 

Stanley  said  no  more.  He  dropped  his  hands,  which  still 
held  hers;  and  having  led  her  across  the  lawa  into  the  narleur 
he  stood  over  her  in  silence  for  some  moments,  when,  luMing 
her  brow  aflectionately,  he  left  her  in  tears. 

Ho  paced  the  lawn  for  some  considerable  time  in  deep 
thought.  He  could  not  tell  what  course  to  pursue.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  ho  walked  rouml’tothe  stables,  ordered  his  cab, 
and  drove  towards  town.  On  the  rtMid  lie  met  the  Captain, 
who  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return ;  but,  without 
the  slightest  manifeslution  of  disappointment,  he  declined  and 
drove  on. 

Poor  Amelia  had  no  idea  of  his  havi  ng  left.  As  she  sat 
absorbed  in  tears  she  expected  him  every  moment  to  re-enter 
the  room.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  looked  again  and  again 
towards  the  lawn.  She  went  into  the  garden.  No  Stanley 
was  there.  He  surely  could  not  have  left  her  so !  She  would 
not  believe  that  he  had.  Even  when  she  ascertained  that  ha 
had  driven  off,  she  felt  sure  that  ho  would  shartly  return;  but 
when  the  Captain  came  home  and  explained  that  he  had  seen 
him,  her  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  although  she  laboured 
hard,  and  to  some  extent  successfully,  to  conct'al  her  emotion, 
the  thought  of  his  having  left  her  under  the  circumstances 
without  a  word,  was,  indeed,  tlio  most  bitter  pang  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced. 

She  ha<l  still,  however,  the  hope  of  seeing  him  on  the  mor¬ 
row;  but  then  the  morrow  came  without  Stanley ;  and  the 
next  and  the  next :  a  week,  which  seemed  a  yeeur,  passed,  but 
Stanley  did  not  come. 

The  Captain  thought  it  strange,  and  sent  Albert  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  wore  ill :  but  excuses  came  back  without  Stanley, 
Another  week  passed.  The  Captain  sent  no  more.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  and  Albert  left  for  Cambridge. 

Amelia  now  called  into  action  all  the  power  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  with  a  view  of  enabling  her  to  bear  up  against  it.— 
But  then  the  thought  of  having  lost  him  forever!  The  third 
week  passed.  The  colour  left  her  cheeks  ;  her  eyes  lost  tlieir 
wonted  fire — her  spirits  their  usual  buoyancy :  yet  what  could 
be  done?  She  felt  that  to  write  to  him  would  be  extremely 
incorrect ;  and  yet  could  there  be  any  thing  very  indelicate  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  ?  When  a  month  had  passed  she 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  must  write,  and  did  to  the 
following  cftect : 

“Mr  Dear  Stanley, 

“  If  Amelia  b%  nut  utterly  despised  you  will  come  down  to 
Richmond  at  once.  Oh !  Stanley,  I  cannot  endure  it.  I  am 
distracted.  It  is  cruel,  very  cruel.  My  heart  is  too  full  to 
say  mure,  but  believe  me  to  be  still  your  most  affectionate, 
although  almost  broken-hearted  “  Amelia.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  Stanley — albeit  he  ceuid  not  help 
feeling  its  force— experienced  more  than  the  common  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  springs  from  the  success  of  a  deeply  laid  scheme. 
It  develo{>ed  precisely  that  state  of  mind  to  which  he  hod  been 
ardently  anxious  to  bring  her.  He  had  kept  away  expressly 
in  order  to  prove  tliat  he  had  enslaved  her  by  making  her  feel 
that  his  absence  was  intolerable.  He  therefore  detained  the 
servant  whom  she  had  secretly  desjtatched,  and  wrote  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  answer: — 

“My  own  sweet  girl, 

“  You  are  still,  and  ever  will  be,  dearer  to  mo  than  life  ; 
but  my  absence  has  been  prompted  by  the  conviction,  tliat 
during  the  probationary  period  which  has  been  named,  and, 
which,  indeed,  you  have  sanctioned,  it  were  better,  as  that  pe¬ 
riod  must  elapse,  for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other  as 
seldom  as  possible,  lest  I  may  be  tempted  to  renew  those  no- 
licitatiuns  which  appear  to  be  se  utterly  abhorrent  to  your 
feelings.  I  will,  however,  as  you  desire  it,  drive  down  ia  the 
morning,  when  I  hope  to  find  you  peifaclly  well. 

“  I  am,  my  Amelia,  still  your  own 

“Stanley.” 

This  greatly  relieved  her.  It  reanimated  her  hopes.  She 
felt  that  she  was  still  beloved  by  him  whom  she  adored,  and 
was  comparatively  happy ;  and  when  he  came  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  endeavored  to  smile  with  her  accustomed  sweetness, 
and  forbore  to  employ  even  the  accents  of  reproof;  but  Stan¬ 
ley  perceived  that  she  had  endured  the  most  intens«*  mental 
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■^ony,  and  that,  a«  he  was  still  most  affectienatrly  attentive 
she  loved  him  if  jMMsible  more  fondly  than  before. 

The  sul^ect  was  not  renewed.  Not  a  syllable  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  absence  passed  his  lips,  save  to  the  Captain,  to 
whom  he  made  certain  specious  excuses.  He  dined  there ; 
and  as  be  endeavoured  to  enslave  her  still  more  by  calling  up 
all  his  powers  of  fascination,  be  left  her  so  happy !  He  went 
the  next  day  and  the  next ;  still  not  a  single  syllable  on  the 
subject  was  breathed  ;  but,  on  the  day  following  that,  he  sei¬ 
zed  the  earliest  opportunity  for  renewing  the  attack,  having 
found  that  he  had  so  completely  gained  her  heart  as  to  render 
resistance  improbable  in  the  extreme. 

'‘My  dear  Amelia,”  said  he,  as  they  sat  in  the  arbour;  "  I 
cannot  of  course,  tell,  love,  how  you  feel ;  but  really  in  your 
society,  I  experience  such  happiness  !”  j 

Indeed,  my  Stanley,  it  is  mutual,”  said  Amelia.  ”  It  is 
hence  that  your  absence  has  induced  so  much  agony.” 

Why,  then,”  said  Stanley,  “  should  we  ever  bo  absent 
from  each  other  ?  Amelia !  forgive  me ;  but  I  feel  that  I  must 
again  urge  my  suit.  I  must  again  try  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
listen  to  that  which - ” 

"Stanley,  Stanley!”  said  Amelia,  bursting  into  tears; 
"pray,  pray  do  not  mention  that  subject  again.” 

"  I  know  your  extreme  delicacy,”  he  continued,  “and  ap 
preciate  it  highly ;  but  let  me  reason  with  you  a  moment. — 
You  believe  that  your  parents  have  your  happiness  at  heart?” 

“  Oh  !  yes,”  replied  Amelia.  "Of  that  I  am  convinced.” 

“  How  then  can  you  believe  that  they  would  be  angry  to  see 
you  happy?” 

"  I  do  not,”  said  Amelia.  "  I  feel  that  nothing  could  im¬ 
part  to  them  greater  delight.” 

"  Then  you  do  not  expect  to  bo  happy  with  me?” 

"  O  Stanley!  you  know  I  fool  sure  that  our  happiness  would 
be  perfect.” 

"  Then  how  can  you  suppose  that  when  they  see  that  you 
are  happy,  their  anger  will  last  ? 

Amelia’s  head  dropped,  and  she  was  silent. 

"  Come,”  continu^  Stanley,  "  come,  look  at  this  matter  in 
a  rational  point  of  view.  I  believe,  fully  believe,  their  affec¬ 
tion  to  be  firm;  but  I  cannot  associate  Brmness  with  the  love 
which  one  venial  act  of  disobedience  can  for  ever  destroy. — 
My  sweet  girl !  confide  in  me ! — All,  ail  will  be  well.  Come, 
say,  my  love,  say  that  you  will  at  once  be  mine !” 

"  O,  Stanley !”  cried  Amelia,  who  was  able  to  resist  no 
longer,  "you  are  indeed  my  soul’s  guide.  You  will  be  kind 
to  me,  my  love  ?  Oh,  yes ! — I  feel,  I  know  that  you  will  be 
kind  to  me !” 

"  This  is  a  moment  of  happiness  !  Now  do  I  feel  that  you 
love  me  indeed  !  My  dear  girl,  words  are  insufficient  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ardor  of  my  affection :  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
prove  it.  Prepare,  my  sweet,  at  once.  Let*  our  happiness 
to-morrow  be  complete.  Once  over  and  all  will  be  well. — 
1  may  depend  upon  your  firmness ! 

"  Stanley  !  I  v/ill  bo  firm !” 

They  now  returned  from  the  arbor,  and,  after  dinner,  Stan¬ 
ley,  having  delivered  into  her  hands  a  paper  containing  a  few 
brief  instructions,  and  extorted  from  her  another  declaration 
that  her  mind  was  made  up,  left  with  the  view  of  making 
arrangements  which  were  essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
highly  important  business  of  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came;  and  at  ten  o’clock  Stanley  was  at 
breakfast  at  an  inn  at  Richmond ;  and  at  eleven  a  lady  closely 
veiled,  enveloped  in  a  bronze  satin  cloak  and  attended  liy  a 
servant,  inquired  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  was  immediately 
shown— according  to  instructions — into  the  room  which  Stan¬ 
ley  occupied.  He  reosived  this  lady  with  great  formality, 
a^  directed  the  waiter,  by  whom  .she  had  been  introduced, 
to  send  his  servant  up  immediately ;  but  tlie  moment  they 
were  alone  Stanley  embraced  her,  exclaiming,  "  My  noble 
girl !  now  have  I  proved  your  devotion. " 

"  Mr.  Stanley,’’  said  Amelia,  who  trembled  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  and  looked  pale  as  death  as  she  spoke — "  thus  far _ 

thus  far,  have  I  kept  my  word ;  but,  on  my  knees,  I  implore 
you  to  urge  me  no  farther.” 

*‘Husk  /”  cried  Stanley,  raising  her,  as  Bob,  who  knew  his 
cue,  knocked  at  the  door.  "Confide  in  me,  my  sweet  wife! 
Still,  still  confide  in  me !  Come  in,”  he  added,  and  Bob  most 
respectfully  entered,  hat  in  hand. 

With  all  the  delicacy  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  witli 
innumerable  cheering  expressions,  Stanley  divested  Amelia  of 
her  bonnet  and  cloak,  which  be  placed  with  great  tact  upon 
Bob,  who  appeared  to  be  inexpressibly  delighted.  He  was, 
it  is  true,  somewhat  shorter  than  Amelia ;  but  that  w'as  of  no 


great  importance,  as  it  merely  made  his  train  a  little  longer, 
and  while  he  felt  that  the  style  of  the  bonnet  became  him 
well,  he  held  the  muff  in  the  most  lady-like  manner  possible. 

While  Bob  was  uniting  the  little  hooks  and  eyes  from  the 
top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cloak,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
concealing  his  boots  effectually,  Stanley  was  preparing  Ame¬ 
lia’s  disguise— Bob’s  hat  and  his  own  ro<|uelaure. 

"  Now,”  said  Stanley,  "  let  us  see,  sir,  how  much  like  a 
lady  you  can  walk.”  And  Bob  pace<I  the  room  w’ith  all  the 
dignity  and  grace  at  his  command,  although  he  occasionally 
turned  to  look  at  his  train,  and  laughed  with  infinite  enthusi¬ 
asm,  while  Stanley  was  endeavoring  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
Amelia,  who  had  sunk  into  a  chair  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

" My  dear,  sweet  girl!”  said  Stanley,  "have  confidence: 
have  courage.  Be  assured  that  we  shall  both  hav«  cause  to 
bless  this  happy  day.  Now,”  he  continued,  addressing  Bob, 
"  you  know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  take  care  that  you  do  it 
well.” 

"  I  will,  sir.  God  bless  you.  Miss,”  said  Bob,  "I  wish  you 
joy,  and  many  happy  returns;”  and  having  courtesied,  and 
veiled  himself  closely,  he  walked  with  due  elegance  from  the 
inn,  promptly  followed  by  the  Captain’s  servant. 

Stanley  had  no  sooner  seen  Bob  safely  off  than  he  comple¬ 
ted  'Amelia’s  disguise,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  cab  to 
be  brought  to  the  door  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  os  the  waiter 
saw  Bob,  as  he  believed,  upon  a  chair  with  his  baton,  he  nat¬ 
urally  inferred  that  he  had  lieen  taken  very  suddenly  ill,  and 
hence  proceeded  at  once  to  obey  orders.  The  horse  was  al¬ 
ready  harnessed.  Ho  had  but  to  be  put  to;  and  when  the 
bill  was  brought  the  cab  was  at  the  door.  Stanley,  therefore, 
in  an  instant,  settled  the  amount,  and,  to  the  grout  admiratien 
of  the  attendants,  who  regarded  him  as  a  kind  and  most  con¬ 
siderate  master,  assisted  poor  Amelia  with  great  core  into  the 
cab,  stepped  roimd,  took  the  reins,  and  drove  off. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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WRITTEN  ON  A  VERNAL  DAY. 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  blue  was  the  day. 

The  noontide  air  was  very  clear ; 

The  highland  mountains  round  our  bay. 

And  all  far  things  seem’d  near : 

I  rested  on  a  primrose  bank, 

An  April  softness  bathed  the  breeze 

As ’t  were  new  life  my  spirit  drank 
From  out  the  budding  trees. 

The  sportive  sea-gull  voyaged  by. 

Turning  his  white  sails  to  the  sun; 

The  little  birds  sang  merrily 

That  Spring  was  now  begun ; 

The  snow-drops  all  had  ta’en  farewell. 

But  yet  some  crocus-flowers  were  bright; 

The  hyacinth,  to  nurse  its  bell. 

Drank  in  the  purple  light. 

Methought  to  childhood’s  bloomy  track 

Life’s  vagrant  footsteps  were  restored ; 

And  blessings  manifold  came  back. 

Long  lost  and  deep  deplored  : 

The  perish’d  and  the  past  arose;— 

I  saw  the  sunny  tresses  wave. 

And  heard  the  silver  tongue  of  those 
Cold,  cold  within  the  grave ! 

But  yet  for  them  no  grief  awoke — 

They  seem’d  a  part  of  nature  still ; 

Smelt  the  young  flowers,  gazed  from  the  rock. 
And  listen’d  to  the  Till — 

All  was  so  silent,  so  serene. 

So  sweetly  calm,  so  gently  gay, 

Methought  even  death  no  ill  had  been. 

On  that  pure,  vernal  day. 
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PART  IV. 

XH....H0W  Magog  becamo  enamored  of  a  biixom  widow,  ycleped 

Damo  Placida  Paston ;  how  ht>  went  a  wooing ;  and  how  he  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  suit. 

,On  the  night  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  departure, 
as  the  three  gigantic  warders  and  their  dwarfish  attendant 
were  assemble  in  their  lodging  in  the  By- ward  Tower,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  evening  meal,  the  conduct  of  Magog,  which 
had  been  strange  enough  thioughout  the  day,  became  so  very 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  that  his  brethren  began  to 
think  he  must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Flinging  his 
huge  frame  on  a  bench,  he  sighed  and  groaned,  or  rather  bel¬ 
lowed,  like  an  over-driven  ox,  and  rolling  his  great  saucer 
eyes  upward,  till  the  whites  only  were  visible,  thumped  his 
chest  with  a  rapid  succession  of  blows,  that  sounded  like  the 
strokes  ef  a  sledge-hammer.  But  the  worst  symptom,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  others,  was  his  inability  to  eat.  Magog’s  case 
must,  indeed,  be  desperate,  if  ho  had  no  appetite  for  supper 
— and  such  a  supper !  Seldom  had  their  board  been  so  abun¬ 
dantly  and  invitingly  spread  as  on  the  present  occasion — and 
Magog  refused  to  partake  of  it.  He  must  either  be  bewitched, 
or  alarming  y  ill. 

Supplied  by  the  provident  attention  ef  the  pantler  and  his 
spouse,rthe  repast  consisted  of  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  little  the 
worse  fur  its  previous  appearance  at  the  royal  board  ;  a  mighty 
1  umber  pie,  with  a  wall  of  pastry  several  inches  thick,  mould¬ 
ed  to  resemble  the  White  Tower,  and  filled  with  a  savory 
mess  of  ham  and  veal,  enriched  by  a  goodly  provision  of  force¬ 
meat  balls,  each  as* large  as  a  cannon-shot;  a  soused  gurnet  : 
fioatkig  in  claret ;  a  couple  of  pullets  stufi'ed  with  oysters,  and  1 
served  with  a  piquant  sauce  of  oiled  butter  and  barlierrics ;  a  | 
skirret  pastry ;  an  apple  tansy;  and  a  prodigious  marraw  pud-  | 
ding.  Nor,  in  this  bill  of  fare,  must  be  omitted  an  enormous  i 
loaf,  baked  expressly  for  the  giants,  and  compounded  of  nearly 
a  bushel  of  mingled  wheaten  flour  and  barley,  which  stood  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  while  at  the  opposite  extremity  was 
placed  a  nine-hooped  pol  of  mead— the  distance  between  each 
hoop  denoting  a  quart  of  the  humming  fluid. 

But  all  these  good  things  weie  thrown  away  upon  Magog. 
With  some  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  take  his  sett  at  the 
table,  but  after  swallowing  a  single  mouthful  of  the  beef,  he 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  left  the  rest  untasted.  In 
vain  Og  urged  him  to  try  the  pullets,  assuring  him  he  would 
find  them  delicious,  as  they  were  cooked  by  Dame  Potentia 
Itersclf: — ^in  vain  Gog  scooped  out  the  most  succulent  morsels 
fivm  the  depths  of  the  lumber  pic,  loading  his  plate  with  gob¬ 
lets  of  fat  and  forcemeat  balls.  He  declined  both  offers  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  began  to  sigh  and  groan 
more  dismally  than  ever. 

.  Exchanging  significant  looks  with  each  other,  the  two 
giants  thought  it  l^st  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  assiduously 
addressed  themselves  to  their  own  meal.  By  way  of  setting 
him  a  goo<l  example,  they  speedily  cleared  the  chine  to  the 
bone.  The  gurnet  was  next  despatched  :  and  a  considerable 
inroad  made  into  the  lumber  pie, — three  of  its  turrets  having 
already  disappeared, — when,  as  if  roused  from  a  trance,  Ma¬ 
gog  suddenly  seized  the  marrow  pudding,  and  devoured  it  in 
a  trice.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  nine-hooped  pot,  and 
taking  a  long  deep  draught,  appeared  exceedingly  relieved. 

But  his  calmness  was  of  short  duration.  The  fit  almost  in¬ 
stantly  returned  with  fresh  violence.  Without  giving  the 
slightest  intimation  of  his  intention,  he  plucked  his  cap  from 
his  brow,  and  flung  it  at  Xit,  who  chanc^  at  the  moment  to 
be  perched  upon  a  stool  stirring  a  great  pan  of  sack  posset, 
set  upon  a  chafing  diih  to  w’arm,  with  such  force  as  to  precipi¬ 
tate  him  aver  head  and  cars  into  the  liquid,  which,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  was  neitlier  hot  enough  to  scald  him,  nor  deep  enough  to 
‘drown  him.  When  he  reappeared,  the  mannikin  uttered  a 
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shrill  scream  of  rage  and  terror;  and  Og,  who  could  not  help 
laughing  at  his  comical  appearance,  hasumed  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  extricated  him  from  his  unpleasant  situation. 

By  the  aid  of  a  napkin,  Xit  was  speedily  restored  toastato 
of  tolerable  cleanliness,  and  though  his  habiliments  were  not  a 
little  damaged  by  the  viscous  fluid  in  which  they  baii  been 
immersed,  he  apjieorvd  to  have  suffered  more  in  temper  than 
in  any  other  way  from  the  accident.  While  Og  was  rubbing  him 
dry, — perhaps  with  no  very  gentle  hand, — ho  screamed  and 
cried  like  a  peevish  infant  undergoing  the  process  of  ablu- 
tien ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  set  free,  than  darting  to  the  spot 
where  Magog’s  cap  had  fallen,  he  picked  it  up,  and  dipping 
it  iq  the  sack-]>08set,  hurled  it  in  its  owner’s  face.  Delighted 
with  this  reflation,  he  crowed  and  swaggered  about  the 
room,  and  "stamping  fiercely  upon  the  ground,  tried  to  draw 
sword  ;  but  this  he  found  impossible,  it  being  faist  glued  totho 
scabbard.  Magog,  however,  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  his 
antics,  but  having  wiped  his  face  with  the  end  of  the  table¬ 
cloth,  and  wning  his  t>onnet,  marched  deliberaudy  out  of  the 
room.  His  brothers  glanced  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
were  hesitating  whether  to  follow,  when  they  were  relieved 
from  further  anxiety  on  this  score  by  Xit,  who  hurried  after 
him.  They  then  very  quietly  returned  to  the  repast,  and 
trusting  all  would  come  right,  contented  themselves  with  such 
inteijectional  remarks  as  did  nut  interfere  with  the  process  of 
mastication.  In  this  way  they  continued,  until  the  return  of 
Xit,  who,  as  he  entered  the  room,  exclaimt*d,  with  a  half- 
mer^,  haJt-mischievous  expression  of  countenance, 

“  I  have  found  it  out !  I  have  found  it  out !  ” 

“  Found  out  what  ?  ”  cried  out  both  giants. 

“  He  is  in  love,”  replied  the  dwarf. 

“  Magog  in  love !  ”  ejaculated  Og,  starting.  “  Impossible !” 

**  You  shall  he  convinced  to  the  contrary  if  you  will  come 
with  me,”  rejoined  Xit.  “  I  have  seen  him  enter  the  house. 
And,  what  is  more,  I  have  seen  tlie  lady.” 

“  Who  is  she  7  ”  demanded  Gog. 

“  Can  you  not  guess  ?  ”  rejoined  Xit. 

“  The  fair  Cicely,”  returned  the  giant. 

“  You  are  wide  of  the  mark,”  replied  the  dwarf—"  though, 

I  confess,  she  is  lovely  enough  to  turn  his  Iw'ad  outright.  But 
he  is  not  so  moonstruck  as  to  aspire  to  her.  Had  I  sought 
her  hand,  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  success.— 
But  Magog — pshaw  !  ” 

"  Tush  !  ”  cried  Og,  "I  will  be  sworn  it  is  Mistress  Bridget 
Crumbcwell,  the  Bowyer’s  daughter,  who  hath  bewitched 
him.  I  have  noU^d  that  she  hath  cast  many  an  amorous 
glance  at  him  ef  late.  It  is  she,  I  ’ll  be  sworn.” 

"  Then  you  are  forsworn,  for  it  is  not  Bridget  Crumbe- 
well,”  rejoined  Xit—"  the  object  of  his  affections  is  a 
widow.” 

"  A  widow  !  ”  exclaimed  both  giants — "  then  lie  is  lost.” 

"  I  see  not  that,”  replied  the  dwarf.  "  Magog  might  do 
worse  than  espouse  Dame  I’iacida  Fasten.  Her  husband,  eld 
Miles  Poston,  left  a  good  round  sum  behind  him,  and  a  good 
round  widow  too.  She  has  a  bright  black  eye,  a  tolerable 
waist  fur  so  plump  a  person,  and  as  neat  an  ancle  as  can  bo 
found  within  the  Tower,  search  where  you  will.  I  am  half 
disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.” 

"  Suy  you  so,”  replied  Og,  laughing  at  the  dwarf’s  pre¬ 
sumption,  "  then  e’en  make  the  attempt.  And  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  wo  can  render,  shall  not  bo  wanting  ,  fur  neither  Gog 
nor  I — if  1  do  not  misapprehend  bis  sentiments — have  any 
desire  that  our  brother  should  enter  into  the  holy  stsue  of  mat¬ 
rimony.” 

"  Right,  brother,”  rejoined  Gog ;  "  we  must  prevent  it  if 
possible,  and  I  see  not  a  better  way  than  that  you  propose. 
If  it  dees  nothin^lse,  it  will  afford  us  excellent  pastime.” 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,”  observed  Xit.  "  If  1  am  to  play 
the  suitor  to  advantage,  1  must  change  my  dress.  1  will  re¬ 
turn  on  the  instant,  and  conduct  you  to  Dame  Placida’s  dwell- 
»» 

ing. 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  for  a  short  space,  during  which  he 
arrayed  himself  in  his  holiday  garments.  "  Magog  will  have 
no  chance,”  he  observed,  as  he  struttod  into  the  room,  and 
glanced  at  his  pigmy  limbs  with  an  air  of  intense  self^tisfac- 
tion  ;  "  the  widow  is  already  won.” 

"  If  she  be  as  fond  of  apes  as  some  of  her  sex,  she  is  so,” 
replied  Og ;  "  but  widows  are  not  so  easily  imposed  upon.” 

The  two  giants,  who,  daring  Xit’s  absence  had  entirely 
cleared  the  board,  and  wound  up  the  repast  by  emptying  the 
nine-hooped  pot,  now  expreased  tlismselvcs  ready  to  start.- 
Accordingly,  they  set  out,  and,  preceded  by  Xit,  shaped  tlieir 
course  along  the  southern  ward,  and  passing  beneath  the  gate- 
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way  of  tljo  Blo#dy  Tower,  ascended  the  hill  lea<ling  to  the 
Green,  on  the  right  of  which,  as  at  the  present  time,  stood  a 
range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the  warders  and  other  retain¬ 
ers  of  the  royal  household. 

Before  one  of  these  Xit  stopped,  and  pointing  to  an  open 
window  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  desired  Gog  to  raise 
him  up  to  it.  The  giant  complied,  when  they  beheld  a  sight 
that  fUlad  them  with  merriment.  Upon  a  stout  oak  table — 
for  there  was  no  chair  in  the  domicile  sufficiently  large  to  sus¬ 
tain  him — sat  Magog,  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  -and  his  eyes 
tenderly  fixed  upon  a  comely  dame,  who  was  presenting  him 
with  a  large  foaming  pot  of  ale.  Ihe  languishing  expression 
of  the  giant’s  large  lumpish  features  was  so  irresistably  divert¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing;  and  the  lookers- 
on’ only  restrained  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  some¬ 
thing  still  more  diverting. 

Dame  Placida  Paston  had  a  short  plump  (perhaps  a  little 
too  plump,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that  can 
well  b«)  figure ;  a  round  rosy  face,  the  very  picture  of  amia¬ 
bility  and  good  hamor ;  a  smooth  chin,  dimpling  cheeks,  and 
the  brightest  and  merriest  black  eyes  imaginable.  Her  dress 
was  neatness  itself,  and  her  dwelling  as  neat  as  her  dress. 
With  attractions  like  these,  no  wonder  she  captivated  many  a 
heart,  and  among  others  that  of  Magog,  who  had  long  nour¬ 
ished  a  secret  passion  for  her,  but  could  not  muster  courage 
to  declare  it — for,  with  a  bluff  and  burly  demeanor  towards 
his  own  sex,  the  giant  was  as  bashful  as  a  shamefaced  strip¬ 
ling  in  the  presence  of  any  of  womankind  • 

With  tho  tact  peculiarly  belonging  to  widows.  Dame  Pla¬ 
cida  had  discovered  the  state  of  affairs,  and  j>erhaps  being  not 
altogether  unwilling  to  discourage  him,  having  accidentally 
met  him  on  the  Tower  Green  on  the  day  in  question,  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  visit  her  in  the  evening.  It  was  this  invitation 
which  had  so  completely  upset  the  love-sick  giant.  The  same 
bashfulness  that  prevented  him  from  making  known  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  object  of  it,  kept  him  silent  towards  his 
brethren,  as  he  feared  to  excite  their  ridicule. 

Oh  his  arrival  at  her  abode.  Dame  Placida  received  him 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  tried  to  engage  him  in  coiivei-- 
satian.  But  all  without  effect. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  she  thought ;  ”  there  is  nothing  like’  a 
little  strong  liquor  to  unloose  a  man’s  tongue.”  And  she 
forthwith  preceded  to  a  cupboard  t»  draw  a  pot  of  ale.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  she  w’as  discovered  by  the  observers 
outside. 

Magog  received  the  proffered  jug,  and  fixing  a  tender  look 
on  the  fair  donor,  pressed  his  huge  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
drained  it  to  the  last  drep.  The  widow  took  back  the  empty 
vessel,  and  smilingly  inquired  if  he  would  have  it  replenished. 
Tho  giant  replied  faintly  in  the  negative, — so  faintly,  that  she 
was  about  to  return  to  tho  cupboard  for  a  fresh  supply,  when 
Magog  caught  her  hand,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her.  In  this  posture  he  was  still  considerable  the  taller  of  the 
two ;  but  bending  himself  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
he  was  about  to  make  his  proposals  in  due  form,  when  he  was 
arrested  hy  a  tremendous  peal  of  laughter  from  without,  and, 
looking  up,  beheld  Xit  seated  on  ^e  window  sill,  while 
behind  him  appeared  the  grinning  countenances  of  his  breth¬ 
ren. 

Ashamed  and  enraged  at  being  thus  detected,  Magog 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  seizing  Xit  by  the  nape  of  tho  aeck, 
would  have  inflicted  some  severe  chastisement  upon  him,  if 
Dame  Placida  had  not  interfered  to  prevent  it.  At  her  solici¬ 
tation,  the  mannikin  was  released  ;  and  he  no  sooner  found 
himself  at  liberty,  than,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  pro¬ 
tested  he  was  dying  for  her.  Perhaps  it  might  be  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  love  of  teazing,  inherent  even  in  the  be^tempered  of  her 
sex,  or,  perhaps,  she  Uiought  such  a  course  might  induce  Ma¬ 
gog  more  fully  to  declare  himself ;  but  whatever  motive  influ¬ 
enced  her,  certain  it  is  that  Dame  Placida  appeared  by  no 
means  displeased  with  her  diminutive  suitor,  but  suffered 
him,  after  a  decent  show  of  reluctance,  to  take  her  hand. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  dwarf  was  so  elated,  that  springing 
upon  a  chair,Jhe  endeavored  to  snatch  a  kiss.  But  the  widow, 
having  no  idea  of  allowing  such  a  liberty,  gave  him  a 
•mart  box  on  the  ear,  which  immediately  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Xit  would  have  persevered, 
had  not  Magog,  whose  feelings  were  really  interested,  begun 
to  appear  seriously  angry.  Seeing  this,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  desist,  and  contented  himself  with  entreating  the  widow  to 
declare  which  of  the  two  she  preferred.  Dame  Placida  re¬ 
plied,  that  she  must  take  a  few  hours  to  consider  upon  it,  but 


invited  them  both  to  supper  on  the  following  evening,  when 
*she  would  deliver  her  answer.  Having  given  a  similar  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  two  giants  outside,  she  dismissed  the  whole 
party. 

XIII..  .Of  the  Stratagem  practiced  by  Cuthbert  Cholniondeley  on  tho 
Jailor. 

Several  days  had  now  elapsed  since  ChMmondeley  was 
thrown  into  the  dungeon,  and  during  that  time  he  had  been 
visited  only  at  long  intervals  by  Nightgall.  To  all  his  mena¬ 
ces,  reproaches,  and  entreaties,  the  jailor  turned  a  deaf  car. 

He  smiled  grimly  as  he  sat  down  the  scanty  provisions — a  loaf 
and  a  pitcher  of  water — with  which  he  supplied  his  captive  ; 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  speak.  When  questioned 
about  Cicely  and  upbraided  with  his  perfidy,  his  countenance 
assumed  an  exulting  expression  which  Cholmondeley  found 
so  intolerable  that  he  never  again  repeated  his  inquiries 
Left  to  himself,  his  whole  time  was  passed  in  devising  some 
means  of  escape.  He  tried  but  inffectually,  to  break  his 
bends,  and  at  last,  satisfied  of  its  futility,  gave  up  tlie  at¬ 
tempt. 

One  night  he  was  disturbed  by  the  horrible  and  heart-rend¬ 
ing  shrieks  of  the  female  prisoner,  who  bad  contrived  to  gain 
access  to  his  cell.  There  was  something  about  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  person  that- inspired  him  with  unaccountable  dread  ,  and 
though  he  was  satisfied  she  was  a  being  of  this  world,  the 
conviction  did  not  serve  to  lessen  his  fears.  After  making  the 
dungeon  ring  with  her  cries  for  some  time,  she  became  silent, 
and  as  he  heard  no  sound  and  could  distinguish  nothing,  he 
concluded  she  must  have  departed.  Just  then  the  unlocking 
of  a  distant  door  and  a  gleam  of  sickly  light  on  the  walls  of 
the  stone  passage  announced  the  approach  of  Nightgall,  and 
the  next  moment  he  entered  the  cell.  The  light  fell  upon  a 
crouching  female  figure  in  one  corner.  The  jailor  started ; 
and  his  angry  ejaculations  caused  the  poor  creature  to’raise  her 
head. 

Cholmondeley  had  never  beheld  anything  so  ghastly  as  her 
countenance,  and  he  half  doubted  whether  ho  did  not  look 
upon  a  tenant  of  the  grave.  Her  eyes  were  sunken  and  lus¬ 
treless  ;  her  cheeks  thin  and  rigid,  and  covered  with  skin  of 
that  deadly  paleness  which  is  seen  in  plants  deprived  of  light ; 
her  flesh  shrunken  to  the  bone,  and  her  hands  like  those  of  a 
skeleton.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  emaciation,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  ber’featurcs  that  seemed  to  denote  that  she  had  once 
been  beautiful,  and  her  condition  in  life  exalted.  The  terror 
she  exhibited  at  the  approach  of  the  jailor  proved  the  dread¬ 
ful  usage  she  had  experienced.  In  answer  te  his  savage 
ejaculations  to  her  to  follow  him,  she  flung  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  raised  her  hands  in  the  most  piteous  supplication. 
Nothing  moved  by  this  Nightgall  was  about  to  seize  her  and 
drag  her  away,  when  with  a  piercing  scream  she  darted  from 
him,  and  took  refuge  behind  Cholmondeley. 

”  Save  me ! — save  me  from  him !  ”  she  cried ;  “  he  will  kill 
me.”  • 

”  Pshaw!”  cried  the  jailor.  “Come  with  me  quietly. 
Alexia,  and  you  shall  have  a  wanner  cell,,  and  better  food.” 

“  I  will  not  go,”  she  replied.  “  I  will  not  answer  to  that 
name.  Give  me  my  rightful  title  and  I  will  follow  you.” 

“  What  is  your  title  7  ”  asked  Cholmondeley,  eagerly. 

“  Beware  !  ”  interposed  Nightgall,  raising  his  hand  mena¬ 
cingly.  “  Beware  !  ” 

“  Heed  him  not!”  cried  Cholmondeley;  “he  shall  not 
harm  you.  Tell  me  how  you  are  called  7  ” 

“  I  have  forgotten,”  replied  the  terrified  woman,  evasively. 

“ I  had  another  name  oner.  But  I  am  called  Alexia  now.”' 

“  What  has  become  of  your  child  7  ”  asked  Cholmondeley. 

“  My  child !  ”  she  echoed  with  a  frightful  scream.  “  I 
have  lost  her  in  these  dungeons.  I  sometimes  sec  her  before 
me  running  and  clapping  her  little  hands.  Ah !  there  she  is 
— coming  towards  us.  She  has  long  fair  hair — light  blue  eyes 
—blue  as  the  skies  1  shall  never  behold  again.  Do  you  not 
I  see  her  7  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  trembling.  “  How  is  she 
named  7  ” 

“  She  died  unbaptised,”  replied  the  female.  “  But  I  meant 
to  call  her  Angela.  Ah !  see !  she  answers  to  the  name— she 
approaches.  Angela !  my  child ! — my  child!”  And  the  mis¬ 
erable  creature  extended  her  arms,  and  seemed  to  clasp  a 
phantom  to  her  bosom. 

“  Alexia  !  ”  roared  the  jailor,  fiercely,  “  follow  me,  or  I  will  * 
have  you  scourged  by  the  tormentor.” 

“  He  dare  not— he  will  not  ’’—cried  Cholmondeley,  to 
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whom  the  wretched  woman  clung  convulsively.  “  Do  net  go 
with  him.” 

“Alexia,”  reiterated  the  jailor,  in  a  tone  of  increased  fury. 

“  I  mutt  go,”  she  cried,  breaking  from  the  esquire,  “  or  he 
will  kill  me.”  And  with  a  noiseless  step  she  glided  after 
Nightgall. 

Cholmondcley  listened  intently,  and  as  upon  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  heard  stifled  groans  succeeded  by  the  clangor  of  a  closing 
door,  and  then  all  was  hushed.  The  jailor  returned  no  more 
that  night.  When  he  appeared  again,  it  was  with  a  motnlier 
aspect  than  over.  He  sat  down  the  provisions,  and  instantly 
departed. 

While  me<litating  upon  various  means  of  escape,  an  idea  at 
length  occurred  to  the  young  esquire  upon  which  he  resolved 
to  act.  He  determined  to  feign  death.  Accordingly,  though 
half  famished,  he  left  his  provisions  untouched ;  and  when 
Nightgall  next  visited  the  cell,  he  found  him  stretched  on  the 
ground,  apparently  lifeless.  Uttering  a  savage  laugh  the  jailor 
held  the  light  over  the  supposed  corpse,  and  exclaimed,  “  At 
last  I  am  fairly  rid  of  him.  Cicely  will  now  be  mine.  I  will 
fling  him  into  the  burial  vault  near  the  moat.  But  lirst  to  un¬ 
fasten  this  chain.” 

So  saying,  he  took  a  small  key  from  the  bunch  at  his  girdle 
and  unlocked  the  massive  fetters  that  bound  Cholmondcley  to 
the  wall.  During  this  operation  the  esquire  held  his  breath, 
and  endeavored  to  give  his  limbs  the  semblance  of  death.  But 
the  jailor’s  suspicions  were  aroused. 

“  He  cannot  have  been  long  dead,”  he  muttered,  “  perhaps 
he  is  only  in  a  trance.  This  shall  make  all  secure.”  And 
drawing  his  dagger  he  was  about  to  plunge  it  in  the  bosom  of 
the  es(iuire,  when  the  latter  being  now  freed  from  his  bond¬ 
age,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and  flung  himself  upon  him. 

The  suddenness  of  the  action  favored  his  success.  Before 
Nightgall  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  poinard  was  wrest¬ 
ed  from  his  grasp  and  held  at  his  throat.  In  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  he  received  a  wound  which  brdhght  him  senstv 
less  to  the  ground ;  and  Cholmondeley,  thinking  it  needless 
to  despatch  him,  contented  himself  with  chaining  him  to  the 
wall. 

I’ossessing  himself  of  the  jailor’s  keys,  he  was  about  to  de¬ 
part,  when  Nightgall,  who  at  that  moment  regained  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  with  it  all  his  ferocity,  strove  to  intercept  him. 
On  discovering  his  situation,  he  uttered  a  torrent  of  impotent 
threats  and  execrations.  The  only  reply  deigned  by  the  es¬ 
quire  to  his  menaces,  was  aa  assurance  that  he  was  about  to 
set  free  the  miserable  Alexia. 

Quitting  th®  cell,  Cholmondeley  turned  off  on  the  left,  in  the 
direction  whence  he  imagined  the  shrieks  had  proceeded.  Here 
he  beheld  a  range  of  low  strong  doors,  the  first  of  which  he 
unlocked  with  one  of  the  jailor’s  keys.  The  prison  was  unoc¬ 
cupied.  He  opened  the  next,  but  with  no  better  success.  It 
contained  nothing  except  a  few  rusty  links  of  chain  attached 
to  an  iron  staple  driven  into  the  floor.  In  the  third  he  found 
a  few  mouldering  bones ;  and  the  ’fourth  was  totally  empty. 
He  then  knocked  at  the  doors  of  others,  and  called  the  miser¬ 
able  captive  by  her  name  in  a  loud  voice.  But  no  answer 
was  returned. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  pewsage  he  found  an  open  door, 
leading  to  a  small  circular  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  heavy  stone  pillar.  From  this  pillar  projected  a  long 
iron  bar,  sustaining  a  coil  of  rope,  terminated  by  a  hook.  On 
the  ground  lay  an  immense  pair  of  pincers,  a  curiously-shaped 
saw,  and  a  brasier.  In  one  corner  stood  a  large  oaken  frame, 
about  three  feet  high,  moved  by  rollers.  At  the  other  was  a 
ponderous  wooden  machine,  like  a  pair  of  stocks.  Against 
the  wall  hung  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  opening  in  the  middle 
with  a  hinge^ — a  horrible  instrument  of  torture,  termed  ‘  The 
Scavenger’s  Daughter.’  Near  it  were  a  pair  of  iron  gauntlets, 
which  could  be  contracted  by  screws  till  they  crushed  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  wearer.  On  the  wall  also  hung  a  small  brush  to 
sprinkle  the  wretched  victim  who  fainted  from  excess  of 
agony,  with  vinegar ;  while  on  a  table  beneath  it  were  placed 
writing  materials  and  an  open  volume,  in  which  were  taken 
down  the  confessions  ol  the  suflbrersl 

Cholmondeley  saw  at  once  that  he  had  entered  the  torture- 
chamber,  and  hastily  surveying  these  horrible  contrivances, 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  he  noticed  a  trapdoor  in  one 
corner.  Advancing  toward  it,  he  perceived  a  fligtit  of  steps, 
and  thinking  they  might  lead  him  to  th(*'ccll  he  was  in  search 
of,  he  descended,  and  came  to  a  passage  still  narrower  and 
gloomier  than  that  he  had  quitted.  As  he  proceeded  along 
it,  he  tlirought  he  heard  a  low  groan,  and  hurrying  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  sound,  arrived  at  a  small  door,  and  knocking 


against  it,  calletl  “  Alexia,”  but  was  answered  in  tlio  ft*eble 
voice  of  a  man. 

“  I  am  not  Alexia,  but  whoever  you  are,  liberate  me  from 
this  horrible  torture,  or  put  me  to  death,  and  so  free  me  fn>m 
misery.” 

After  some  search,  Cholmondeley  discovenMi  the  key  of  lht> 
dungeon,  and  unlocking  it,  beheld  an  old  man  in  a  strange 
stooping  posture,  with  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  his  back 
bent  almost  double.  The  walls  of  the  cell,  which  was  called 
the  Little  Ease,  were  so  low,  and  so  contrived,  that  the  wretcli- 
ed  inmate  could  neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  nor  lie  at  full  length 
within  them.  • 

With  difficulty — for  the  poor  wretch’s  limbs  were  too  m«ch 
cramped  by  his  long  an«l  terrible  confinement  to  allow  him  to 
move — Cholmondeley  succeeded  in  dragging  him  forth. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  immured  here  T”  he  inquired. 

“  I  know  not,”  replied  the  old  man.  “  Not  many  weeks 
perhaps — but  to  me  it  seems  an  eternity.  Support  me — oh ! 
support  me !  I  am  sinking  fast !” 

“  A  draught  of  water  will  i-eviveyou,”  cried  Cholmondeley. 

I  will  bring  you  some  in  a  moment.” 

Anil  he  was  about  to  hurry  to  his  cell  for  the  pitcher,  when 
the  old  mail  checked  him. 

“  It  is  useless,”  he  cried,  “  I  am  dying — nothing  can  save 
me.  Young  man,”  he  continued,  fixing  his  glaring  eyes  on 
Cholmondcley,  “when  I  was  first  brought  to  the  Tower,  I 
was  as  young  as  you.  I  have  grown  old  in  captivity.  My 
life  has  l^cn  passed  in  these  dismal  places.  I  was  impris- 
onod  by  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  for  my  adherence  to  the  reli- 
gioH  of  my  fathers — and  I  have  witnessed  such  dreadful 
things,  that,  were  I  to  relate  them,  it  would  blanch  your  hair 
like  mine.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul!”  And,  sinking 
backward,  he  expired  witli  a  hollow  groan. 

Satisfied  that  life  was  wholly  extinct,  Cholmondeley  con¬ 
tinued  his  search  for  the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  Alexia.— 
Traversing  the  narrow  gallery,  he  could  discover  no  otlier 
door,  and  ho  therefore  returned  to  tlie  torture-room,  and 
from  thenco  retraced  his  steps  to  the  cell.  As  he  approached 
it,  Nightgall,  who  heard  his  footsteps,  called  out  to  him,  and 
entreated  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

“  I  will  do  se,  provided  you  will  comluct  mo  to  the  dungeon 
of  Alexia,”  replied  the  esquire. 

“  You  have  not  found  her?”  rejoined  the  jailor. 

“  I  have  not,”  replied  Cholmondeley.  “  Will  you  guide  mu 
to  it?” 

Nightgall  eagerly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  esquire  was  about  to  unlock  the  chain,  but  as  be  drew 
near  him,  the  jailor’s  countenance  assumed  so  malignant  an 
expression,  that  he  determined  not  to  trust  him.  Despite  hU 
entreaties,  he  again  turned  to  depart. 

“  You  will  never  get  out  without  me,”  said  Nightgall. 

“  I  will  make  the  attempt,”  rejoined  Cholmondeley.  And 
wrapping  himself  in  the  jailor’s  ample  cloak,  and  putting  on 
his  cap,  he  quitted  the  dungeon. 

This  time,  he  shaped  his  course  diflercntly.  Endeavoring 
to  recall  the  road  by  which  Nightgall  had  invariably  approach¬ 
ed,  he  proceeded  for  a  short  time  along  the  onward  passage, 
and  presently  reaching  a  spot  where  two  avenues  branched 
oflT — one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left — he  struck  into 
the  latter,  and  found  a  second  range  of  dungeons.  He  opened 
tho  doors  of  several,  but  they  were  untenanted ;  and  giving  up 
the  idea  of  rescuing  the  ill-fated  Alexia,  he  began  to  think  it 
time  to  attend  to  his  own  safety. 

The  passage  he  had  chosen,  which,  like  all  those  he  hud 
previously  traversed,  was  arched  and  flagged  with  stone, 
brought  him  to  a  low  square  chamber,  from  which  a  flight  of 
steps  ascended.  Mounting  these  he  came  to  two  other  pas¬ 
sages,  and  without  pausing  to  consider,  hurried  along  tho 
first.  In  a  short  time  he  was  stopped  by  a  strong  iron  door, 
and  examining  the  lock  tried  every  key,  but  could  find  none 
to  fit  it.  Failing  to  procure*  egress  in  this  quarter,  ho  was 
obliged  to  return,  and  choosing  his  course  at  random,  struck 
into  an  avenue  on  the  right. 

Greatly  surprised  at  the  extent,  of  the  passages  h«  had 
tracked,  ho  could  not  help  admiring  the  extraordinary  solidity 
of  the  masonry,  and  the  freshness  of  the  stone,  which  loiiked 
as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  chisel.  Arriving  at  a  gate 
which  impeded  his  further  progress,  he  applied  tw  his  keys, 
and  was  fortunately  able  to  open  it.  This  did  not  set  him 
free  as  ho  havl  anticipated,  but  admitted  him  into  a  spoi'ious 
vault,  surrounded  by  deep  cavernous  recesses,  filled  with  stone 
coffins.  Broken  statues  and  tattered  escutcheons  littered  the 
ground. 
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Wondering  wliero  he  could  have  penetrated,  be  paused  for 
a  moment  to  consider  whether  he  should  return ;  but  fearful 
of  losing  liis  way  in  the  labyrinth  be  bad  just  quitted,  he  de> 
turminod  to  go  on.  A  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  led  him  to 
a  largo  folding-door,  which  he  pushed  aside,  and  trave;'sing  a 
sort  of  cerridor  with  which  it  communicated,  he  found  Iiimself 
at  the  foot  of  a  spiral  staircase.  Mounting  it,  he  came  to  an 
extremely  narrow  pcusagc,  evidently  contrived  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  and  threading  it,  be  reached  a  small  stone  door, 
in  which  neither  bolt  nor  lock  could  be  detected. 

Convinced,  however,  that  there  must  be  some  secret  spring, 
he  examined  it  moi;p  narrowly,  and  at  length  discovered  a 
small  plate  of  iron.  Pressing  this,  the  heavy  stone  turned  as 
upon  a  pivot,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  passage,  through  which 
he  crept,  and  and  found  himself  to  his  great  surprise  in 'the 
interior.of  St.  John’s  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower.  At  first, 
he  thought  he  must  be  deceived,  but  a  glance  around  convinced 
him  he  was  net  mistaken  ;  and  when  he  called  to  mind  the 
multitude  of  passages  he  had  traversed,  his  suprise  was  great¬ 
ly  diminished. 

Whiia  ho  was  thus  musing,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  instsmtly  extinguished  the  light.  The  masked  doer  from  | 
which  he  h^  emerged,  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  | 
aisle,  and  the  parties  (for  there  was  evidently  more  than 
one)  came  frotn  the  other  end  of  the  chapel.  Finding  he  had 
been  noticed,  Cholmondeley  advanced  towards  them. 


XIV.— How  Simon  Renard  and  flie  Lordn  of  the  Council  were  arrested 
by  Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

The  brief  and  troubled  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  Jane 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Every  fresh  messenger  brought 
tidings  of  large  accessions  to  the  cause  of  the  lady  Mary,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, — an  army  trebling 
the  forces  of  Northuml)erland.  Added  to  this,  the  metropo¬ 
lis  itself  was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Immense  mobs  collected  in 
Smithheld,  and  advanced  toward  the  Tower-gates,  command¬ 
ing  the  warders  to  open  in  the  name  of  Queen  Mary.  These 
rioters  were  speedily  driven  off,  with  some  bloodshed.  But 
their  leader,  who  was  recognized  as  the  prisoner  Gilbert,  es¬ 
caped  and  the  next  day  larger  crowds  assembled,  and  it  was 
feared  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  fortress. 

Meanwhile,  Northumberland,  whose  order  of  march  had 
been  prescribe  "by  the  conncil,proceeded  slowly  on  the  expedi- 
dition ;  and  the  fate  that  attended  him  fully  verified  the  old 
proverb,  that  delay  breeds  danger.  An  accident,  moreover, 
occurr*  d,  which,  while  it  gready  disheartened  his  party,  gave 
aduiuon^  hope  to  that  of  the  lady  Mary.  Six  vessels  well 
manned  with  troops  and  ammunition,  stationed  off  Yarmouth 
to  intercept  Mary  in  cewe  she  attfempted  to  escape  by  sen, 
were  driven  into  that  port,  where  their  commanders  were  im¬ 
mediately  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  who  was  levying 
recruits  for  the  princess,  and  were  prevailed  upon  by  him  to 
join  her  standard. 

When  the  news  of  this  defection  reached  the  Tower,  eve*  the 
warmmt  partisans  of  Jane  perceived  that  her  cause  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  prepared  to  desert  her.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  could 
not  conceal  his  uneasiness,  and  despatched  a  secret  messenger 
to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  whe  during  the  whole  of  this  try¬ 
ing  period  had  absented  himself,  commanding  his  instant  re¬ 
turn. 

On  receiving  the  summons,  Dudley  immediately  answered 
it  in  person.  Juno  received  him  vrith  the  utmost  affection, 
and  their  meeting,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  her 
father,  the  Duchess  of  Northumherlond,  and  the  Ladies  Her¬ 
bert  and  Hastings,  was  deeply  aflecting.  Lord  Guilford  was 
much  moved,  and  prostrating  himself  before  the  queen,  be¬ 
sought  her  forgiveness  for  bis  ill-advised  and  ungenerous  con¬ 
duct — bitterly  reproaching  himself  for  having  deserted  her  at 
a  season  of  so  much  peril. 

I  will  not  upbraid  you,  ‘dear  Dudley,”  rejoined  Jane, 
“  neither  will  I  attempt  to  diguise  from  you  that  your  absence 
has  given  me  moro  anguish  than  aught  else  in  this  season  of 
trouble.  My  crown  you  well  know  was  your  crown.  But 
now,  alas  !  1  fear  I  have  lost  that  which,  tliough  a  bauble  in 
my  eyes,  was  a  precious  jewel  in  yours.” 

“  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  quwn,”  replied  Lord  Guilford,  pas¬ 
sionately.  ”  Things  are  not  so  desperate  as  you  imagine.  I 
have  letters  full  of  hope  and  confidence  from  my  father,  who 
has  reached  Bury  Saint  Exlmund’s.  .  He. means  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  rebels  to  morrow.  And  the  next  messenger  will  no 
doubt  bring  news  of  their  defeat.” 

“Heaven  grant  it  may  prove  so,  my  d«ar  lord!’  rejoined 


Jane.  “  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  I  have  despatched  mis- 
I  sires  to  the  sherifis  of  the  diflerent  counties,  enjoining  them 
to  raise  troops  in  my  defence,  and  have  summoned  the  Lerd 
Mayor  and  the  city  authorities  to  the  council  to-morrow,  to 
decide  upon  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  this  emergency.” 

“  Daughter,”  said  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  “  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  just  received  letters  from  bis  Grace  of 
Northumberland,  very  different  in  purport  from  that  which 
has  roacherl  Lord  Guilford.  In  them  he  expresses  himself 
doubtful  of  the  result  of  the  conflict,  and  writes  most  urgently 
for  further  succour.  His  men,  he  says,  are  hourly  deserting 
to  the  hostile  camp.  And,  unless  he  speedily  receives  addi¬ 
tional  force  and  munition,  it  will  be  impossible  to  engage  the 
enen^.” 

“  This  is  bad  news,  indeed,  my  lord,”  replied  Jane,  mourn¬ 
fully. 

“  Have  we  not  troops  to  .send  him?”  cried  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley.  “  If  a  leader  is  wanted,  I  will  set  forth  at  once.” 

“  We  cannot  spare  another  soldior  from  the  Tower,”  re¬ 
plied  Suffolk.  “  London  is  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The  fortress 
may  be  stormed  by  the  rabble,  who  are  all  in  favor  of  Mary. 
The  Duke  has  already  taken  all  the  picked  men.  And,  if  the 
few  loyal  soldiers  left,  are  removed,  we  shall  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overawe  the  rebels.” 

“  My  lord,”  observed  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  “  you 
have  allowed  the  council  too  much  sway.  They  will  over¬ 
power  you.  And  your  highness,”  she  added,  turning  to  Jane, 
“  has  sufl'ered  yourself  to  be  deluded  by  the  artful  counsels  of 
Simon  Renard.” 

“  Simon  Renard  has  given  me  good  counsel,”  replied  Jane. 

“  You  are  deceived,  my  Queen,”  replied  her  husband.  “  Ho 
is  conspiring  against  your  crown  and  life.” 

“It  is  too  true,”  added  Suffolk,  “  I  have  detected  some  of 
his  dark  practices.” 

“  Were  I  assured  of  this,”  answered  Jane,  “  the  last  act  of 
my  reign — the  last  exertion  of  my  power  should  be  to  avenge 
myself  uj>on  him.” 

“  Are  the  guards  within  the  Tower  true  to  us  7”  inquired 
Dudley. 

“ As  yet,”  replied  Suffolk.  “But  they  are  wavering.  If 
something  be  not  done  to  confirm  them,  I  fear  they  will  de¬ 
clare  for  Mary.” 

“  And  the  Council?” 

“  Are  plotting  against  us,  and  providing  for  their  own 
safety.” 

“  Jane,”  said  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,”  I  will  not  attempt  to 
excuse  my  conduct.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  repair  the  injury  I 
have  done  you,  1  will  do  so.  Every  thing  now  dej>end8  on  re¬ 
solution.  The  Council  are  more  to  be  feared  than  Mary  and 
her  forces.  So  long  as  you  are  mistress  of  the  Tower,  you  are 
mistress  of  London,  and  Queen  of  England — even  though  the 
day  should  go  against  the  Duke,  my  father.  Give  me  a  war¬ 
rant  under  your  hand  for  the  arrest  of  the  Council,  and  the 
embassadors  Renard  and  •De  Noailles,  and  I  will  see  it  in¬ 
stantly  executed.” 

My  lord !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Trust  me,  my  Queen,  it  is  the  only  means  to  save  us,” re¬ 
plied  Dudley.  “  This  bold  step  will  confound  them  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  declare  their  purposes.  If  they  are  your  ene¬ 
mies,  as  I  nothing  doubt,  you  will  have  them  in  your  power.” 

“I  understand,”  replied  Jane.  “You  shall  have  the  war¬ 
rant.  It  will  bring  matters  to  an  issue.” 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  thrown  open, 
and  an  usher  announced  “  Monsieur  Simon  Renard.” 

“You  are  right  welcome,  M.  Renard,” said  Lard  Guilford, 
bowing  haughtily.  “  I  was  about  to  go  in  search  of  you.” 

“  Indeed,”  rejoined  the  embassador,  coldly  returning  the 
salutation.  “  1  am  glad  to  spare  your  lordship  so  much  trouble ; 
and  I  am  still  more  rejoiced  to  find  you  have  recovered  your 
temper,  and  returned  to  your  royal  consort.” 

“Insolent!”  exclaimed  Lord  Guilford.  “Guards!”  he 
cried,  motioning  to  the  attendants — “  Assure  yourselves  of 
his  jHjrson.” 

“  Ha !”  exclaimed  Renard,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

“  You  have  no  authority  for  this.” 

“  I  have  the  Queen’s  warrant,’’  rejoined  Dudley,  sternly. 

”The  person  of  an  embassador  is  sacred,”  observed  Re¬ 
nard.  “  The  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  will  resent  this 
outrange  as  an  insu}t.to  himself.” 

“  I  will  take  tlie  consequences  upon  myself,”  replied  Lord 
Guilfoid,  carelessly. 

“  Your  highness  will  not  suffer  tliis  wrong  to  be  done  7”  said 
Renard,  addressing  Jane. 
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Monsieur  Renard,”  rcpKed  the  Queen,  “  I  have  reason  to 
believe  you  have  played  me  false.  If  I  find  you  have  deceived  | 
me,  though  you  were  brol}*er  to  the  Emperor,  you  shall  lose 
your  head.” 

“You  will  have  cause  to  repent  this  step,”  rejoined  Re¬ 
nard,  furiously.  “  The  Council  will  command  my  instant  re¬ 
lease.” 

“  The  order  must  be  speedy  then,”  replied  Dudley,  “  for  I 
shall  place  them  all  in  arrest.  And  here,  as  luck  will  have  it, 
are  your  friends  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke.  They 
will  attend  you  to  the  White  Tower.” 

So  saying,  he  motioned  to  the  guards  to  take  them  into  cus¬ 
tody. 

“  What  means  this  ?”  cried  Pembroke  in  astonishment. 

“  It  means  that  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  who  has  been  slum¬ 
bering  for  some  time  in  Sion  House,  has  awakened  at  last, 
and  fancies  his  royal  consort’s  crown  is  in  danger,”  rejoined 
Renard  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

“  This  is  some  jest,  surely,  my  Lord,”  observed  Pembroke. 
“  The  Council  arrest^  at  a  moment  of  peril  like  this !  W^ill 
you  provoke  us  to  manifest  our  power  ?’’ 

“  I  will  provoke  you  to  manifest  your  treacherous  designs 
towards  her  majesty,”  replied  Dudley.  “  Away  with  them 
to  the  White  Tower  !  Shrewsbury,  Cecil,  Huntingdon,  Dar- 
cey  and  the  others  shall  soon  join  you  there.” 

“  One  word  before  we  go,  gracious  madam  ?”  said  Pem¬ 
broke,  addressing  the  Queen. 

“  Not  one,  my  lord,”  replied  Jane.  “  Lord  Guilford  Dud* 
ley  has  my  full  authority  for  what  be  does.  I  shall  hold  early 
council  to-morrow — which  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend, 
and  you  will  then  have  ample  opportunity  to  explain  and  de¬ 
fend  yourself.”  ^ 

Upon  this,  the  confedeiated  nobles  were  removed. 

“  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  farce,”  remarked  Re¬ 
nard,  as  they  were  conducted  along  the  gallery  toward  .the 
White  Tower. 

“  It  is,”  answered  Pembroke,  “  and  my  first  address  in  the 
Council  to-morrow  shall  be  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary.” 

“  The  hair-brained  Dudley  imagines  he  can  confine  us  in 
the  White  Tower,”  observed  Renard,  laughing.  “  There  is 
not  a  chamber  in  it  without  a  secret  passage.  And  thanks  to 
the  jailer,  Nightgall,  I  am  familiar  with  them  all.  We  will 
not  be  idle  to-night.” 

XV.... How  Gunuora  Braose  sought  an  audience  of  Queen  Jane. 

Having  seen  the  rest  of  the  council  conveyed  to  the  White 
Tower,  Lord’Guilford  Dudley  returned  to  the  palace.  While 
discoursing  on  other  matters  with  the  queen,  he  casually  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  surprised  he  did  not  perceive  his  esquire, 
Cutlibert  Cholmondeley,  in  her  highness’s  train,  and  w-as  an¬ 
swered  tliat  he  had  not  been  seen  since  his  departure  for  Sion 
House.  Greatly  surprised  ’by  the  intelligence.  Lord  Guilford 
directed  an  attendant  to  make  inquiries  about  him.  After 
some  time,  the  man  returned,  stating  that  he  could  obtain  no 
information  respecting  him. 

“  This  is  very  extraordir.ary,”  said  Lord  Guilford.  “  Poor 
Cholmondeley!  What  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  As  soon 
as  this  danger  is  passed,  I  will  make  personal  search  for  him.” 

“  1  thought  he  had  left  the  Tower  with  you,  ray  dear  lord,” 
observed  Jane. 

“  Would  he  had  !  ”  answered  her  husband.  “  I  cannot 
hel])  suspecting  he  has  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  council,  and 
has  been  secretly  removed.  I  will  interrogate  them  on  the 
subject  to-morrow.” 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  an  usher  appeared,  and 
informed  the  queen  that  a  young  damsel  supplicated  an  audi¬ 
ence  having  somewhat  to  disci  jse  of  importance. 

“  You  had  better  admit  her,  myjijucen,”  said  Dudley.  “  She 
may  have  accidentally  learned  some  plot  which  it  is  important 
for  us  to  know.” 

Jane  having  signified  her  assent,  the  usher  withdrew,  and 
presently  afterwards  introduced  Cicely.  The  young  damsel, 
who  appeared  to  have  sutfered  much,  greatly  interested  the 
queen  by  her  extreme  beauty  and  modesty.  She  narrated  her 
story  with  infinite  simplicity,  and  though  she  blushed  deeply 
when  she  came  to  speak  of  the  love  professed  fur  her  by  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  she  attempted  no  concealment. 

Both  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  were  astnnislied  be¬ 
yond  measure,  when  they  learned  that  the  young  esquire  had 
been  incarcerated  by  Nightgall ;  and  the  latter  was  about  to 
reproach  Cicely  for  not  having  revealed  the  circumstance  be¬ 
fore,  when  she  accounted  for  her  silence  by  stating  that  she 


had  been  locked  within  her  chamber,  ever  since  the  night  in 
question,  by  her  mother.  Her  story  entle«l,  Dmlley  declared 
his  intention  of  seeking  out  the  jailor  without  delay.  “  1  will 
first  compel  him  to  liberate  his  prisoner,”  he  said,  “  and  will 
then  inflict  upon  him  a  punishment  proportionate  to  his  of¬ 
fence.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  exclaimed  Cicely,  bursting  into  tears,  I  fear  yonr 
lordship’s  assistance  will  come  too  late.  Nightgall  has  visit¬ 
ed  me  daily,  and  he  assorts  that  Master  Cholmondeley  has 
quitted  the  Tower  hy  some  secret  passage  under  the  moat.  I 
fear  he  has  destroyed  him.” 

“  If  it  be  so,  he  shall  die  the  death  he  merits,”  replied  Dud¬ 
ley.  “  You  say  that  the  gigantic  warders,  whose  lodging  is 
in  the  By-wortl  Tower,  are  atxiuainted  with  the  dungeon.  I 
will  proceed  thither  at  once.  Be  of  good  cheer,  fair  damsel. 
If  your  lover  is  alive  he  shall  wed  you  on  the  morrow,  ai|d  I 
will  put  it  out  of  Nightgall’s  power  to  molest  you  further. — 
Remain  with  the  queen  till  I  return.” 

“  Ay,  do  so,  child,”  said  Jane,  “  I  shall  ho  glad  to  have 
you  with  me.  And,  if  you  desire  it,  you  shall  remain  con¬ 
stantly  near  my  person.” 

“  It  is  more  happiness  than  I  deserve,  gracious  madam,” 
replied  Cicely,  dropping  upon  her  knee.  “  And  though  your 
majesty  has  many  attendants  more  highly  bom,  you  will  find 
none  more  faithful.” 

“  I  fully  believe  it,”  replied  Jane,  with  a  sigh.  “  Rise, 
damsel.  Henceforth  yon  are  one  of  my  attendants.” 

Cicely  replied  by  a  look  of  speechless  gratitude,  while, 
summoning  a  guard,  Dudley  proce^ed  to  the  By-ward  Tower. 
The  giants  Informed  him  they  had  just  return*^  from  Night- 
gall’s  lodging,  and  that  he  was  absent.  He  tlien  rnmnmiided 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  subterranean 
dungeons  beneath  the  Devilin  Tower. 

“  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  gain  admission  without 
the  keys,  my  lord,”  replied  Og;  “and  they  are  in  master 
Nigbtgall’s  keeping.” 

“  Has  no  one  else  a  key  ?  ”  demanded  Dudley,  impatiently. 

“  No  one,  unless  it  bq  Gillian  Mauger,  the  hf>adsman,” 
replied  Xit ;  “  I  will  bring  him  to  your  lordship  instantly.” 

So  saying,  he  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  executioner, 
while  Dudley,  attended  by  the  two  giants,  proceeded  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  ilie  Beauchamp  Tower.  In  a  short  time, 
the  dwarf  returned  with  Muuger,  who  limped  after  him  as 
quickly  as  a  lame  leg  would  permit.  He  had  no  key  of  tlie 
dungeon,  and  on  being  questioned,  declared  there  was  no 
other  entrance  to  it. 

“  Break  open  the  door  instantly,  then,”  cried  Dudley. 

Mauger  declared  this  was  impossiblo,  as  it  was  cased  with 
iron,  and  fastened  with  a  lock  of  great  strength. 

Magog,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  with  his  amis 
folded  upon  his  breast,  now  stepped  forward,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  lifted  up  a  large  block  of  stone  placed  thcro  to 
repair  the  walls,  and  hurling  it  against  the  door,  instantly 
burst  it  open. 

“  Bravely  done,”  ciied  Lord  Guilford.  “  How  can  I  re¬ 
ward  the  service  ?  ” 

“  I  scarcely  know  how  to  ask  t  of  your  lordship,”  rejinned 
Magog  ;  “  but  if  you  could  prevail  upon  her  majesty  to  issue 
her  commands  to  Dame  Placida  Paston  to  bestow  her  band 
upon  me,  you  would  make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind.” 

“  If  the  dame  be  willing,  surely  she  docs  not  require  en¬ 
forcement,”  replied  Dudley,  laughing;  “  and  if  not” — 

“  Sbe  has  half  promised  her  hand  to  me,  my  lord,”  said 
Xit,  “  and  ysur  lordship  can  scarcely  doubt  to  whom  she  would 
give  the  preference.” 

“  She  has  indeed  a  fair  choice  betwixt  giant  and  dwarf  I 
must  own,”  replied  Dudley.  “  But  bring  torches  and  follow 
me.  More  serious  business  now  claims  my  attention.” 

“  I  will  guide  your  lordship  through  these  dungeons,”  said 
Xit.  “  I  have  often  accompanied  Master  Nightgall  in  hi.* 
visits,  and  can  conduct  you  to  every  cell.” 

“  I.iead  on  then,”  said  Dudley, 

After  traversing  a  vast  number  of  passages,  and  exaunining 
many  cells,  all  of  which  were  vacant,  they  at  length  came  to 
the  dungeon  where  Cholmondley  had  been  confined.  Here 
they  found  Nightgall,  who  at  first  attempted  to  exculpate  him¬ 
self,  and  made  a  variety  of  wild  accusations  against  the  es¬ 
quire,  but  when  he  found  he  was  utterly  disbelieved,  he  con¬ 
fessed  the  whole  truth.  Dismissing  some  »f  his  companions 
in  search  of  the  esquire,  who  it  was  evident,  if  the  jailor’s 
statement  was  to  be  credited,  must  have  lost  himself  in  some 
of  the  passages,  Dudley  was  about  to  follow  them,  when 
Nightgall  flung  himself  at  his  feet,  and  offered,  if  his  life  were 
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■pared,  to  reveal  all  the  necret  practices  of  the  Council  which 
had  come  to  his  know  led  j^e.  Dudley  then  ordered  the  rest  of 
the  attendants  to  withdraw, and  was  so  much  astonished  at  Night* 
gall’s  communication,  that  he  determined  upon  instantly  con* 
veying  him  to  the  palace.  After  a  long,  but  ineffectual  seeirch 
for  Chomondeley,  whose  escape  has  already  been  related, 
Dudley  contented  himself  with  leaving  Xit  and  Og  to  look  for 
him ;  and  placing  Nightgall  in  the  custody  of  the  two  other 
giants,  returned  with  him  to  the  palace. 

While  this  was  .passing,  the  queen  had  received  an  unex¬ 
pected  visit.  She  had  retired  to  her  closet  with  Cicely,  and 
was  listening  to  a  recapituladon  of  the  young  damsel’s  love  af¬ 
fair  when  the  hangings  were  suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  Simon 
Rcnard  stepped  from  a  masked  door  in  the  wall.  Surprise 
for  a  moment  held  her  silent,  and  Cicely  was  so  much  aston- 
isl^d  by  the  appearance  of  the  intruder,  and  so  much  alarmed 
.by  his  stern  looks,  that  she  stood  like  one  petrihod.  Renard’s 
deportment,  indeed,  was  must  formidable,  and  could  not  fail 
to  impress  them  both  with  terror.  Ho  said  nothing  for  a 
moment,  but  fixed  his  black  flaming  eyes  menacingly  on  the 
queen.  As  she  remained  speechless,  he  motioned  Cicely  to 
withdraw,  and  she  would  have  obeyed  had  not  Jane  grasped 
her  arm  and  detained  her. 

“  Do  not  leave  me !  ”  she  cried,  or  summon  the  guard.” 

The  words  were  no  so«»ner  spoken,  than  Renanl  drew  his 
sword,  and  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

"I  have  little  to  say,”  he  observed; — “but  I  would  have 
said  it  to  you  alone.  Since  you  will  have  a  witness,  I  am 
content.” 

By  this  time,  Jane  had 'recovered  her  confidence,  and  rising, 
she  confronted  Renard  with  a  look  as  stern  and  haughty  as 
his  own. 

“  What  brings  you  here,  sir,”  she  demanded;  “  and  by  what 
means  fiave  you  escaped  from  the  White  Tower? — Are  my 
guanls  false  to  their  trust?  ” 

“  It  matters  not  how  1  ha%-e  escaped,”  replied  Renard.  “  I 
am  come  hillier  to  warn  you.” 

“  Of  what?  ”  asked  Jane. 

“  Of  the  peril  in  which  you  stand^’  replied  Renard.  “  You 
are  no  longer  queen.  The  Duke  of  NorthumU'rland  has  dis¬ 
banded  his  army,  and  has  himself  j)roclaimed  Mary.” 

“  It  is  false,”  rejoinc«l  Jane. 

“  You  will  do  well  not  to  neglect  my  caution,”  replied  Re¬ 
nard.  '•  As  yet  the  news  is  only  known  to  me.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  known  to  all  williin  the  Tower.  Fly  !  while  it  is 
yet  time.” 

“  No,”  replied  Jane,  proudly.  “  Were  your  news  true, 
which  I  doubt,  I  would  not  fly.  If  I  must  resign  my  crown, 
it  shall  not  be  at  your  bidding.  But  1  am  still  a  queen  and 
you  shall  feel  tliat  I  am  so.  Guards !  ”  she  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  ”  Arrest  this  traitor.” 

But  before  the  door  could  be  opened,  Renard  had  darted 
behind  the  arras  and  disappeared.  Nor,  upon  searching  the 
wall,  could  the  attendants  discover  by  what  means  he  had  con¬ 
trived  his  escape.  Soon  after  this.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  re¬ 
turned,  and  his  rage  and  consternation  when  he  learned  wliat 
had  occurred  was  unbounded.  He  flew  to  the  White  Tower 
where  he  found  that  Simon  Renard,  De  Noailles,  and  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  aad  Arundel,  who  had  been  confined  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  tlio  council-chamber,  had  disappeared.  The 
guards  affirmed  positively  that  they  were  not  privy  to  their 
flight,  and  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  mystery,  Dudley 
returned  in  a  state  of  jwrplexily  to  the  palace,  where  a  fresh 
surprise  awaited  him. 

Jane  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  Renard’s  mysterious  visit,  w  hen  an  usher  presented  him¬ 
self,  and  delivering  a  ring  to  her,  said  that  it  had  been  given 
him  by  an  old  w'oman,  who  implored  an  audience.  Glancing 
at  the  ornament,  the  queen  instantly  recognised  it  as  that  she 
had  given  to  Gunnora  Braose,  and  desired  the  attendant  to 
admit  her.  Accordingly,  the  old  woman  was  introduced,  and 
approaching  Jane,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her. 

“  What  seek  you,  my  good  dame  ?  ”  asked  J aue.  “  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  gront  any  boon  you  might  ask.  Arc  you  come  to  claim 
fulfilment  of  my  promise  !  ” 

“  Listen  to  me,  gracious  lady,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  and 
do  not  slight  my  counsel, — for  what  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  is  of  the  deepest  import.  Your  crown — yourliberty — your 
life  is  in  danger !  The  Council  mean  to  depose  you  on  the 
morrow,  and  proclaim  Mary  queen.  Call  to  mind  the  warn¬ 
ing  I  before  you  entered  this  fatal  fortress.  My 

w'urds  have  come  to  pass.  You  arc  betrayed — lost !  ” 

“  Rise,  my  good  woman,”  said  Jane,  “  and  compose  your¬ 


self.  “  You  may  speak  the  truth.  My  enemies  may  prevail 
against  me,  but  they  shall  not  subdue  me.  It  is  now-  too  late 
to  retreat.  Having  accepted  the  crown,  I  cannot— will  not 
lay  it  aside,  till  it  is  wrested  from  me.” 

“  It  will  be  wrested  from  you  on  the  block,  dear  lady,”  cried 
Gunnora.  Listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  To-night  you  can 
make  your  retreat.  To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late. 

“  It  is  too  late  already,”  cried  a  stern  voice  behind  thorn, 
and  Renard  again  presented  himself.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ami  Cholmondeley  who  was  muf¬ 
fled  in  the  jailer’s  cloak.  “Lady  Jane  Dudley,”  continued 
the  embassador,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  there  is  one 
means  of  saving  your  life,  and  only  one.  Sign  this  document 
and  he  extended  a  parchment  towards  her.  “  It  is  your  ab¬ 
dication.  Sign  it,  and  I  will  procure  you  a  free  pardon  for 
yourself  and  your  husband  from  (iueen  Mary.” 

“  Mary  is  not  Queen — nor  will  I  sign  it,”  replied  Jane. 

“  Then  hear  me,”  replied  Renard.  “  In  Queen  Marj  ’s 
name,  I  denounce  you  as  an  usurper.  And  if  you  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  you  will  not  escape 
the  block.” 

“  Ho  does  not  overrate  your  danger,”  interposed  Gunnora. 

“  ^V  hat  make  you  here,  old  w'oman  ?”  said  Renard,  addres¬ 
sing  her. 

“  I  have  come  on  the  same  errand  as  yourself,”  she  replied, 
”  to  warn  this  noble,  but  ill-advised  lady  of  her  peril,” 

“  Have  you  likewise  informed  her  why  you  were  brought  to 
the  Tower  ?’^  demanded  Renard,  sternly. 

“  No,”  replied  Gunnora. 

“  Then  she  shall  learn  it  from  me,”  continued  the  embas¬ 
sador,  “  Though  it  is  not  the  season  I  w’ould  have  chosen  for 
the  disclosure.  This  woman  admfliistered  poison  to  your  pre¬ 
decessor,  Edward  VI.,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.” 

"  It  is  false,”  cried  Jane,  “  I  will  not  believe  it.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Gunnora. 

“  Wretch !  you  condemn  yourself,”  said  Jane. 

“I  know  it,”  rejoined  Gunnora;  “but  place  me  on  the 
rack,  and  I  will  rej>eat  the  charge.” 

“  What  motiva  could  the  Duke  have  for  so  foul  a  crime  ?” 
demanded  the  Queen. 

“This,”  replied  Gunnora:  “he  wished  to  remove  the 
King  sa  suddenly,  that  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
might  have  no  intelligence  of  his  decease.  But  this  is  not  all, 
madam.” 

“  What  more  remains  to  be  told  ?”  aske'd  Jane. 

“  You  were  to  be  the  next  viotim,”  returned  the  old  woman. 
“  Northumberland  aimed  at  the  supreme  power.  With  this 
view  he  wedded  you  to  his  son ;  with  this  view,  he  procured 
the  letters  patent  from  King  Edward  declaring  you  his  suc¬ 
cessor;  with  this  view,  he  proclaimed  you  Queen,  raised  yen 
to  the  throne,  and  would  have  proclaimed  your  husband  King. 
His  next  step  was  to  have  poisoned  you.” 

“  Poisoned  me!”  exclaimed  Jane,  horror-stricken. 

“Ay,  poisoned  you,”  repeated  Gunnora.  “  1  was  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  fatal  draught  to  you  as  I  did  to  Edward.  It  was 
therefore  I  warned  you  not  to  enter  the  Tower.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  I  counselled  you  to  resign  a  sceptre  which  I  knew  you 
could  not  sustain.  I  saw  you  decked  out  like  a  victim  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  I  strove  to  avert  tlie  fatal  blow — but  in  vain.” 

“  Alas!  1  begin  to  find  your  words  are  true,”  replied  Jane. 

“  But  if  aught  remains  to  me  of  power,  if  I  am  not  a  Queen 
merely  in  name,  I  will  now  exert  it.  My  Lord  of  Pembroke, 

I  command  you  to  summon  the  guard,  and  arrest  this  traitor,” 
pointing  to  Simon  Renard.  “  I  will  not  sleep  till  I  have  had 
his  head.  How,  my  lord,  do  you  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  Hesi¬ 
tate,  and  you  shall  share  his  doom.” 

At  this  moment,  Cholmondeley  threw  off  his  cloak,  and 
advancing  towards  the  embassador, said,  “  M.  Simon  Renard, 
you  are  the  Queen’s  prisoner.” 

“  Cholmondeley !”  exclaimed  Renard,  starting;  “can  it  be  ?” 

“  It  is,  traitor,”  replied  the  Esquire ;  “  but  1  will  now  un¬ 
mask  you  and  your  projects.” 

“  Back,  sir!”  cried  Renard,  in  a  tone  so  authoritative  that 
all  were  overawed  by  it.  “  Lay  hands  upon  me  and  I  give  a 
signal  which  will  cause  a  general  massacre,  in  which  none  of 
Queen  Mary’s  enemies  will  be  spared.  Lady  Jane  Dudley,” 
he  coutinued,  addressing  her,  “  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  to 
reflect  upon  what  course  you  will  pursue.  Resign  the  crown 
you  have  wrongfully  assumed,  and  I  pledge  my  word  to  ob¬ 
tain  your  pardon.  But  Northumberland’s  life  is  forfeitc»l,  and 
that  of  all  his  race^” 
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“Think  you  I  will  sacrifice  my  husband,  traitor?”  cried 
Jane.  “Seize  him,”  she  added,  to  Cholmoiideley. 

Uut  before  the  young  man  could  advance,  Uenard  hud  un- 
siieathed  his  sword,  and  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence.  “  Lady  Jane  Dudley,”  he  ejaculated,  “  I  give  you 
till  to-morrow.  Your  own  conduct  will  decide  your  fate.” 

“Cull  the  guard,”  cried  Jane. 

The  young  Estjuire  vainly  endeavored  to  obey  this  com¬ 
mand,  but  he  was  attacked  and  bt^aten  off  by  the  embassador 
and  the  Earl  of  I'embroke,  who  quickly  retreating  towards 
the  masked  door,  passed  through  it,  and  closed  it  after  them. 
At  this  juncture.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  guard.  The  occurrence*  of  the  last  few  minutes  were 
hastily  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  about  to  break  open  the 
secret  door,  when  Nightgall  said,  “  If  I  have  a  free  pardon, 
I  will  conduct  your  lordship  to  the  secret  retreat  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  unravel  a  plot  which  shall  place  them  in  your  power.” 

“  Do  this,”  replied  Lord  Guilford,  “  and  you  shall  not  only 
have  a  free  pardon,  but  a  great  reward.” 

“  Take  a  sufficient  guard  with  you,  and  follow  me,”  rejoined 
Nightgall. 

Dudley  complied,  and  the  party  proceeded  on  their  errand, 
while  Cholmondeley  remained  with  the  queen  and  Cicely; 
and  although  his  transports  at  beholding  her  again  wore  some¬ 
what  alloyed  by  the  perilous  position  in  which  Jane  stood,  he 
nevertheless  tasted  sufficient  happiness  to  recompense  him  in 
some  degree  for  his  recent  misery.  Withdrawing  to  another 
apartment,  Jane  awaited  in  the  utmost  anxiety  her  husband’s 
return.  This  did  not  occur  for  some  hours,  and  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  she  saw  at  once,  from  his  looks,  that  his  search  had 
been  unsuccessful.  * 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  between  the 
ueen  and  her  consort  in  anxious  deliberation.  Cholmon- 
eley  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  guard,  and  after 
a  few  hours’  rest  and  other  refreshment,  of  which  he  stood 
greatly  in  need,  he  proceeded  with  Lord  Clinton,  who  still 
apparently  remainvd  firm  in  his  adherence,  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  Tower.  Nothing  unusual  was  noticed:  the  sentinels 
were  at  their  posts.  But  as  Cholmondeley  looked  toward 
Tower-hill,  he  fancied  he  observed  a  great  crowd  assemble«l, 
and  pointed  out  the  appearance  to  Lord  Clinton,  who  seemed 
a  little  confused,  but  declared  he  could  perceive  nothing. — 
Cholmondeley,  however,  was  satisfied  that  he  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  ;  but  apprehending  no  danger  from  the  assemblage,  he 
did  not  press  the  point.  Toward  daybreak  he  again  looked 
out  in  the  same  quarter,  but  the  mob  had  disappeared.  Mean¬ 
while  Gunnora  Braose  had  been  eonducted  |tu  the  Bowyer 
Tower,  and  locked  within  the  chamber  she  had  occupied,  while 
Nightgall  was  placed  in  strict  confinement. 


XVI.... How  the  Council  Deposed  Queen  Jane;  and  how  she  fled 
«  frotn  the  Tower. 

At  length,  the  last  morning  which  was  to  behold  Jane  queen 
dawned,  and  after  an  agitated  and  sleepless  night,  she  ad¬ 
dressed  herself  to  her  devotions,  and  endeavored  to  prepai-e 
for  the  dangerous  and  difficult  part  she  had  to  play.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  tried  to  persuade  her  to  abdicate.  But  her 
husband,  who,  it  has  been  already  observed,  inherited  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ambitious  nature,  besought  her  not  to  part  with  the 
crown. 

“  It  has  been  dearly  purchased,”  he  urged,  “  and  must  be 
boldly  maintained.  Let  us  meet  the  Council  courageously, 
and  we  shall  triumph.” 

To  this  Jane  assented.  But  it  was  evident  from  her  man¬ 
ner  she  had  but  slight  hopes. 

At  an  early  hour  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  all  the 
civic  authorities  who  had  been  summoned,  arrived.  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  came  soon  after.  The  Council  were  then  siun- 
moned,  and  by  ten  o’clock  all  were  assembled,  excepting  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  Simon  Renard  and  De 
Noailles.  As  soon  as  Jane  was  seated  beneath  the  stale  can¬ 
opy,  she  ordered  a  pursuivant  to  summon  them.  Proclama¬ 
tion  being  made,  a  stir  was  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  tho 
council-chamber,  and  the  absentees  presented  themselves.— 
All  four  advanced  boldly  toward  the  throne,  and  took  their 
place  among  the  Council.  Jane  then  arose,  and  with  groat 
dignity  and  self-possession  thus  addressed  the  swscmblage : 

“  My  lords,”  she  said,  “  I  have  summoned  you  it  may  bo 
for  the  last  time,  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  to 
check  the  formidable  tumults  wd  rebellions  that  have  been 
moved  against  me  and  my  croyrn.  Of  that  crown  I  cannot 
doubt  I  have  lawful  possession,  since  it  was  tendere*!  me  by 
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your  lordships,  who  have  all  sworn  allegiance  to  me.  Fully 
confiding,  therefore,  in  your  steadiness  to  my  service,  which 
neither  with  honor,  safety,  nor  duty,  you  can  now  forsake,  I 
look  to  you  for  support  in  this  emergency.” 

Here  a  murmur  arose  among  the  Council. 

“  What!”  exclaimed  Jane ;  “  do  you  desert  me  at  the  houi 
of  need?  Do  you  refuse  me  your  counsel  and  assistance  ?” 

“  We  do,”  replied  several  voices. 

“Traitors!”  exclaimed  Lord  Guilford  Dudley:  “You  have 
passed  your  own  sentence.” 

“  Not  so,  my  lord,”  replied  Simon  Renard.  “  It  is  you  who 
have  condemned  yourself.  Lady  Jane  Dudley,”  he  contin¬ 
ued  in  a  loud  voice,  “  you  who  have  wrongfully  usurped  the 
title  and  station  of  queen — in  your  presence  I  proclaim  Mary, 
sister  to  the  late  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  tho  Eighth  of  famous  memory,  Queen  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  very  owner  of  the  crown,  government,  and  title 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging.” 

“  God  save  Queen  Mary !”  cried  the  Council. 

A  few  dissentient  voices  weix'  raised.  But  tho  Earl  of 
Pembroke  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “  As 
Heaven  shall  help  me,  I  will  strike  that  man  dead  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  shout  for  Queen  Mary.”  And  he  tlircw  his  tap  in 
the  air. 

“  Hear  me,’’  continued  Renard,  “  au«l  learn  that  resistance 
is  vain.  I  hereby  proclaim  a  free  pardon  in  Queen  Mary’s 
name,  to  all  who  shall  freely  acknowledge  her — excepting  al¬ 
ways  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  is  a 
tiaitor,  and  upon  whose  head  a  price  is  set.  I  require  your 
Grace,”  he  added  to  SuHTolk,  “  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
Tower.” 

“  They  are  here,”  replied  the  Duke,  pointing  to  Magog  who 
bore  them. 

“  Do  you  yield,  my  Lord  ?”  oriad  Lord  Guilford,  passion 
ately. 

“  It  is  useless  to  conteml  further,’’  reiilied  Suffolk.  “  All 
is  lost.” 

“  True,”  replied  Jane.  “  My  lords,  I  resign  tlte  crown 
into  your  hands ;  and  Heaven  grant  you  may  prove  mure  faith¬ 
ful  to  Mary  than  you  have  been  to  me.  In  obedience  to  you, 
my  lord,”  she  continued,  addressing  her  husband,  “  I  act^  a 
violence  on  myself,  and  have  been  guilty  of  a  grievous  oft'enca. 
But  tho  present  is  my  own  act.  And  I  willingly  abdicate  the 
throne  to  correct  another’s  fault,  if  so  great  a  fault  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  my  resignation  and  sincere  orkuowledgemant.” 

“  You  shall  not  abdicate  it,  Jane,”  cried  Dudley,  hercaly. 
“  I  will  not  yield.  Stand  by  me,  Cholmondeley,  and  these 
audacious  traitors  shall  find  I  am  still  master  here.  Let  those 
who  are  for  Queen  Jane  surround  the  throne.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  round  authoritatively,  but  no  one 
stirred. 

“  Speak  !  ”  he  cried,  in  accents  of  rage  and  disappointment. 
“  Are  ye  all  traitors  ?  Is  no  one  true  to  his  allegiance  ?” 

But  no  answer  was  returned. 

“  They  are  no  traitors,  my  lord,”  said  Simon  Renard. — 
“  They  are  loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Mary.” 

“  He  speaks  truly,  my  lord,’’  relied  Jane.  “  It  is  useless 
to  contend  further.  I  am  no  hmi^r  quf^n.” 

So  saying,  she  descended  from  the  throne. 

“  My  lords,”  she  continued,  addressing  the  Council,  “  you 
are  now  masters  here.  Have  I  your  permission  to  retire  ?  ” 

“  You  have,  noble  lady,”  replied  Pembroke.  “  But  it 
grieves  me  to  add,  that  you  must  |)erforce  remain  within  the 
Tower  till  the  pleasure  of  her  Highness  respecting  you  has 
l>een  ascertained.” 

“  A  prisoner !”  exclaimed  Jane,  trembling.  “  And  my  hus¬ 
band,  you  will  suffer  him  to  accompany  me  ?  ” 

“  It  cannot  ba,”  interposed  Simon  Renard,  harshly ;  “  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  must  l»e  separately  confined.” 

“  You  cannot  mean  this  cruelty,  sir  ?”  cried  Jane,  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“  Do  not  sue  for  me  Jane,”  rejoined  Dudley.  “  I  will  not 
accept  the  smallest  grace  at  bis  hands.” 

“Guards!”  cried  Renard,**  I  command  you,  in  Queen 
Mary’s  name,  to  arrest  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  convey 
him  to  tho  Beauchamp  Tower.” 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Jane  then  took  a  tender 
farewell  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied  by  Cicely  and 
Cholmondeley,  and  others  of  her  attendants,  was  escorted  to 
the  palace. 

She  had  no  sooner  taken  her  departure,  than  letters  were 
despatched  by  the  Council  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
commanding  him  instantly  to  disband  his  army.  And  the 
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Earl  of  Arundel  was  commissioned  to  proceed  with  a  force  to 
arrest  him. 

"  I  have  a  brave  fellow  who  shall  accompany  your  lord- 
ship,”  sai<l  Rc*nard,  motioning  to  Gilbert,  who  stood  among 
his  followers. 

**  llark’ee,  sirrah  !”  he  added,  “you  have  already  approved 
your  fidelity  to  (iaeen  Mary.  Approve  it  still  further  by  the 
capture  of  the  Duke,  and,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  I  promise 
you  a  hundred  pounds  in  lands  to  you  and  your  heirs,  and  the 
degree  of  an  esquire.  And  now,  my  lords,  to  publicly  pro¬ 
claim  Queen  Mary.” 

With  this  the  whrde  train  departed  from  the  Tower,  and 
proceeded  to  Cheapside,  where,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  new 
sovereign  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  “  Mary,  Queen  of 
England,  Franco  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.” 

Shouts  rent  the  air,  and  every  manifestation  of  delight  was 
exhibited.  “  Great  was  the  triumph,”  writes  an  eye-witness 
of  the  caremony;  “  for  my  part,  I  never  saw  the  like,  and,  by 
the  report  of  others,  the  like  was  never  seen.  The  numl)er 
of  caps  that  were  thrown  up  at  the  proclamation  was  not  to 
be  told.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  threw  away  his  cap  full  of 
nngMs.  I  saw  myself,  money  thrown  out  of  the  windows  for 
joy.  The  bonfires  were  without  number;  and  what  with 
the  shouting  and  crying  of  the  people,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
there  could  no  man  hear  almost  w  hat  another  said — beside 
banqueting  and  skipping  the  streets  for  joy.” 

The  prodamation  over,  the  company  proceeded  to  St.  Paul’s 
where  Te  Deum  was  solemnly  sung.  It  is  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  sudden  change  of  feelirtg,  that  the  Duke  of  Sufl’olk 
himself  proclaimed  Mary  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  utmost  confusion  reigned  throughoutthe  Tower.  Some 
f«w  there  were  who  regretted  the  change  of  sovereigns,  but 
tho  majority  were  in  favor  of  Mary.  Northumberland  in  fact 
was  so  universally  hated  by  all  classes,  and  it  was  so  notori¬ 
ous  that  the  recent  usurpation  was  contrived  only  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  that  though  .lane  was  pitied,  no  commisera¬ 
tion  was  felt  for  her  husband  or  her  ambitious  father-in-law. 
Great  rejoicings  were  held  in  the  Tower-green,  where  an  im¬ 
mense  bonfire  was  lighted,  and  a  whole  ox  roasted.  Several 
casks  of  ale  were  also  broached,  and  mead  and  other  liquors 
were  distributed  to  the  warders  and  the  troops.  Of  these 
goo<l  things  the  three  gigantic  warders  and  Xit  partook  ;  and 
Magog  was  so  elated,  that  he  plucked  up  courage  to  propose 
to  Dame  Placida,  and,  to  the  dwarf’s  infinite  dismay  and  mor¬ 
tification,  w’as  accepted.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  witnessed  these 
njoicings  from  the  windows  of  Beauchamp  Tow'er,  in  which  he 
was  confined  ;  and  as  he  glanced  upon  the  citadel  opposite  his 
prison,  now  lighted  up  by  the  gleams  of  tho  fire,  he  could  not 
help  reflecting  with  bitterness  what  a  change  a  few  days  had 
effected.  The  voices  which  only  nine  days  ago  had  shouted 
for  Jane,  were  now  clamoring  for  Mary ;  and  of  the  thousands 
which  then  w’ould  have  obeyed  his  slightest  nod,  not  one  would 
acknowledge  him  now.  From  a  prince  he  had  become  a  cap¬ 
tive,  and  his  palace  was  converted  into  a  dungeon.  Such  were 
the  agonizing  thoughts  of  Northumberland’s  ambitious  son-— 
and  such,  or  nearly  such,  were  those  of  his  unhappy  consort, 
who,  in  her  chamber  in  the  palace,  was  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
reflection. 

Attended  only  by  Cholmondeley  and  Cicely,  Jane  consumed 
the  evening  in  sad,  but  unavailing  lamentations.  About  mid¬ 
night,  as  she  had  composed  her  thoughts  by  applying  herself 
to  her  wonted  solace  in  ailliclion,  study,  she  w  as  aroused  by  a 
noise  in  the  wall,  and  presently  afterward  a  masked  door 
opened,  and  Gunnora  Braose  presented  herself.  Jane  in¬ 
stantly  rose  and  denjanded  tho  cause  of  the  intrusion.  Gun¬ 
nora  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  replied  in  a  low  tone,  “I 
am  come  to  liberate  you.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  freedom,”  replied  Jane,  “  neither  will  I 
trust  myself  to  you.  I  will  abide  here  till  my  cousin  Mary 
makes  her  entrance  into  the  Tower,  and  I  will  then  throw  my¬ 
self  upon  her  mercy.” 

“  She  will  show  you  no  mercy,”  rejiuncd  Gunnora.  “  Do 
not,  I  implore  of  you,  expose  yourself  to  tho  first  outbreak  of 
her  jealous  and  vindictive  nature.  Queen  Mary  inherits  her 
father’s  inexorable  disposition,  and  I  am  well  assured,  if  you 
tarry  here,  you  will  f|^il  a  victim  to  her  displeasure.  Do  not 
neglect  this  opportunity,  sweet  lady.  In  a  few  hours  it  may 
be  too  late.” 

“  Accept  her  offer,  gracious  madam,”  urged  Cicely,  “  it  may 
be  your  last  chance  of  safety.  You  are  here  surrounded  by 
enemies.”  ' 

“  But  how  am  I  to  escape  from  the  fortress,  if  I  accede  to 
your  wishes  7  ”  replied  Jana. 


“  I  allow  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you,”  answered  Gunnora. 
“  I  have  possessed  myself  of  the  key  of  a  subterranean  pas¬ 
sage  which  will  convey  you  to  the  other  side  of  the  moat.” 

“  But  my  husband  ?  ”  hesitated  Jane. 

“  Do  not  think  of  him,”  interrupted  Gunnora,  frowning. 
“  He  deserted  you  in  tho  hour  of  danger.  Let  him  perish  on 
tho  scaffold  with  his  false  father.” 

“Leave  me,  old  woman,”  said  Jane  authoritatively;  “I 
will  not  go  with  you.” 

“  Do  not  heed  her,  my  gracious  mistress,”  urged  Cholmon¬ 
deley,  “your  tarrying  here  cannot  assist  Lord  Guilford,  and 
will  only  aggravate  his  afllictiun.  Besides,  some  means  may 
be  devised  for  his  escape.” 

“  I’ardon  what  I  have  said,  dear  lady,”  said  Gunnora.” 
“  Deadly  as  is  the  hatred  I  bear  to  tho  house  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  for  your  sweet  sake  I  will  forgive  his  son.  Nay  more,  I 
will  effect  his  deliverance.  This  I  swear  to  you.  Come  with 
me,  and  once  out  of  the  Tower,  make  what  haste  you  can  to 
Sion  House,  where  your  husband  shall  join  you  before  the 
morning.” 

“  You  promise  more  than  you  can  accomplish,”  said  Jane. 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen,  madam,”  replied  Gunnora ;  “but 
were  it  not  that  he  is  your  husband.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley 
should  receive  no  help  from  me.  Once  more,  will  you  tnist 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  will,”  replied  Jane. 

Cholmondeley  then  seized  a  torch,  and  fastening  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  on  the  outside  of  which  a  guard  was  stationed, 
assisted  Jane  through  the  masked  door.  Preceded  by  the  old 
woman,  who  carried  a  lamp,  they  threaded  a  long  narrow’  pas¬ 
sage  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  presently  arrived 
at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  brought  them  to  a  long 
corridor  arched  and  paved  with  stone.  Traveling  this,  they 
struck  into  an  avenue  on  the  right,  exactly  resembling  one  of 
those  which  Cholmondeley  had  recently  explored.  Jane  ex¬ 
pressed  her  surprise  at  the  vast  extent  of  the  passages  she 
was  threading,  when  Gannora  answered — “  The  w  lrole  of  the 
Tower  is  undermined  with  secret  passages  and  dungeons,  but 
their  existence  is  known  only  to  few.” 

A  few  minutes’  rapid  walking  brought  them  to  a  stone  stair¬ 
case,  which  they  mounted,  traversed  another  gallery,  and 
finally  halted  before  a  low  gothic-arched  door,  which  admitted 
them  to  the  interior  of  the  Bow'yer  Tower.  Requesting  Chol- 
mjndeley  to  assist  her,  Gunnora,  with  his  help,  speedily  raised 
a  traj>-door  ef  stone,  and  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  terror 
took  possession  of  Jann.  As  she  glanced  timidly  toward  the 
doorway  she  had  just  quitted,  she  imagined  she  saw  a  figure 
watching  her,  and  in  the  gloom  almost  fancied  it  was  th«  same 
muffled  object  she  had  beheld  in  St.  John’s  Chapel.  A  su¬ 
perstitious  terror  kept  her  silent.  As  she  looked  more  nar¬ 
rowly  at  the  figure,  she  thought  it  bore  an  axe  upon  its  shoul¬ 
der,  and  she  was  about  to  point  it  out  to  her  companions, 
when  making  a  gesture  of  silence  it  disappeared.  By  this 
time  the  trap-door  being  raised,  Cholmondeley  descended  the 
steps  with  the  torch,  while  Gunnora  holding  back  the  flag, 
begged  her  to  descend.  But  Jane  did  not  move. 

■“  Do  not  lose  time,”  cried  the  old  woman,  “  we  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  retaken.” 

Still  J ane  hesitated.  She  cast  another  look  toward  the  door¬ 
way,  and  the  idea  crossed  her,  that  from  that  verj’  outlet  she 
should  be  led  to  execution.  A  deadly  chill  pervaded  her 
frame,  and  her  feet  seemed  nailed  to  the  ground.  Seeing  her 
irresolution.  Cicely  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and 
implored  her  to  make  an  effort.  Jane  advanced  a  step,  and 
then  paused.  After  remainirg  a  moment  in  deep  abstraction, 
she  turned  to  Cicely  and  said, 

“  Child,  I  thank  you  for  your  zeal,  but  I  feel  it  is  usele.ss. 
Though  I  may  escape  from  tho  Tower,  I  cannot  escape  my 
fata.” 

Cicely,  however,  renewed  her  entreaties,  and  seconded  by 
Cholmondeley  she  at  length  prevailed.  Pursuing  the  same 
course  which  Gunnora  had  taken  on  the  night  she  w’as  brought 
to  the  Tower  by  Simon  Renard,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the 
shed  at,  the  further  side  of  the  moat. 

“  You  are  now  safe,”  said  Gunnora.  “  Hasten  to  Sion 
House,  and  if  my  plan  does  not  fail,  your  husband  shall  join 
yeu  there  before  many  hours  have  passed.” 

So  saying,  she  departed.  Jane  and  her  attendants  crossed 
Tower  Hill,  from  which  she  turned  to  gaze  at  the  scene  of  her 
greatness,  indistinctly  visible  in  the  gloom— and  so  agonizing 
were  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  the  sight  that  she  burst  into 
tears.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  paroxysm  of 
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grief,  they  proceeded  to  the  river  aide,  where  they  furtuti&tely  j 
procured  a  boat,  and  were  rowed  towarda  Sion  Houac. 

XVII. ...In  what  manner  Jane  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Gunnora  Braoae  kept  her  word.  Before  daybreak,  Lord  I 
Guiltord  Dudley  joined  hia  uHlicted  conaort.  Their  meeting  i 
was  passionate  and  sad.  As  Jane  ardently  returned  her  hus-  j 
band’s  fond  embrace,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  my  dear  lord,  that  we  i 
had  never  been  deluded  by  the  false  glitter  of  greatness  to  quit  | 
this  calm  retreat !  Oh  that  we  may  bo  permitted  to  pass  the  ^ 
remainder  of  our  days  here  !  ”  | 

“  I  have  not  yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  throne,”  re-  i 
plied  Dudley.  “  Our  fortunes  may  be  retrieved.”  | 

“  Never,”  returned  Jane,  gravely — ”  never  so  far  as  I  am  \ 
concerned.  Were  the  crown  to  be  again  oft’ered  to  me — were 
I  assured  I  could  rtuain  it,  I  would  not  accept  it.  No,  Dud¬ 
ley,  the  dream  of  ambition  is  over;  and  1  am  fully  sensible  of 
the  error  I  have  committed.” 

“  As  you  please,  my  queen,  for  I  will  still  term  you  so,”  re¬ 
joined  Dudley;  “  but  if  my  father  is  in  arms,  I  will  join  him, 
and  we  will  make  one  last  effort  for  the  prize,  and  regain  it, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.”  ' 

“  Your  wild  ambition  will  lead  you  to  the  scaffold — and 
will  conduct  me  there  also,”  replied  Jane.  If  we  could  not 
hold  the  power  when  it  was  in  our  own  hands — how  can  you 
hope  to  regain  it  7  ” 

”  It  is  not  lost — I  will  not  believe  it,  till  I  am  certified  un-  j 
der  my  father’s  own  hand  that  ho  has  abandoned  the  enter-  j 
})ri8e,”  rejoined  Dudley.  “  You  know  him  not,  Jane.  With  i 
five  thousand  men  at  his  command — nay,  with  a  fifth  of  that  I 
number,  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  his  enemies.  Wo  ' 
shall  yet  live  to  see  him  master  of  the  Tower — ef  this  rebell-  | 
ious  city.  We  shall  yet  sec  our  foes  led  to  the  scaffold.  And 
if  I  SCO  the  traitors,  Ilenard,  Penjbroke  and  Arundel,  con¬ 
ducted  thither  I  will  excuse  Fortune  all  her  malice.” 

“  Heaven  forgive  them  their  treason  as  I  forgive  them!” 
exclaimed  Jane.  “  But  I  fear  their  enmity  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  till  they  have  brought  us  to  the  block  to  w'hich  you  would 
doom  them.” 

”  This  is  not  a  season  for  reproadies,  Jane,”  said  Dudley, 
coldly;  "but  if  you  had  not  trusted  that  false  traitor,  llimard  ; 
—listened  to  his  pernicious  counsels — if  you  had  not  refused 
my  suit  for  the  crown,  and  urged  my  father  to  undertake  the 
expedition  against  Mary — all  had  been  well.  You  had  been 
queen — and  I  king.” 

"  Your  reproaches  are  deserved,  Dudley,”  replied  Jane, 
"  and  you  cannot  blame  me  more  severely  than  1  blame  my¬ 
self.  Nevertheless,  had  I  acceded  to  your  desires — had  I 
raised  you  to  the  sovereignty — had  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Re- 
nard’s  counsel,  and  not  suffered  myself  to  be  duped  by  his 
allies  Arundel  and  Pembroke — had  I  retained  your  father  in 
the  Tower — my  reign  would  not  have  been  of  much  longer 
duration.” 

"  I  do  nut  understand  you,  madam,”  said  Lord  Guilford, 
sternly. 

"  To  be  plainjthen,”  replied  .lane — “  for  disguise  is  useless 
now — 1  am  satisfied  that  your  father  aimed  at  the  crown  him¬ 
self — that  I  was  merely  placed  oh  the  throne  to  prepare  it  for 
him — and  that  when  the  time  arrived  he  would  have  removed 
me. 

"  Jane  !  ”  exclaimed  her  husband,  furiously. 

"  Have  patience,  dear  Dudley  I  ”  she  rejoined.  "  I  say  not 
this  to  rouse  your  anger,  or  to  breed  further  misunderstanding 
between  us.  Heaven  knows  we  have  misery  enough  to  endure 
without  adding  to  it.  I  say  it  to  reconcile  you  to  your  lot.  I 
say  it  to  check  the  spirit  of  ambition  which  I  find  is  yet  smoul¬ 
dering  within  your  bosom.  I  say  it  to  prevent  your  joining  in 
any  fresh  attempt  with  your  fatlier,  which  will  assuredly  end 
in  the  destruction  of  both.” 

"  But  you  have  brought  a  charge  so  foul  against  him,  mad¬ 
am,”  cried  her  husband,  "  that  as  his  son,  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  you  are  grievously  in  error.” 

"  Dudley,”  replied  Jane,  firmly,  "  I  have  proofs  that  the 
Duke  poisoned  my  cousin.  King  Kdward.  I  have  proofs  also, 
that  he  would  have  poisoned  me.” 

"  It  i*  false,”  cried  her  husband,  furiously—"  it  is  a  vile 
calumny  fabricated  by  his  enemies.  You  have  been  imposed 
upon.” 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,”  cried  Gunnera  Braose,  who  had  been 
an  unseen  listener  to  the  conversation.  "  It  is  no  calumny. 
The  royal  Edward  was  poisoned  by  me  at  your  father’s  insti 


gation.  And  you  and  your  consort  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.” 

**  False  hag!  thou  liest,”  crietl  Lord  Guilford. 

"  Read  that,”  replied  Gunnora,  placing  a  document  in  hia 
hands.  "  It  is  my  order  in  the  Duke’s  own  writing.  Do  you 
credit  mo  now.” 

Dudley  hastily  cast  his  eyes  over  th«  scroll.  His  counte¬ 
nance  fell,  and  the  paper  dropped  from  his  gra-<p. 

"  And  now  hear  my  nows,”  continued  the  old  woman,  with 
a  smile  of  exultation.  "  Your  father  has  proclaimed  Queen 
Mary  at  Cambriilge.” 

“  Impossible!”  cried  Duilley. 

I  tell  you  it  is  true,”  replied  Gunnora — "a  messenger  ar- 
rive<l  at  midnight  with  the  tiilings,  and  it  was  during  the  con¬ 
fusion  created  by  the  intelligence  tliat  I  contrived  toeflectyou 
escape.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  is  despatchetl  to  arrest  him,  »n  I 
ere  to-morrow  night,  he  will  bt'  lodgetl  within  the  Tower. — 
Yes,”  she  continued  with  a  ferocious  laugh — "  I  shall  see 
him  placed  in  the  same  dungeon  in  which  he  hMlg«‘d  my  fos¬ 
ter-son,  the  Great  Duke  of  Somerst't.  I  shall  see  his  heatl 
stricken  off' by  the  same  axe,  and  upon  the  same  scaffold,  and 
I  shall  din  content.” 

"  Horrible!”  cried  Jane.  "  Leave  us,  wretched  woman. — 
Your  presence  adds  to  my  affliction.” 

“  I  will  leave  you,  daar  lady,”  replied  Gunnora — "  but 
though  absent  from  you,  I  will  not  fail  to  watch  over  you.  I 
have  powerful  friends  within  the  Tower,  and  if  any  ill  be  de¬ 
signed  you,  I  will  give  you  timely  warning.  Farewell !” 

A  miserable  and  anxious  day  was  passed  by  Jane  and  her 
husbaiul.  Lord  Guilford  would  fain  have  departed  with 
Cholmondely  tojoin  his  father  at  Cambridge,  but  suffered 
himsc'lf  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  rash  undertaking,  by  tlm 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  consort.  As  to  Cicely  and  her 
lover,  their  sympatliies  were  so  strongly  excited  for  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  Jane,  that  the  happiness  they  would  otherwise  have 
experienced  in  each  other’s  soaiety,  was  wholly  destroyed. — 
At  night,  as  the  little  pariy  were  assembled,  Gunnora  Braose 
again  made  her  appi'arance  and  her  countenance  bespoke  that 
some  new  danger  was  at  hand. 

"  What  ill  tidings  do  you  bring  7”  cried  Dudley,  starting  to 
his  foot. 

"  Fly  !”  exclaimed  Gunnora.  “  You  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  Simon  Renard  has  discovered  your  it'treat,  and  Lord 
Clinton,  with  a  body  of  men,  is  hastening  hither  to  convey 
you  to  the  Tower.  Fly  !” 

Whither  7”  exclaimed  Lord  Guilford.  "  Whitlier  shall  we 
fly  7” 

"  It  is  useless,  my  dear  lord,”  replied  Jane  calmly, "  to  con¬ 
tend  further.  I  resign  myself  to  the  hands  of  Providence, 
and  I  counsel  you  to  do  the  same.” 

"Come  then  with  me,  Cholmondeley,”  cried  Dudley, 
snatching  up  his  cloak,  and  girding  on  his  sword,  "  we  will  to 
horse  at  once,  and  join  my  father  at  Cambridge.  If  he  has  a 
handful  of  men  left  we  can  yet  make  a  gallant  defence.” 

"  The  Duke  is  arrested  and  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,”  said 
Gunnora. 

"  Ha!”  exclaimed  Dudley,  "whendid  this  fjecur?” 

"  Yesterday,  replied  the  old  woman.  "  He  was  taken  with¬ 
in  his  chamber  by  my  grandson,  Gilbert  Pot,  who  has  received 
a  hundred  pounds  in  lands,  and  the  degree  of  an  es<piir*,  for 
the  deed.  He  submittea  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
his  deportment  was  abject  as  it  formerly  was  arrogant.  W^en 
he  saw  the  Earl  he  fell  un  his  knees,  and  desired  him  to  have 
pity  on  him  for  the  love  of  God.  ‘  Consider,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have 
done  notliing  but  by  the  order  of  you  and  the  whole  Council.’ 
Then  the  Earl  of  Arundel  replied,  ‘  I  am  sent  hither  by  the 
Queen’s  majesty,  and  in  her  name  I  arrest  you,’  *  And  I 
obey  it,  my  lord,’  answered  the  Duke.  *  I  beseech  you  use 
mercy  towards  me,  knowing  the  case  as  it  is.’  ‘My  lord,’ 
rejuineil  the  Earl,  ‘  you  should  have  sought  mercy  sooner.  I 
must  do  according  to  my  commandment.  You  are  my  prison¬ 
er!’  And  he  committed  him  in  charge  to  my  grandson  and 
I  others  of  tlie  guard.” 

"  How  learnt  you  this  7”  inoulred  Lord  Guilford. 

"  From  a  messenger  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Tower,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  woman — "  and  this  is  the  last  act  of  the  great 
i  Duke  of  Northumberland.  We  shall  soon  see  how  he  com- 
I  forts  himself  on  the  scaffold.” 

I  “  Begone,”  cried  Jane,”  and  do  not  stay  here  to  deride  our 
j  misery.” 

I  "  I  am  not  come  hither  to  deride  it,”  replied  the* old  woman, 
I  "  but  to  warn  you.” 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  solicitude,”  replied  Jane — "  but  it  is 
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needlosf.  Retire  all  of  you,  I  entreat  and  leave  me  with  my  i 
husband-,'  ! 

Her  injunctions  were  immediately  complied  with,  and  her  j 
tttcodants  withdrew.  The  unfortunate  pair,  were  not,  how-  I 
^er,  allowed  much  time  for  conversation.  Before  they  had  ! 
•cen  many  minutes  alone,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a 
ri>op  of  armed  men  headed  by  Lord  Clinton,  the  lieutenant 
d'  tlic  Tower  rushed  in. 

I  am  aware  of  your  errand,  my  lord,”  said  Jane;  “you 
re  come  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.  “  I  am  ready  to  attend  ! 

'OU.' 

“  It  is  well,”  replied  Lord  Clinton.  “  If  you  have  any  pre-  } 
durations  to  make,  you  .shall  have  time  for  them.” 

“  I  have  none,  my  lord,”  she  replied.  i 

“  Nor  I,”  replied  Lord  Guilford.  j 

“  My  sole  request  is,  that  I  may  take  one  female  attendant  ■ 
witli  me,”  said  Jane,  pointing  to  Cicely. 

“  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  the  request,”  answered 
Lord  Clinton,  “  but  my  orders  nr®  peremptory.” 

“  Will  my  esquire  be  permitted  to  accompany  me  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Dudley, 

“  If  he  chooses  to  incur  the  risk  of  so  doing,  assuredly,”  re¬ 
plied  Clinton.  “  But  he  will  go  into  captivity.” 

“  1  will  follow  niy  Lord  Guilford  to  death,”  cried  Cholmon- 
dcley. 

“  You  arc  a  faithful  esquire,  indeed  !”  observed  Lord  Clin- 
to .,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

While  this  wa.s  passing.  Cicely  hastily  threw  a  surcoat  of 
velvet  over  her  mistress's  shoulders,  to  protect  her  from  the 
night  air,  and  then  prostrating  herself  befere  her,  clasj>cd  her 
hand,  and  bedewed  it  with  tears. 

“  Rise,  child,”  said  Jane  raising  her  and  embracing  her — 
“  Farewell !  may  you  be  speedily  united  to  y  >ur  lover,  and  may 
your  life  l>e  happier  than  that  of  your  unfortunate  mistress  ?” 

“  My  barge  awaits  you  at  the  stairs,''  observed  Lord  Clinton. 

“  We  will  follow  you,  my  lord,”  said  Dudley. 

Leaning  upon  Cicely,  Jane,  who  was  scarcely  altle  to  support 
herself,  was  placed  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Her  husband 
took  his  seat  near  her,  and  two  mcn-at-arms,  with  drawn 
swords  were  stationed  as  a  guard  on  either  side  of  them. — 
Bidding  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  weeping  Cicely,  Cholmondeley 
sprang  into  the  boat,  and  was  followed  by  Clinton,  who  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers.  Cicely  lingered  till 
the  bark  disappeared,  and  as  two  halberdiers  bearing  torches 
were  placed  _in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  she  was  enabled 
to  track  its  course  far  down  the  river.  When  the  last  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  vanished,  her  heart  died  within  her,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  to  indulge  her  grief  in  solitude. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  with  its  unhappy  occupants  pursued  a 
rapid  course.  The  tide  being  in  their  favor  they  shortly  reach¬ 
ed  London,  and  as  they  swept  past  Durham  llouse — whence 
only  twelve  days  ago,  she  had  proceeded  in  so  much  pomp 
to  the  Tewer— Dane’s  feelings  became  too  poignant  almostfor 
endurance.  The  whole  pagt*ant  rose  before  her  in  all  its 
splendour.  Again  she  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  announ¬ 
cing  her  departure.  Again  she  beheld  the  brilliant  crowd  of 
proud  nobles,  gaily-dressed  cavaliers,  lovely  and  high-born 
dames,  grave  prelates,  judges  and  ambtusadors.  Again  she 
beheld  ^  river  glistening  with  golden  craft.  Again  she 
heard  the  ominaus  words  of  Gunnora,  ^  Oo  not  to  tke  Tower  /’ 
Again  she  beheld  the  fierce  lightning  flash,  again  heard  the 
loud  thunder  roll — and  she  felt  she  had  received  a  deep  and 
awful  warning.  These  thoughts  affected  her  so  powerfully, 
that  she  sank  half  fainting  on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 

In  this  state  she  continued  till  they  had  shot  London 
Bridge,  and  the  first  object  upon  which  her  gaze  rested,  when 
she  opened  her  eyes,  was  the  Tower. 

Here  again  other  harrowing  recollections  arose.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  present,  from  her  former  entrance  into  the  foi^ 
tress !  Then  a  deafening  roar  of  ordnance  welcomed  her.— 
Then  all  she  passed  saluted  her  as  Queen.  Then  draw¬ 
bridges  were  lowered,  gates  opened,  and  each  vied  with  the 
other  to  show  her  homage.  Then  a  thousand  guards  attended 
her.  Then  allegiance  was  sworn — fidelity  vowed — but  how 
kept  T  Now  all  was  changed.  She  was  brought  a  prisoner 
to  the  scene  of  her  former  grandeur,  unattended,  unnoted. 

Striving  to  banish  these  reflections,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  obtruded  themselves  upon  her,^she  strained  her  gaze  to 
discover  through  the  gloom  ^e  White  Tower,  but  could  dis¬ 
cern  nothing  but  a  sombre  mass  like  a  thunder  cloud.  St. 
Thomas's  orTraitor’s  Tower  was,  however,  plainly  distinguish¬ 
able,  as  several  armed  men  carrying  flambeaux  were  station¬ 
ed  on  its  summit. 


The  boat  was  now  challenged  by  the  sentinels-mcrely  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  for  its  arrival  was  expected, — and  almost  before 
the  answer  could  be  returned  by  those  on  board,  a  wicket, 
composed  of  immense  beams  of  wood,  was  opened,  and  the 
boat  shot  beneath  the  gloomy  arch.  Never  had  Jane  experi¬ 
enced  a  feeling  of  such  horror  as  now  assailed  hex — and  if 
she  had  been  crossing  the  fabled  Styx  she  could  not  have  felt 
greater  dread.  Her  blood  seemed  congealed  within  her  veins 
as  she  gazed  around.  The  lurid  light  of  the  torches  fell  upon 
the  black  dismal  arch — upon  tl»e  slimy  walls,  and  upon  the 
yet  blacker  tide.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  sullen  ripple  of 
the  water,  for  the  men  hud  ceased  rowing,  and  the  boat  im¬ 
pelled  by  their  former  eflbrts  soon  struck  against  the  steps. — 
The  shock  recalled  Jane  to  consciousness.  Several  armed 
figures  bearing  torches  were  now  seen  to  descend  the  steps. 
The  customary  form  of  delivering  the  warrant,  and  receiving 
an  acknowletlgement  for  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  being  gone 
through.  Lord  Clinton,  who  stood  upon  the  lowest  step,  re¬ 
quested  Jane  to  dist^mbark.  Summoning  all  her  resolution, 
she  arose,  and  giving  her  hand  to  the  officer,  who  stood  with  a 
drawn  sword  beside  her,  was  assisted  by  him  and  a  warder  to 
land.  Lord  Clinton  received  her  as  she  set  foot  on  the  step. 
By  his  aid  she  slowly  ascended  the  damp  and  slippery  stejis  ; 
at  the  summit  of  which  two  personages  were  standing,  whom 
she  instantly  recognized  as  Renard  and  De  Noaillcs.  The  for¬ 
mer  regarded  her  with  a  smile  of  triumph  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  mockery  as  she  passed  him — “  So — Epiphany  is  over. 
The  Twelfth  Day  Queen  has  played  her  part.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  Jane  turning  disdainfully  from  him  to  Lord 
Clinton — “  will  it  please  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  lodging?” 

“  V*hat  ho!  wuiders,”  cried  Lord  Clinton,  addressing  tlic 
gigantic  brethren  who  were  standing  near — “Conduct  Lady 
Jane  Duuley  to  Master  Partridge’s  dwelling  till  her  chamber 
within  the  Brick  Tower  is  prepared.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley 
must  be  taken  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower.” 

“  Are  we  to  be  separated  ?  ”  cried  Jane. 

“Such  are  the  Queen’s  commands,”  replied  Lord  Clinton, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  commisseration. 

“  The  Queen’s!”  exclaimed  Jane. 

“  Ay!  the  Queen’s!”  repeated  Renard.  “Queen  Mary  of 
England,  whom  Heaven  long  preserve  !” 

THUS  VAR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT. 

The  closing  of  a  day  in  June, 

Mild,  beautiful  and  bright! 

Tlie  setting  sun,  the  crescent  moon 
Mingling  their  doubtful  light ! 

The  west  wind  brings  the  odor  sweet 
Of  flowers  and  new-mown  hay. 

While  murmuring  billows  at  our  feet 
Breathe  of  the  salt-sea  spray. 

We  stroll  along  the  wide  sea-beach, 

A  ladye  faire  and  I, 

And  con  what  Nature’s  page  may  teach. 

In  ocean,  earth  and  sky. 

And,  as  across  the  waters  blue. 

With  roving  glance  we  gaze, 

A  light  springs  suddenly  to  view — 

It  is  a  beacon's  blaze! 

O,  lambently  the  new-born  flame 
Disparts  the  purple  air ; 

In  childish  wonder  we  exclaim. 

To  see  a  sight  so  fair. 

**  How  bright,”  the  ladye  says,  “its  ray 
Shoots  o’er  the  swelling  tide  ! 

Now,  listen  to  the  tale,  I  pray. 

With  yonder  shaft  allied. 

“  Upon  that  island’s  narrow  ledge. 

Of  rocks  with  sea-weed  strown, 

Fringed  by  the  thinly-scatter’d  sedge. 

The  lighthouse  towers  alone  ! 


The  Light  of  the  Lighthouse. 
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There  ’mid  the  sea’s  perpetual  swell, 

The  dash  of  breakers  wild, 

Two  solitary  beings  dwell — 

A  father  and  his  child. 

“  Three  years  ago,  no  friendly  light 
Across  tlie  dark  reef  beamed ; 

A  white  flag  on  the  rocky  height. 

The  only  sigaal,  streamed. 

Poor  Francis  Lome  had  then  a  wife. 

And  he  had  children  five; 

He  led  a  fisherman’s  bold  life, 

And  merrily  did  he  thrive. 

“  It  was  on  Independence  Day — 

To  Mary  Lome  he  said, 

’  My  sloop  is  rocking  in  the  buy, 

A  Hag  at  her  mast-head  ! 

Come,  gentle  wife  !  your  work  throw  down. 
And,  children,  come  with  me. 

And  we  will  take  a  trip  to  town. 

This  day’s  great  sights  to  see ! 

'  On  board  !  on  board  !  fair  blows  the  gait) ! 
My  boat  is  swift  and  strong: 

With  streamers  gay  and  loosened  sail. 

How  will  she  sweep  along! 

The  sky  is  clear  and  beautiful, 

Bright  gleams  the  breezy  mom, 

Wc  ’ll  skim  the  blue  waves  like  a  gull ! 

We  will!’  said  Frauds  Lome  ! 

“  O,  joyful  heart,  exult  not  so ; 

Mistrust  that  prospect  fair : 

It  is  the  lure  of  death  and  wo. 

The  ambush  of  despair ! 

That  night  the  storm  in  wild  array. 

Clove  through  thu  billows  dark, 

And,  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  spray. 

Hushed  on  the  fated  bark. 

“  The  morning’s  dim,  unconscious  smile. 
That  hushed  tlie  raging  storm, 
Discloeed  upon  that  rock-bound  isle 
The  father’s  pallid  form. 

And  strain’d  to  his  protecting  breast, 

His  little  EUeu  lay  ; 

There  are  but  two— where  be  the  rest  ? 

Ye  ruthless  billows  !  say ! 

'‘Poor  Francis!  when  his  struggling  soul. 
The  fearful  scene  recalled. 

No  soothings  could  his  tears  control. 

His  reason  was  appalled ! 

A  grief  that  blanched  Ids  sunburnt  face 
Thenceforth  upon  him  grew — 

A  grief,  the  world  could  not  erase, 

And  time  could  not  subdue. 

"  And  when,  at  length,  on  yonder  spot 
Was  reared  the  lighthouse  spire. 

To  him  was  given  the  lonely  lot 
To  tend  the  beacon  fire. 

There  from  the  busy  world  apart. 

Its  clamor  and  its  strife. 

He  lives  with  but  one  human  heart 
To  share  his  desert  life. 

"  But  O,  Aurora’s  crimson  light, 

That  makes  the  watch-fire  dim. 

Is  net  a  more  transporting  sight 
Than  Ellen  is  to  him. 

He  pineth  not  for  fields  and  brooks. 

Wild  Bowers  and  singing  birds. 

For  Summer  smileth  in  her  looks. 

And  singeth  in  her  words. 

*'  A  fairy  thing,  not  five  years  old. 

So  full  of  joy  and  grace. 

It  is  a  rapture  to  behold 

The  beauty  of  her  face  ! 

And  O  !  to  hear  her  happy  voice, 

Her  laughter  ringing  free. 

Would  make  the  gloomiest  heart  rejoice. 
And  turn  despair  to  glee. 


"  The  ocean’s  blue  is  in  her  eyes, 

Its  coral  in  her  lips. 

And  in  her  cheek,  the  mingled  dyes 
No  sea-shell  could  eclipse ! 

And, 'as  she  climbs  the  weedy  rocks. 

And  with  the  sunshine  plays. 

The  wind  that  lifts  her  golden  locks 
Seems  more  to  love  thtdr  rays. 

When  the  smoothed  ocean  sleeps  unstirred. 
And,  like  a  silver  band. 

The  molten  waters  circling  gird 
The  island’s  rim  of  sand. 

She  runs  her  tiay  feet  to  lave 

And  breaks  the  liquid  chain. 

Then  laughs  to  feel  the  shivered  wave 
Coil  down  to  rest  again. 

"  And  when  the  black  squall  rends  tlie  deep. 
The  tempest-cradk*d  maid. 

To  see  the  white  gulls  o’er  her  sweep. 

Mounts  to  the  balustrade. 

Above  her  head  and  round  about,* 

They  stoop  without  alarm. 

And  seem  to  flout  her  threatening  shout 
And  her  up-stretching  ann. 

"  Once  Francis  sought  the  neighboring  town. 
And  she  was  left  alone. 

When  such  a  furious  storm  came  down. 

As  never  hud  been  known. 

‘  My  child  !  ’  the  wretched  parent  cried, 

'  Oh  !  friends  !  withhold  me  not! 

The  bravest  man,  in  such  a  tide. 

Would  quail  on  that  bleak  spot.’ 

"  Hu  strove  till  faint  and  out  of  breath 
His  fragile  boat  to  gain. 

But  all  knew  it  was  certain  death 
To  tempt  the  hurricane. 

And  wilder  grew  the  tempest’s  power. 

And  doubly  black  the  night, 

W’hcn  lo  !  at  the  appointed  hour 
Blared  forth  the  beacon  light ! 

"  The  sea-fog,  like  a  fallen  cloud. 

Rolled  in  and  dimmed  its  fire, 

Roaied  the  gale  louder  and  more  loud. 

And  swelled  the  billows  higher ! 

Above  the  gale  that  wailed  and  rang, 

Above  the  booming  swell. 

With  steady  and  sonorous  clang, 

Pealed  forth  the  light-house  boll ! 

"  Warned  by  the  sound,  ships  inward  bound. 
The  offing  sought  again. 

And  soon  the  baflled  tempest  found 
His  anger  was  in  vain. 

The  billows  fell,  the  winds  rebuked 
Crept  to  their  caverns  back. 

And  placidly  the  day-star  looked. 

Out  from  the  cloudy  rack. 

“  Bright  through  the  window-panes  it  smiled. 
Upon  the  little  bed. 

Where  wrapped  in  slumber  deep  and  miki, 
Ellen  loposed  her  head. 

Her  friends,  her  father  seek  the  place ; 

Good  saints  have  watched  her  charms ! 
Her  blue  eyes  open  on  his  face 
And  she  is  in  his  arms !  ” 


The  votea  was  mute,  the  tale  was  told ; 

Sacred  be  my  reply ! 

Along  the  wide  sea-beach  wo  stroll’d, 
The  ladye  faire  and  I. 

Bless’d,  ever  bless’d  and  unforgot 
Be  that  sweet  summer  night, 

And  blessings  on  that  wave-girt  spot! 
The  Light-house  and  the  Light ! 
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Beautiful  Spring,  A  Ballad, 


Beautiful  Springs  A  Ballad. 


in  thy  clus-ter-ing  curls,  The  dew-drops  of  morning,  far  brighter  than  jH*arls' 


Colla  vocc, 


Beau-ti -ful  Spring?  What  shall  my  of-fer- ing  be?  Shall  I  search  the  a -bode  of  the  Ocean  King,  And  a 


chaplet  of  pearls  bring  to  thee  ? 


SECOND  TERSE. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee.  Beautiful  Spring  ? 

From  whence  shall  my  eii'cring  come  7 
Shall  I  echo  the  birds,  as  they  joyously  sing 
In  the  groves  of  thy  flowering  home  7 
Oh,  yes !  for  sweet  Music  alone  has  the  spell 
To  fathom  the  depths  of  thy  leafy  dell 
Oh,  yes !  for  sweet  Music  alone  has  the  spell 
To  fathom  the  depths  of  thy  leafy  dell.” 
How  shall  I  woo  thee.  Beautiful  Spring  ? 

What  shall  my  offering  be  7 
Shall  I  search  the  abode  of  the  Ocean  King.- 
And  a  chaplet  of  |)carls  bring  to  thee  7 


.y-.,  J 
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The  Landing  of  Columbus. 


THE  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS.  | 

I 

Paiat«d  by  CWpaan— Epfr«v«<d  op  wood  by  Batler — See  Embel-  j 
lishmeet. 

ILLOSTRATID  BT  J.  8EAWKLL  JONKS,  OF  SHOCCe.  j 

i 

It  wu  on  tbe  twelfth  of  October,  1492,  that  Columbus  ' 
landed  upon  the  island  of  San  Salvador.  The  incidents  of  ^ 
his  voyafe  previous  to  that  event  are  among  the  most  poetical  , 
subjects  that  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  history.  The  va¬ 
riations  of  the  needle ;  the  superstitious  terror  of  the  crews  of 
the  B<{uadron ;  the  strange  appearance  of  the  sea,  covered  for 
leagues  with  weeds  and  evergreens  resembling  sunken  islands 
— ^e  never-varying  east  wind  sweeping  them  onward  in  an  ' 
unknown  sea;  the  constant  flight  of  birds,  as  if  to  welcome 
them  westward ;  tlie  clouds  that  loomed  on  the  western  hori-  j 
zon  like  distant  mountains ;  the  strange  meteors  that  gleamed  i 
across  the  heavems;  and  Anally,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  j 
the  glimmering,  shifting  light  that  caught  the  watchful  eye  of 
Columbus :  all  these  mysterious  and  beautiful  associations  but  j 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  event 
which  the  genius  of  Chapman  has  signalized. 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  twelfth,  the  new  world  broke  upon  the 
vision  of  the  hardy  voyageur.  The  crystal  seas  around  him 
were  gemmed  with  flowery  islands,  which  ranged  on  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  blooming  as  they 
faded  away.  The  meridian-tropical  sunshine  glittered  among 
the  ricbly-nung  fruit-trees  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  soft  and 
fragrant  winds  scarcely  broke  the  crystal  waves  that  bathed  ; 
its  shores.  C«>lumbus,  clad  in  a  rich  suit  of  scarlet,  standing 
upon  the  prow  of  his  boat,  with  the  gorgeous  banner  of  Sj>ain 
Inlded  in  his  arms,  approached  the  beach,  and  the  simple  na¬ 
il  v«‘s  lied  in  dismay  to  the  woods.  He  sprang  upon  the  shore, 
and,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.”  He  then  drew 
his  sword,  displaye<|  the  royal  banner,  and  took  possession  of 
tlie  new-found  land  m  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Our  Anglo-American  painter,  however,  justly  conceives  the 
noble  charact*'!'  of  Columbus,  not  in  the  act  of  taking  posses¬ 
sion  in  tht^  name  of  Spain,  but  in  the  simple  approach  to  the 
shores  of  the  new  world. 

Mr.  Greenough  once  conceived  a  statue  of  Columbus, 
which  he  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  American  sub- 
ects.  His  conception  is  so  poetical  that  I  shall  here  intro¬ 
duce  it  as  an  incident  to  the  illustration  of  the  painting  of  our 
friend ;  and  I  can  but  congratulate  my  countrymt'n  that  two 
such  artists  as  Greenough  and  Chapman  should  be  found  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  same  subject,  and  both  alike  ambitious  to  adorn 
the  history  of  their  country,  not  only  with  their  names,  but 
with  their  achievements.  The  sculptor’s  imagination  cast 
Columbus  in  a  massive  chair  af  state,  surrounded  with  the 
costumes  of  the  age,  and  in  his  hand  the  mariner  held  a  ball, 
symbolical  of  a  globe,  the  rotundity  of  which  be  seemed  anx¬ 
iously  studying.  The  fixed  and  intensely-wrought  features  of 
the  statue  announced  to  the  world,  that  it  was  the  conception 
of  the  first  thought  of  the  Genoese  sailor  of  the  existence  of  j 
the  new  world.  The  painting  of  Chapman  presents  to  us  the 
same  hero  removed  from  the  chair  of  state  to  tbe  shores  of 
an  unknown  continent,  in  the  full  realization  of  the  dream  of 
the  statue  ;  and  Columbus  might  now  have  delineated,  upon 
the  globe  with  which  he  bad  sported,  the  limits  of  a  world 
which  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  and  the  search  of  all  pre¬ 
ceding  time.  How  true  is  the  philosophy  of  the  school-boy’s 
song; 

“  Large  stresms  from  little  fountains  flow  ; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.” 

-  Tlie  son  of  a  wool-comber  of  Genoa  became  a  student  of  the 
University  of  I’avia — then  a  mariner ;  and  once,  while  play¬ 
ing  with  a  globe,  conceived  the  thought  of  discovering  a  new 
world  ;  and  finally,  by  dint  of  the  most  arduous  and  untiring 
exertions,  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  sublime 
design.  After  a  revolution  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
two  artists,  natives  of  this  newly-discovered  clime,  fired  with 
a  veneration  for  the  nnme  of  the  Genoese  mariner,  seek  to 
adorn,  by  the  beautiful  efterts  of  their  genius,  the  great  events  . 
of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  admirable  painting,  has  indeed  given 
us  a  splendid  conception  of  Columbus,  at  the  must  glorious 
moment  of  his  life.  He  is  landing  u{>on  a  shore  of  which  he 


had  dreamed  as  a  fairy-land,  and  all  his  bold  and  daring  hopes 
i^^ere  now  fulfilled.  He  bears  in  his  hands  the  royal  banner 
of  Spain,  surmounted  with  the  cross;  and  as  he  surveyed  the 
beautiful  island  before  him,  and  saw  its  untamed  children  lost 
in  amazement  and  wonder  at  his  approach,  what  must  have 
been  the  intense  thrillings  of  his  bosom !  How  gloriously  was 
the  great  ambition  of  his  life  now  consummated !  He  had,  in¬ 
deed,  conquered  the  whole  world ;  for  the  learning  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope  had  foretold  his  failure;  the  crowned  heads  <.f  royalty 
haid  condemned  him  as  an  impracticable  visionary ;  and  still, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  authority  of  all  this  leamii  ;  and  all 
this  royalty,  the  daring  mariner  is  triumphant,  at  1  a  new 
world  is  before  him.  Fortunate — fortunate  man  !  >w  often 
had  the  scene  now  before  you  gleamed  in  your  bri»  dreams 
of  ambition — how  often  had  fancy  pictured  the  veiuunt  isle, 
the  straggling  and  astonished  multitude,  the  shir-  of  thine 
own  adventurous  fleet  hovering  in  the  Itack  ground  nd  then 
glowing  and  burning  on  as  the  fancy  will — even  thy>. stand¬ 
ing  on  th«  prow  of  thy  boat  as  thou  standest  here  ! 

The  great  effort  of  the  painter’s  mind  is  the  conception  of 
his  characters:  and  how  well  has  my  friend  sustained  his 
genius  in  the  piece  before  us !  Before  Chapman  painted  this, 
he  studied  the  life  of  Columbus ;  sympatliized  with  the  father- 
mariner  in  his  trials  and  his  sufferings;  enjoyed  with  him  the 
buoyancy  of  hope,  and  shared  with  him  the  darkness  of  ill- 
omened  despair.  It  was  only  in  such  a  state  of  mental  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  great  hero  of  his  painting  that  he  could  have 
caught  the  noble  conception  of  his  character  which  he  has 
her®  given  us.  It  w-as  only  by  exciting  his  mind  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  an  illusion  that  he  was  a  sharer  with  Columbus 
in  the  glories,  ns  well  ns  the  adversities  of  his  life,  that  he 
could  have  awakened  upon  the  canvass  that  sublime  concep¬ 
tion  which  springs  only  from  an  affiliation  of  souls.  Like  the 
maiden  of  the  Pelphic  oracle,  genius  flings  out  its  responses 
from  the  agony  of  an  intensely  bright  and  hallowed  passion. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  is  the  great 
era  of  modern  ages,  and  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  an  event,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences,  inferior  to 
none  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  newly 
created  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  have  started  him  off  upon 
the  career  of  future  ages,  with  a  celerity  prophetic  of  a  higher 
destiny.  At  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  student  of  history  turns  back  his  memory,  and  surveying 
the  host  of  empires  to  which  the  genius  of  Columbus  decreed 
an  existence,  worships  the  vary  representation  of  the  god-like 
man  in  this  the  cniwning  hour  of  his  life.  Columbus  stood 
upon  the  prow  of  his  boat,  and  when  it  grated  upon  the  sandy 
shore  ef  the  new  world,  the  destiny  of  man  was  changed :  a 
revolution,  second  in  its  consequences  only  to  the  tragedy  on 
Mount  Calvary,  was  achieved  ;  the  limits  of  man’s  enterprise 
w’erc  enlarged  ;  the  human  mind  w-as  illuminated  with  a  new 
and  dazzling  light;  the  very  boundaries  of  thought  and  of 
action  were  extended  ;  a  race  of  savage  barbarians  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  extinguished  ;  and  generations  after  generations 
of  Christians  sprung  into  an  active  and  a  victorious  existence. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  very  hour  of  the  world’s  second  redemp¬ 
tion  :  and  when  Columbus  landed  upon  the  soil  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  he  gave  an  impulse  ”  to  the  wave  of  destiny,"  which, 
rolling  over  the  unbounded  wilds  of  the  new  Atlantic  world, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  north  pole,  is  now  beating  against, 
and  bounding  back  from,  the  summits  of  her  eternal  moun¬ 
tains,  the  reverberation  of  its  triumphant  course.  It  was  the 
immortal  hour  of  the  centuries  of  years  which  rolled  around 
it,  and  which  will  beat  against  and  crouch  around  its  base  as 
eternally  as  the  waves.  The  child  of  science  shall  worship 
the  memory  of  Columbus ;  the  poet  of  nature  shall  catch  an 
inspiration  from  the  contemplation  of  his  heroic  life;  the  phi¬ 
losopher  shall  learn  from  his  example  a  lesson  of  patience,  of 
thought,  and  of  wisdom;  and  all  mankind  shall  regard  him  as 
the  agent  of  Heaven  in  revealing  to  civilized  man  the  existence 
of”  another  and  a  better  world.” 


Western  Eloquence.—”  If,”  said  a  lawyer  pleading  for 
his  client  whose  garden  had  been  sadly  disfigured  by  his 
neighbor’s  pigs—”  if  law  is  so  far  gone  out  of  our  free  anil 
enlightened  country,  that  our  neighbor’s  pigs  must  go  without 
yokes,  then  in  vain  did  our  fathers  bleed  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
die  at  Yorktown.” 


